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Introduction 


From the victory of the Russian Socialist Revolution in October 1917 to today, 
socialism has been practiced for over one hundred years in economically and 
culturally backward countries. During this time, socialism has both victories and 
failures. A proper synthesis of the lessons derived hereof is of high practical sig- 
nificance for the world’s socialist cause and China’s reforms and contacts with the 
world. Marx and Engels’ socialist theories hold great guidance for contemporary 
social development in the East. 
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1 Nomenclature for the future society 


In Marx’s and Engels’ works, the terms “socialist society” and “communist soci- 
ety” are sometimes distinguished as different stages of and playing different roles 
in the coming of the future society. Other times, they are used in undistinguished 
reference to the future society that is to displace capitalism. The sequence of the 
two does not stay consistent either. Sometimes, communism precedes as the con- 
dition of socialism; other times, it is the reverse. This often leads to confusion and 
misunderstanding of the names used by Marx and Engels to refer to the future 
society. This misunderstanding has been and is still an issue. In many of today’s 
theories and even in important documents, the misuse of these two terms still 
occurs occasionally. Therefore, for the sake of clarification and accuracy, it is 
necessary to investigate the evolution of these two terms as used in Marx’s and 
Engels’ works. 


1.1 Nomenclature before 1844 for the future society 


Marx first presented the terms socialism and communism in Communism and 
the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung (hereinafter the Allgemeine Zeitung), written 
October 15, 1842. At that time, he was an editor of the Rheinische Zeitung in 
Cologne. This newspaper was attacked by the extremely reactionary Al/gemeine 
Zeitung for discussing socialism and communism. The Allgemeine Zeitung una- 
shamedly bashed the Rheinische Zeitung as “one that fanatically flirts with and 
platonically ogles communism.” And Marx astutely pointed out that a reporter 
from the Allgemeine Zeitung “has recently had the notion that monarchy, in its 
own fashion, must seek to appropriate socialist-communist ideas.” He solemnly 
emphasized that discussion of socialism and communism was irreproachably 
appropriate. Then he hurled a question at the A//gemeine Zeitung: “Or should we 
not consider communism an important current issue because it’s not a current 
issue privileged to appear at court, since it wears dirty linen and does not smell 
of rosewater?””' In this article, two points in Marx’s attitude toward socialist and 
communist ideas at the time are noteworthy. First, although Marx advocated dis- 
cussing socialism and communism, he didn’t totally agree with, or at least had 
reservations about, socialist and communist ideas at the time. Second, his evalua- 
tions of socialist and communist ideas at the time were different. He believed that 
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socialism was superior to communism. He said: The Rheinische Zeitung, which 
cannot concede the theoretical reality of communist ideas even in their present 
form, and can even less wish or consider possible their practical realization, will 
submit these ideas to a thorough criticism. If the Augsburg paper demanded and 
wanted more than slick phrases, it would see that writings such as those of Leroux, 
Considerant, and above all Proudhon’s penetrating work, can be criticized, not 
through superficial notions of the moment, but only after long and deep study.” 

Marx’s letter to Arnold Ruge written in Kreuzenach in September 1843 makes 
it more evident that Marx considered socialism to be superior to communism. 
He said: I am therefore not in favor of our hoisting a dogmatic banner. Quite the 
reverse. We must try to help the dogmatists to clarify their ideas. In particular, 
communism is a dogmatic abstraction and by communism I do not refer to some 
imagined, possible communism, but to communism as it actually exists in the 
teachings of Cabet, Dézamy, and Weitling, etc. This communism is itself only a 
particular manifestation of the humanistic principle and is infected by its opposite, 
private property. The abolition of private property is therefore by no means identi- 
cal with communism and communism has seen other socialist theories, such as 
those of Fourier and Proudhon, rising up in opposition to it, not fortuitously but 
necessarily, because it is only a particular, one-sided realization of the principle of 
socialism. Of course, Marx also saw the flaws and shortcomings of socialist the- 
ory at that time, and pointed out its fantasy in ignoring theory and reality. He said: 
And by the same token, the whole principle of socialism is concerned only with 
one side, namely the reality of the true existence of man. We have also to concern 
ourselves with the other side, i.e., with man's theoretical existence, and make his 
religion and science, etc., into the object of our criticism. Furthermore, we wish to 
influence our contemporaries above all. The problem is how best to achieve this. 
In this context there are two incontestable facts. Both religion and politics are 
matters of the very first importance in contemporary Germany. Our task must be 
to latch onto these as they are and not to oppose them with any ready-made system 
such as the Voyage en Icarie.? The Voyage en Icarie, a book about philosophy and 
society, was written by utopian communist Etienne Cabet and published in 1842. 
The book describes the utopian future social system as Cabet imagined it. 

In Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, Marx explained that he 
regarded socialism as the ideal social system, and communism as a kind of move- 
ment or as the necessary phase in the development of socialism. In this work, Marx 
talked about three communist theories, of which he criticized the first two and 
endorsed the third. To Marx, the third theory proposes communism as the positive 
transcendence of private property as human self-estrangement, and therefore as 
the real appropriation of the human essence by and for man; communism there- 
fore as the complete return of man to himself as a social (i.e., human) being— 
a return accomplished consciously and embracing the entire wealth of previous 
development. This communism, as fully developed naturalism, equals human- 
ism, and as fully developed humanism equals naturalism; it is the genuine resolu- 
tion of the conflict between man and nature and between man and man—the true 
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resolution of the strife between existence and essence, between objectification and 
self-confirmation, between freedom and necessity, between the individual and the 
species. Communism is the riddle of history solved, and it knows itself to be this 
solution.’ Since Marx was positive about this type of communism, it has long 
been regarded as Marx’s ideal social system. This is actually a misunderstanding. 
In several places within this work, Marx mentioned that his ideal social system 
was socialism, and communism was only a movement and inevitable phase in the 
movement toward socialism. I wish to draw readers’ attention to several citations 
from Marx before giving my own interpretation. 

For the socialist man, the entire so-called history of the world is nothing but 
the creation of man through human labor, nothing but the emergence of nature for 
man, so he has the visible, irrefutable proof of his birth through himself, of his 
genesis.° 

Socialism is man’s positive self-consciousness, no longer mediated through 
the abolition of religion, just as real life is man’s positive reality, no longer medi- 
ated through the abolition of private property, through communism. Communism 
is the positive mode as the negation of the negation, and is hence the actual 
phase necessary for the next stage of historical development in the process of 
human emancipation and rehabilitation. Communism is the necessary form and 
the dynamic principle of the immediate future, but communism as such is not the 
goal of human development, the form of human society.® 

We have seen what significance, given socialism, the wealth of human needs 
acquires, and what significance, therefore, both a new mode of production and 
a new object of production obtain: a new manifestation of the forces of human 
nature and a new enrichment of Auman nature.’ 

If we characterize communism itself because of its character as negation of the 
negation, as the appropriation of the human essence through the intermediary of 
the negation of private property—as being not yet the true, self-originating posi- 
tion but rather a position originating from private property, [...]since with him 
therefore the real estrangement of the life of man remains, and remains all the 
more, the more one is conscious of it as such, hence it can be accomplished solely 
by bringing about communism. In order to abolish the idea of private property, 
the idea of communism is quite sufficient. It takes actual communist action to 
abolish actual private property. History will lead to it; and this movement, which 
in theory we already know to be a self-transcending movement, will constitute 
in actual fact a very rough and protracted process. But we must regard it as a 
real advance to have at the outset gained a consciousness of the limited character 
as well as of the goal of this historical movement—and a consciousness which 
reaches out beyond it.® 

The “self-transcending movement” Marx mentions above refers to the com- 
munist movement; what he called “the limited character of this historical move- 
ment” refers to the limitations of the communist movement; “a consciousness 
which reaches out beyond it” refers to transcending the communist movement to 
a socialist society. 
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Marx, as cited above, believed that communism—a restorative movement to 
abolish private property, to eliminate alienation of labor, and to realize human 
essence—is the necessary form and the dynamic principle of the immediate future 
and the necessary phase on the road to the ideal society. However, the communist 
movement has its own limitations. It is not the goal of human development, nor 
the ideal formation of human society. Therefore, it should go beyond itself into 
the next stage, the stage of socialism. Socialism is the desired form of human 
society. In a socialist society, human needs are more enriched. People adopt new 
modes and objects of production. The human essence is fulfilled and native human 
capacity materialized. 


1.2 Nomenclature for the future society in The German 
Ideology and Manifesto of the Communist Party 


From 1845 to 1846, Marx and Engels co-authored the book The German Ideology. 
In the book, they called the ideal future society a communist society, and they put 
forward two absolutely necessary premises for realizing communism. The first is 
greatly increased and developed productivity, without which there will be preva- 
lent poverty. Consequently, a contention for life’s necessities will emerge, reviv- 
ing all human vices. The second premise for communism is global interaction, 
without which communism will only be regional. Marx and Engels believed that 
the communist society eliminates the old division of labor and alienation which 
was of fixed professions, and realizes the all-round development of human beings. 
They described the beautiful prospect of the communist society with a vivid meta- 
phor: while in communist society, where nobody has one exclusive sphere of 
activity but each can become accomplished in any branch he wishes, society regu- 
lates the general production and thus makes it possible for me to do one thing 
today and another tomorrow, to hunt in the morning, fish in the afternoon, rear 
cattle in the evening, criticize after dinner, just as I have a mind, without ever 
becoming hunter, fisherman, herdsman or critic.’ In this book, Marx and Engels 
called the ideal future society a communist society. But why don’t people take this 
work as an indicator that Marx and Engels no longer called the future ideal society 
a socialist society? There may be two reasons. First, the work remained unpub- 
lished for a long time before and after their deaths, and thus was of little social 
impact; second, the book still took communism as just a relic of the movement 
to realize the ideal future society, as indicated in their Economic & Philosophic 
Manuscripts of 1844. They said, Communism is for us not a state of affairs which 
is to be established, an ideal to which reality [will] have to adjust itself. We call 
communism the real movement which abolishes the present state of things. The 
conditions of this movement result from the premises now in existence.’° 

In February 1848, Marx’s and Engels’ Manifesto of the Communist Party was 
published. This work, which premiered Marxism, exerted worldwide influence. 
Engels took this work as a token that he and Marx no longer called the future ideal 
society a socialist society but a communist society. In the preface to the English 
edition of 1888 and the preface to the German edition of 1890, Engels explained 
why they changed the name of the future ideal society. He said: Socialists, in1847, 
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referred to two groups of people: (1) the adherents of the various utopian systems: 
Owenites in England and Fourierists in France, both of whom were already reduced 
to the position of mere sects, and gradually dying out; (2) the most multifarious 
social quacks, who, by all manners of tinkering, professed to redress, without any 
danger to capital and profit, all sorts of social grievances. Both types of these people 
are outside the working-class movement, and would rather turn to the “educated” 
classes for support. Whatever portion of the working class had become convinced of 
the insufficiency of mere political revolutions, and had proclaimed the necessity of a 
total social change, that portion then called itself Communists. It was a crude, rough- 
hewn, purely instinctive sort of communism; still, it touched the cardinal point and 
was powerful enough amongst the working class to produce the utopian commu- 
nism, in France, of Cabet, and in Germany, of Weitling. (Engels’ evaluation of the 
communism of Cabet and Weitling here differed from that of these two figures’ 
communism seen in Letter from Marx to Arnold Ruge Lugshin in September 1843— 
Author). Thus, socialism was, in 1847, a bourgeois movement, and communism a 
working-class movement. Due to their firm belief at the time that “the emancipation 
of the working class must be by the working class itself,”!'they chose communism 
between the two terms and never henceforth thought of giving up that term. 


1.3 Nomenclature after 1850 for the future society 


So when did Marx begin to call his theory a socialist theory, call himself a social- 
ist, and call the future society a socialist society? He began to do so, based on my 
research, in The Class Struggles in France, 1848 to 1850, which he wrote from 
late 1849 to March 1850 and from October to November 1850. After criticizing 
anarchist socialism, bourgeois socialism, petty bourgeois socialism, and utopian 
socialism, Marx called his own socialism “revolutionary socialism” and pointed 
out that the proletariat at that time had become more united around revolutionary 
socialism. He said: This socialism is the declaration of the permanence of the 
revolution, the class dictatorship of the proletariat as the necessary transit point 
to the abolition of class distinctions generally, to the abolition of all the relations 
of production on which they rest, to the abolition of all the social relations that 
correspond to these relations of production, to the revolutionizing of all the ideas 
that result from these social relations.'? In their Statement to the Editor of the Neue 
Deutsche Zeitung on June 25, 1850, as a response to the editor’s criticism of Marx, 
they added “namely, communism” in parentheses after “this socialism.”'? Since 
then, Marx called the future society that would replace capitalism the socialist 
society and the communist society. Socialist society and communist society refer 
to the same future society. Only after the 1870s did they use the socialist society 
more often than the communist society. On this, Engels offered his explanation. 
To prepare for the publication of a series of books by Bernstein and Kautsky on 
the history of socialism, Kautsky wrote to Engels on February 2, 1894, to ask him 
whether History of Communism would be a better title for their books. Engels 
replied on February 13, 1894: I do not consider the term ‘communism’ suitable 
for general use today; rather it should be reserved for cases in which a more exact 
description is required, and even then it would call for an explanatory note, having 
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virtually fallen out of use for the past thirty years.'* We can’t absolutize Engels’ 
passage. In 1875, 19 years before Engels’ letter, Marx also used communism in 
The Critique of the Gotha Programme. 


1.4 Demarcating the first and the advanced 
stages of communism 


In 1875, Marx finished the famous The Critique of the Gotha Programme. The 
greatest theoretical contribution of this work is to divide the future communist 
society that replaces the capitalist society into two major stages (the “first stage” 
and the “advanced stage” of communism) and to discuss the characteristics of and 
changes between the two stages. However, Marx did not call the “first stage” of 
communism the socialist society, as traditionally believed. This traditional belief 
is completely a misunderstanding and misinterpretation. 

So, in the history of scientific socialism, who, in what works, and when began to 
call the first or lower stage of communism the socialist society? Even a diligent effort 
cannot pinpoint a definite start in the multitude of documents on socialism and com- 
munism. A better approach is to focus on representative writings of influential figures. 

The influential German female revolutionary in the international communist 
movement, Rosa Luxemburg (1871-1918) wrote an article in March 1903 to 
commemorate the 20th anniversary of Marx’s death. She said, Marxian theory 
in its most general outlines consists of insights into the historical way that leads 
from the last “antagonistic” form of society, i.e. societies that are based on class 
conflicts, to the communist society that is built on all members’ solidarity of 
interests. Marxian theory is especially, just like earlier classical theories of politi- 
cal economy, the mental reflex of a particular period of economic and political 
development, namely the transition from the capitalist to the socialist phase of 
history. In 1907, when teaching political economics and economic history at the 
Social Democratic Party school of Germany in Berlin, Luxembourg pointed out 
more precisely: “The economic forms of all human history are: primitive com- 
munism—slavery—feudalism—capitalism. The coming era will be socialism and 
the ultimate goal is communism. Every era is developed from the previous one.” 
‘Luxembourg divided the future society that replaces the capitalist society into 
two stages: the socialist society and the communist society. She believed that the 
socialism precedes communism. However, she did not clarify whether socialism 
constitutes the first or lower stage of communism. Meanwhile, although she was 
prominent in the communist movement, her influence did not approach that of 
Marxist writers such as Marx, Engels, and Lenin. Consequently, her exposition 
about the first or lower stage of communism is not iconic or commonly accepted. 

In the article On the Slogan for a United States of Europe written in August 
1915, Lenin said: “A United States of the World (not of Europe alone) is the state 
form of the unification and freedom of nations which we associate with social- 
ism—about the total disappearance of the state, including the democratic.’'® 
In July 1916, in his Summary of the Controversy on Self-Determination, Lenin 
quoted the following passage on the “transitional period” from Marx’s Critique 
of the Gotha Programme: Between capitalist and communist society lies the 
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period of the revolutionary transformation of the one into the other. There cor- 
responds to this also a political transition period in which the state can be noth- 
ing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. Lenin added, “Up to 
now this truth has been indisputable for socialists and it includes the recognition 
of the fact that the state will exist until victorious socialism develops into full 
communism.”!” In Proletariat’s Tasks in Our Revolution, written in April 1917, 
Lenin said: From capitalism mankind can pass directly only to socialism, i.e., to 
the social ownership of the means of production and the distribution of products 
according to the amount of work performed by each individual. Our Party looks 
farther ahead: socialism must inevitably evolve gradually into communism, 
upon the banner of which is inscribed the motto, “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs.”'® The three passages by Lenin all divide 
the future society into two stages: the socialist society and the communist soci- 
ety, with socialism preceding communism. However, these three works by Lenin 
did not clearly designate socialism as the first or lower stage of communism. The 
work that really considers socialism as the first stage of communism is Lenin’s 
The State and Revolution, written between August and September 1917. Why? 

First, in Chapter 5 of The State and Revolution, Lenin narrated and elaborated 
on Marx’s classification of the two stages of communism and the basic charac- 
teristics of each as seen in The Critique of the Gotha Programme. Lenin clearly 
noted that the social system that Marx called the first stage of the communist 
society is “usually called socialism.”!” 

Second, theoretically, Lenin’s book The State and Revolution systematically 
reviews and elaborates on Marx and Engels’ representative works on socialism 
and communism since Manifesto of the Communist Party. Lenin’s book was up 
till then the most comprehensive summary, inheritance, and development of the 
socialism and communism of Marx and Engels. 

Third, in practice, Lenin’s book The State and Revolution summarizes the les- 
sons of the 1848 revolution in Europe and the historical experience of the Paris 
Commune in 1871, as well as many other experiences of the communist move- 
ment. It can be safely considered as the most comprehensive summary up to then 
of the experience of the communist movement. 

Fourth, in terms of its historical role, Lenin’s The State and Revolution was 
written on the eve of the October Revolution, to whose victory it offered direct 
guidance. This book’s historical impact cannot be matched by Luxembourg’s 
works or Lenin’s previous articles. 

Fifth, it was actually after the publication of The State and Revolution that peo- 
ple began to generally view socialism as the first or lower stage of communism. 


1.5 Understanding “socialism” as intended by Marx and Engels 


When examining the evolution of the names for the future society in the works of 
Marx and Engels, I am not trying to change the popular view that socialism is the 
first or lower stage of communism. Changing this popular view is neither necessary 
nor possible and may cause confusion. My purpose is to understand the two names, 
socialism and communism, as intended by Marx and Engels rather than as meant by 
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popular views. A lack of understanding of these two names in Chinese academia often 
leads to misinterpretation. The most common misunderstanding is that socialism is 
automatically seen as the first stage of communism and communism as the advanced 
stage of communist society. This misunderstanding is often seen in Chinese scholars’ 
extractions and compilations of works on socialism and communism. 

To illustrate, here are a few examples. 


EXAMPLE 1 


As mentioned earlier, in Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, 
Marx expressed his belief that communism was a movement or step 
toward the realization of socialism; that the communist movement, with 
its limitations, preceded the socialist society; and that socialism was the 
ideal social system. However, many Chinese scholars interpreted the 
above work to mean that socialism was considered the first stage in the 
ideal society of communism. This view opposes Marx’s original mean- 
ing. In recent years, due to in-depth study of Marx’s works in the theoreti- 
cal field, this misunderstanding has been, satisfyingly, greatly reduced. 


EXAMPLE 2 


On August 21, 1890, in a letter to Otto Von Boenigk, Engels said: To my 
mind, the so-called “socialist society” is not anything immutable. Like all 
other social formations, it should be conceived in a state of constant flux 
and change. Its crucial difference from the present order consists natu- 
rally in production organized on the basis of common ownership by the 
nation of all means of production.” The “socialist society” here refers not 
only to the first or inferior stage of communism, but also to the entire pro- 
cess of the communist society, including both the inferior and the superior 
stages. In other words, the “socialist society” here is the same as what is 
usually called the communist society. The two names are the same and 
both refer to the future society that would replace capitalism. If the “social- 
ist society” as used by Engels only refers to the first or inferior stage of 
the communist society, the scope of application of this term is unduly nar- 
rowed. Engels seemed to mean that the first or inferior stage of the com- 
munist society was “a society that constantly changes and reforms,” while 
the superior stage of the communist society was not. In fact, what Engels 
really meant was that the entire future society, including both stages of the 
communist society, was a “changing and reforming society.” 
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EXAMPLE 3 


In a letter to Kang Schmidt on August 5, 1890, Engels wrote: There has 
also been a discussion in the Volks-Tribune about the distribution of 
products in future society, whether this will take place according to the 
amount of work done or otherwise. The question has been approached 
very “materialistically” in opposition to certain idealistic phraseology 
about justice. But strangely enough it has not struck anyone that, after 
all, the method of distribution essentially depends on how much there is 
to distribute, and that this must surely change with the progress of pro- 
duction and social organization, so that the method of distribution may 
also change. But to everyone who took part in the discussion, “socialist 
society” appeared not as something undergoing continuous change 
and progress but as a stable affair fixed once for all, which must, there- 
fore, have a method of distribution fixed once for all. All one can reason- 
ably do, however, is 1) to try and discover the method of distribution to 
be used at the beginning, and 2) to try and find the general tendency 
of the further development. But about this | do not find a single word 
in the whole debate.*' “Future society” and “socialist society” as used 
in this letter do not refer only to the first or inferior stage of the com- 
munist society, but the entire communist society, including the inferior 
and the superior stages. Engels believed that the entire socialist society 
(i.e., the entire communist society) was a “changing and progressing” 
society, with specific production and social organizations and specific 
methods of distribution at each stage. That is to say, the entire socialist 
society (i.e., the entire communist society) was not static with a con- 
sistent method of distribution. In his Critique of the Gotha Programme, 
written in 1875, Marx pointed out that “distribution according to work” 
was implemented in the first or inferior stage of the communist society, 
and “distribution on demand” was implemented in the superior stage 
of the communist society. We know that Engels fully agreed with Marx. 
Therefore, it can be extrapolated that Engels at least believed that the 
two stages of the communist society had different methods of distribu- 
tion. By “to try and discover the method of distribution to be used at the 
beginning,” he may mean the distribution method in the first or inferior 
stage of the communist society, that is, “distribution according to work.” 
By “to try and find the general tendency of the further development,” he 
may mean that with the advancement of production and labor organiza- 
tions, “distribution according to work” would change to “distribution on 
demand” in the superior stage of the communist society. When citing 
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Engels, some Chinese scholars interpret the “future society” and “social- 
ist society” only as the first or inferior stage of the communist society, 
and deny that “distribution according to work” is the basic distribution 
method in the first or inferior stage of the communist society. Some even 
claim that distribution according to the labor factors is also distribution 
according to work, which is contrary to the original intention of Engels. 
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2 An overview of the role of capital 


A full and correct understanding of the destiny of socialism predicates an under- 
standing of capitalism and the social role of capital. Lack of such understanding 
will hamper the socialist revolution and construction, as evinced by a century of 
socialist practice. 


2.1 The dual social role of capital 


The subtitle of Marx’s Capital is Critique of Political Economy. Therefore, 
Capital is a book that criticizes both the bourgeois political economy and capi- 
talist production. The ultimate goal of Capital is “to lay bare the economic law 
of motion of modern society.”' “Modern society” refers to capitalist society. In 
Capital and its manuscripts, Marx unsparingly exposed the sin of primitive capi- 
tal accumulation and the capitalists’ cruel exploitation of the workers. He said: 
“Capital comes dripping from head to foot, from every pore, with blood and dirt.” 
“The expropriation of the immediate producers was accomplished with merciless 
vandalism, and under the stimulus of passions the most infamous, the most sordid, 
the pettiest, the most meanly odious.”* The primitive accumulation of capital, in 
Europe, was completed from the last 30 years of the 15th century to the end of the 
18th century. “The whole series of thefts, outrages, and popular misery accom- 
panied the forcible expropriation of the people.”* “And the history of this, their 
expropriation, is written in the annals of mankind in letters of blood and fire.”* 
The primitive accumulation of capital is a process not only of plundering domes- 
tic peasants by force, but also of plundering colonial people by bloody violence. 
As pointed out by Marx, 


The discovery of gold and silver in America, the extirpation, enslavement 
and entombment in mines of the aboriginal population, the beginning of the 
conquest and looting of the East Indies, the turning of Africa into a warren 
for the commercial hunting of black-skins, signalized the rosy dawn of the 
era of capitalist production.® 


Holland—and Holland was the head capitalistic nation of the 17th century— 
“is one of the most extraordinary relations of treachery, bribery, massacre, 
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and meanness.” Nothing is more characteristic than their system of steal- 
ing men, to get slaves for Java. The men stealers were trained for this pur- 
pose. The thief, the interpreter, and the seller, were the chief agents in this 
trade, native princes the chief sellers. The young people stolen, were thrown 
into the secret dungeons of Celebes, until they were ready for sending to the 
slave-ships.’ 


In order to suppress the resistance of peasants and wage workers who have been 
deprived of land, various countries in Europe enacted strict laws, and workers 
were “then whipped, branded, tortured by laws grotesquely terrible, into the dis- 
cipline necessary for the wage system.” Under the capitalist mode of production, 
on the one hand, capitalists amassed increasing wealth; on the other hand, wage 
workers became increasingly poor. Wage workers lived in extremely harsh con- 
ditions, with the constant threat of unemployment, hunger, and mental distress. 
Capitalists bought the labor of wage workers in the market and then stood in 
complete opposition against the latter. 


He, who before was the money owner, now strides, in front as capitalist; 
the possessor of labour-power follows as his labourer. The one with an air 
importance, smirking, intent on business; the other, timid and holding back, 
like one who is bringing his own hide to market and has nothing to expect 
but—a hiding.’ 


Marx’s description of the sin of capitalism is thorough and vivid. Yet the capitalist 
sin is only one facet of the issue. While exposing capitalism’s evils, Marx did not 
deny capitalism’s positive role in historical development. He repeatedly pointed 
out that capitalist exploitation was much more civilized than the slavery and serf- 
dom in extracting surplus labor, and played a significant civilizing role in human 
history. Three typical arguments by Marx on this issue are cited below: 


Thus, just as production founded on capital creates universal industriousness 
on one side—i.e. surplus labour, value-creating labour—so does it create 
on the other side a system of general exploitation of the natural and human 
qualities, a system of general utility, utilizing science itself just as much as 
all the physical and mental qualities, while there appears nothing higher in 
itself, nothing legitimate for itself, outside this circle of social production 
and exchange. Thus capital creates the bourgeois society, and the universal 
appropriation of nature as well as of the social bond itself by the members 
of society. Hence the great civilizing influence of capital; its production of a 
stage of society in comparison to which all earlier ones appear as mere /ocal 
developments of humanity and as nature-idolatry. For the first time, nature 
becomes purely an object for humankind, purely a matter of utility; ceases to 
be recognized as a power for itself; and the theoretical discovery of its auton- 
omous laws appears merely as a ruse so as to subjugate it under human needs, 
whether as an object of consumption or as a means of production. In accord 
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with this tendency, capital drives beyond national barriers and prejudices as 
much as beyond nature worship, as well as all traditional, confined, compla- 
cent, encrusted satisfactions of present needs, and reproductions of old ways 
of life. It is destructive towards all of this, and constantly revolutionizes it, 
tearing down all the barriers which hem in the development of the forces of 
production, the expansion of needs, the all-sided development of production, 
and the exploitation and exchange of natural and mental forces.'® 


The great historic quality of capital is to create this surplus labour, super- 
fluous labour from the standpoint of mere use value, mere subsistence; and 
its historic destiny [Bestimmung] is fulfilled as soon as, on one side, there 
has been such a development of needs that surplus labour above and beyond 
necessity has itself become a general need arising out of individual needs 
themselves—and, on the other side, when the severe discipline of capital, 
acting on succeeding generations [Geschlechter], has developed general 
industriousness as the general property of the new species [Geschlecht]— 
and, finally, when the development of the productive powers of labour, which 
capital incessantly whips onward with its unlimited mania for wealth, and of 
the sole conditions in which this mania can be realized, have flourished to the 
stage where the possession and preservation of general wealth require a lesser 
labour time of society as a whole, and where the labouring society relates sci- 
entifically to the process of its progressive reproduction, its reproduction in 
a constantly greater abundance; hence where labour in which a human being 
does what a thing could do has ceased.!! 


It is one of the civilizing sides of capital [boldfacing added by author] that it 
enforces this surplus labor in a manner and under conditions which promote the 
development of the productive forces, of social conditions, and the creation of the 
elements for a new and higher formation better than did the preceding forms of 
slavery, serfdom, etc. Thus it leads on the one hand to a stage, in which the coer- 
cion and the monopolization of the social development (including its material and 
intellectual advantages) by a portion of society at the expense of the other portion 
are eliminated; on the other hand it creates the material requirements and the germ 
of conditions, which make it possible to combine this surplus labor in a higher 
form of society with a greater reduction of the time devoted to material labor.'* 
Below, we will explain in detail the great civilizing influence of capital from 
three perspectives: promoting productivity through capital, to create material and 
technological conditions for the new future society; creating more free time, to 
fully cultivate high-quality talents for a new future society; and encouraging new 
social factors, to nurture socialist production relations. By examining Marx’s con- 
crete exposition of the great civilizing influence of capital, we will clearly see 
that Marx’s affirmation of the positive role of capitalism in promoting histori- 
cal development and his critique of the negative role of capitalism are equally 
important. People are puzzled by the “the great civilizing influence of capital” 
because, for a long time, we have only valued Marx’s critique of the evils of 
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capitalism, and have consciously or unconsciously ignored Marx’s affirmation of 
the good of capitalism. This is a biased understanding of Capital and its manu- 
scripts. At present, worldwide, socialism and capitalism will coexist for a long 
time, and economic ties and globalization will continue to develop. We should 
not only learn the management methods and experience of capitalist societies and 
imbibe their positive achievements, but also utilize capitalism in our own country 
to create material and technical conditions to advance socialism. Therefore, we 
should correct our bias to better understand Marx’s Capital and its manuscripts. 
In China’s preliminary stage of socialism, public ownership coexists with a diver- 
sity of other forms of ownership. China is pursuing increasing contacts with the 
world, has joined the World Trade Organization (WTO) and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), and has entered a capitalism-dominant global market, with 
which China has solidified its trade and financial relations. China has internation- 
alized its RMB currency, and capital still plays a role, both positive and negative, 
in all facets of Chinese life. China has made great achievements since the reform 
and opening-up, and has become the world’s second largest economy with sig- 
nificantly enhanced living standards. In all this, capital has been indispensable. 
However, problems and contradictions still abound: imbalanced development 
among different regions, between rural and urban areas, and between industry and 
agriculture; uneven development in education and healthcare; huge income gaps 
among different regions, industries, and sectors; an excessive and even perilous 
Gini coefficient; capital shortage and financing difficulties for small and micro 
enterprises; corruption and collusion between government and businesses; power 
solidification of interest groups that ends up hampering China’s reform efforts; 
tensions between governmental officials and the masses in many regions; viola- 
tion of public interests, and so on. Tapping the pros while arresting the cons of 
capital is highly significant if we are to advance and sustain China’s economy, 
politics, culture, and ecological future. 


2.2 Greater productivity as the material and technological 
conditions for the new future society 


Greater productivity is the intrinsic requirement and purpose of capitalism. When 
critiquing the British classical economist David Ricardo, Marx said: Ricardo, rightly 
for his time, regards the capitalist mode of production as the most advantageous 
for production in general, as the most advantageous for the creation of wealth. He 
wants production for the sake of production and this with good reason. To assert, 
as sentimental opponents of Ricardo’s did, that production as such is not the object, 
is to forget that production for its own sake means nothing but the development of 
human productive forces, in other words the development of the richness of human 
nature as an end in itself.'? Marx believed that as a production relation, “capital is 
productive; i.¢e., an essential relation for the development of the social productive 
forces.”'* Only by comprehending the capitalist mode of production and production 
relations from the Marxian perspective can we deeply understand the importance of 
capital in promoting productive forces. 
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2.2.1 Developing the social productive forces is a 
necessary condition for value appreciation 


The aim of capitalist production is to create surplus value. Marx said: The devel- 
opment of the productive force of labour—first the positing of surplus labour—is 
a necessary condition for the growth of value or the realization of capital. As the 
infinite urge to wealth, it strives consistently towards infinite increase of the pro- 
ductive forces of labour and calls them into being. But on the other hand, every 
increase in the productive force of labour—leaving aside the fact that it increases 
the use values for the capitalist—is an increase in the productive force of capital 
and, from the present standpoint, is a productive force of labour only in so far as 
it is a productive force of capital.'!° The surplus value is of two types: absolute 
surplus value and relative surplus value. The surplus value produced by prolon- 
gation of the working day is called absolute surplus value. The surplus value via 
curtailment of the necessary labor time and enlargement of the surplus labor time 
is called relative surplus value. The production of absolute surplus value is only 
related to the length and intensity of the working day, but the production of rela- 
tive surplus value revolutionizes the technological process and social organization 
of labor. In order to increase the production of absolute surplus value, capitalists 
must intensify and/or prolong workers’ labor and labor time, without changing 
the mode of production (i.e., the technical and social conditions of production). 
Marx pointed out: 


Capital further developed into a coercive relation, which compels the work- 
ing class to do more work than the narrow round of its own life-wants pre- 
scribes. As a producer of the activity of others, as a pumper-out of surplus 
labour and exploiter of labour-power, it surpasses in energy, disregard of 
bounds, recklessness and efficiency, all earlier systems of production based 
on directly compulsory labour. 


At first, capital subordinates labour on the basis of the technical conditions 
in which it historically finds it. It does not, therefore, change immediately 
the mode of production. The production of surplus value—in the form hith- 
erto considered by us—by means of simple extension of the working day, 
proved, therefore, to be independent of any change in the mode of produc- 
tion itself.'® 


In order to produce more relative surplus value, the technical and social conditions 
of the process, and consequently the very mode of production must be revolution- 
ized, before the productiveness of labour can be increased. By that means alone 
can the value of labour-power be made to sink, and the portion of the working day 
necessary for the reproduction of that value, be shortened. By increase in the pro- 
ductiveness of labour, we mean, generally, an alteration in the labour-process, of 
such a kind as to shorten the labour-time socially necessary for the production of a 
commodity, and to endow a given quantity of labour with the power of producing 
a greater quantity of usevalue.'” 
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2.2.2 The tendency of capital is to give production a scientific character 


Marx pointed out that in the machinery industry, the entire production process 
appears as not subsumed under the direct skillfulness of the worker, but rather 
as the technological application of science. It is, hence, the tendency of capital to 
give production a scientific character; direct labour is reduced to a mere moment 
of this process. As with the transformation of value into capital, so does it appear 
in the further development of capital, that it presupposes a certain given histor- 
ical development of the productive forces on one side—science too is among 
these productive forces—and, on the other side, drives and forces them further 
onwards.'* With the development of machinery and large industry and the appli- 
cation of science in production, the creation of real wealth comes to depend less 
on labour time and on the amount of labour employed ... but depends rather on 
the general state of science and on the progress of technology, or the applica- 
tion of this science to production. He goes on, “The development of this science, 
especially natural science, and all others with the latter, is itself in turn related to 
the development of material production.””’ “It is clear at the first glance that, by 
incorporating both stupendous physical forces, and the natural sciences, with the 
process of production, modern industry raises the productiveness of labour to an 
extraordinary degree.””° Science promotes productivity mainly through following 
methods: (1) natural science being materialized into production tools; (2) natural 
science becoming the laborer’s production experience and labor skills; (3) natural 
science being materialized into labor objects; (4) science being applied to the pro- 
duction process for opening up new labor places; and (5) science being applied to 
enhancement of production management. 


2.2.3 Capitalist mode of production promotes productive 
forces through division and coordination of labor 


Marx divided capitalist production into three stages: simple co-operation, handi- 
craft workshop industry, and modern industry. With regard to simple co-operation 
as a promoter of the productive forces, Marx said, Whether the combined working 
day, ina given case, acquires this increased productive power, because it heightens 
the mechanical force of labour, or extends its sphere of action over a greater space, 
or contracts the field of production relatively to the scale of production, or at the 
critical moment sets large masses of labour to work, or excites emulation between 
individuals and raises their animal spirits, or impresses on the similar operations 
carried on by a number of men the stamp of continuity and many-sidedness, or 
performs simultaneously different operations, or economizes the means of pro- 
duction by use in common, or lends to individual labour the character of average 
social labour whichever of these be the cause of the increase, the special produc- 
tive power of the combined working day is, under all circumstances, the social 
productive power of labour, or the productive power of social labour. This power 
is due to co-operation itself. When the labourer co-operates systematically with 
others, he strips off the fetters of his individuality, and develops the capabilities 
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of his species.*! Concerning the handicraft workshop industry as a promoter of 
productive forces, Marx believes this is because individual workers can develop 
strengths and avoid weaknesses in the labour. In the handicraft workshop indus- 
try, each product is completed by the collective of workers. The sequential steps 
of producing a commodity may pose different requirements upon the producer: 
physical force in one step, dexterity in another, concentration in a third step, and 
so on. Nevertheless, an individual worker cannot have these qualities in equal 
measure. When the whole production process is subdivided into discrete steps, 
workers are divided based on their strengths to suit but one step. The handicraft 
workshop industry accentuates the role of workers with a particular native skill. 
In such an industry, the collective of workers manifests the same high level of 
productive capability, economically tapping their individual talents within their 
individual function. As merely a limb in the collective body of workers, each indi- 
vidual’s isolated weakness may be transformed into a strength. In the machinery 
industry, different production sectors form an organic whole wherein changes in 
one engender changes in another. The division among different sectors leads to 
each sector’s focus on an independent commodity, while at the same time, it puts 
these sectors into tight interdependence. For instance, machine-weaving entailed 
the sub-sectors of bleaching, dyeing, and printing and, in turn, the revolutionary 
changes in mechanics and chemistry. For another instance, the cotton-spinning 
revolution led to the invention of machines to separate cotton fibers from cotton 
seeds in order to meet the massive scale of the new production mode. Revolutions 
in industrial and agricultural productions require corresponding changes in 
numerous fundamental production processes such as transportation. Therefore, 
after the revolutionary changes in ship-building, transportation methods evolved 
from riverboats, to railroads, to pelagic steamers, to telegrams, all to adapt to the 
demands of massive industrialization. Pretty soon, it became necessary to forge 
large blocks of iron, to weld, to cut, to bore, and to mold. Huge machinery became 
necessary, and handicraft workshop simply proved incompetent. Consequently, 
mega industry must possess its own production materials, i.e., machinery, the pro- 
duction of which requires even larger machinery. As such, mega industry estab- 
lished its own independent technological foundation. And dramatic revolutions in 
production modes will inevitably advance productive forces. 


2.2.4 Capitalism promotes productivity by expediting capital circulation 


Capital circulation time not only does not produce value, but also manifests itself 
as the time of loss of value. Therefore, expediting capital circulation can promote 
productivity. The amount of products that can be produced in a given period of 
time depends not only on the production speed but also on the circulation speed 
of the products. Marx said, “The frequency with which capital can repeat the pro- 
duction process, self-realization, in a given amount of time, evidently depends on 
the speed with which this space of time is run through, or on its duration.” This 
is because while circulation does not itself produce a moment of value-determi- 
nation, for that lies exclusively in labour, its speed does determine the speed with 
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which the production process is repeated, values are created—thus, if not values, 
at least to a certain extent the mass of values.** Thus, while capital must on one 
side strive to tear down every spatial barrier to intercourse, i.e. to exchange, and 
conquer the whole earth for its market, it strives on the other side to annihilate this 
space with time, i.e. to reduce to a minimum the time spent in motion from one 
place to another. The more developed the capital, therefore, the more extensive 
the market over which it circulates, which forms the spatial orbit of its circulation, 
the more does it strive simultaneously for an even greater extension of the market 
and for greater annihilation of space by time.”* 


2.3 Creating more free time to cultivate well-rounded 
talents for the future society 


Fully developed individuals are not products of nature, but of history, and specifi- 
cally of exchange-based production (i.e., capitalist production). Marx said, The 
degree and the universality of the development of wealth where this individuality 
becomes possible suppose production on the basis of exchange values as a prior 
condition, whose universality produces not only the alienation of the individual 
from himself and from others, but also the universality and the comprehensive- 
ness of his relations and capacities. Marx believed that in earlier human history, 
the individual seems to be developed more fully, because he has not yet fully 
worked out his social relationships, or erected them as independent social powers 
opposing himself. However, this embodies the primitive fullness after all, and 
manifests the underdevelopment of human society and human beings, so “‘it is 
as ridiculous to yearn for a return to that original fullness as it is to believe that 
with this complete emptiness history has come to a standstill.”’* Advantages of 
capital in fully developing top-quality talents are mainly manifested in the fol- 
lowing aspects. 

First, large-scale capitalist industry necessitates the variation of labor, fluency 
of function, and universal mobility of laborers, thus enabling laborers to become 
universally developed individuals through alternative activities. The technical 
basis of large-scale capitalist industry is revolutionary, while all earlier modes 
of production were essentially conservative. By means of machinery, chemical 
processes, and other methods, large-scale capitalist industry continually changes 
not only the technicality of production, but also the functions of the laborer and 
the social combinations of the labor process. At the same time, it thereby revo- 
lutionizes the division of labor within the society, constantly creates new indus- 
tries and new production departments, and incessantly launches masses of capital 
and of workpeople from one branch of production to another. The large-scale 
capitalist industry, by its very nature, necessitates variation of labor, fluency of 
function, and universal mobility of the laborer. On the other hand, in its capital- 
istic form, it reproduces the old division of labor with its ossified particularities. 
This is a huge contradiction that results in both negatives and positives in the 
large-scale capitalist industry. For the negatives, we have seen how this absolute 
contradiction between the technical necessities of modern industry, and the social 
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character inherent in its capitalistic form, dispels all fixity and security in the situ- 
ation of the labourer; how it constantly threatens, by taking away the instruments 
of labour, to snatch from his hands his means of subsistence, and, by suppressing 
his detail-function, to make him superfluous. We have seen, too, how this antago- 
nism vents its rage in the creation of that monstrosity, an industrial reserve army, 
kept in misery in order to be always at the disposal of capital; in the incessant 
human sacrifices from among the working-class, in the most reckless squandering 
of labour-power and in the devastation caused by a social anarchy which turns 
every economic progress into a social calamity.”° For the positives, the large- 
scale industry makes the following a matter of life and death: modern industry, 
on the other hand, through its catastrophes, imposes the necessity of recognising, 
as a fundamental law of production, variation of work, consequently fitness of 
the labourer for varied work, consequently the greatest possible development of 
his varied aptitudes. It becomes a question of life and death for society to adapt 
the mode of production to the normal functioning of this law. Modern industry, 
indeed, compels society, under penalty of death, to replace the detail-worker of 
to-day, grappled by lifelong repetition of one and the same trivial operation, and 
thus reduced to the mere fragment of a man, by the fully developed individual, fit 
for a variety of labours, ready to face any change of production, and to whom the 
different social functions he performs, are but so many modes of giving free scope 
to his own natural and acquired powers. One step already spontaneously taken 
towards effecting this revolution is the establishment of technical and agricultural 
schools, and of “écoles d’enseignement professionnel,” in which the children of 
the working-men receive some little instruction in technology and in the practi- 
cal handling of the various implements of labour. Marx thus envisioned the new 
future society: Though the Factory Act, that first and meagre concession wrung 
from capital, is limited to combining elementary education with work in the fac- 
tory, there can be no doubt that when the working-class comes into power, as 
inevitably it must, technical instruction, both theoretical and practical, will take its 
proper place in the working-class schools.”” This concept of combining education 
and productive labor is still very valuable today. 

Second, capital creates disposable time for society, in violation of its own will, 
constantly reducing labor time for the whole society to a diminishing minimum. 
In order to exploit more surplus labor of workers, capitalists use various means, 
including science and technology and social division of labor, to augment labor 
productivity, thereby shortening necessary labor time, increasing surplus labor 
time, and expanding time at the disposal of the society unconsciously and against 
their will. This disposable time can only be enjoyed by the bourgeoisie, and the 
working class has no right to enjoy it under the capitalist mode of production. In 
this regard, Marx said, The creation of a large quantity of disposable time apart 
from necessary labour time for society generally and each of its members (i.e. 
room for the development of the individuals’ full productive forces, hence those 
of society also), this creation of not-labour time appears in the stage of capital, as 
of all earlier ones, as not-labour time, free time, for a few. Moreover, what capital 
adds is that it increases the surplus labour time of the mass by all the means of art 
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and science, because its wealth consists directly in the appropriation of surplus 
labour time; since value directly its purpose, not use value.** However, things 
are not moving in the direction desired: It is thus, despite itself, instrumental in 
creating the means of social disposable time, in order to reduce labour time for 
the whole society to a diminishing minimum, and thus to free everyone’s time for 
their own development. But its tendency always is, on one side, to create dispos- 
able time, on the other side, to convert it into surplus labour. If it succeeds too 
well at the first, then it suffers from surplus production, and then necessary labour 
is interrupted, because no surplus labour can be realized by capital.” This is a 
huge contradiction. When this contradiction develops to the point where no sur- 
plus value can be realized by capital, the capitalist system will collapse. After the 
capitalist system is eliminated, disposable time will be enjoyed by all members of 
society. Marx pointed out: The more this contradiction develops, the more does 
it become evident that the growth of the forces of production can no longer be 
bound up with the appropriation of alien labour, but that the mass of workers must 
themselves appropriate their own surplus labour. Once they have done so—and 
disposable time thereby ceases to have an antithetical existence—then, on one 
side, necessary labour time will be measured by the needs of the social individual, 
and, on the other side, the development of the power of social production will 
grow so rapidly that, even though production is now calculated for the wealth of 
all, disposable time will grow for all.°° Marx’s era, in the contemporary view, was 
still the early phase of capitalism, and at that time, disposable time could surely 
only be enjoyed by capitalists, not workers. However, in contemporary capital- 
ism, especially in developed capitalist countries, this kind of disposable time can 
be enjoyed not only by capitalists, but also by the working class, to a certain 
extent. Workers’ labor time, compared with that in Marx’s era, has been shortened 
a lot and their disposable time has increased greatly. 

Third, individuals can use disposable time to engage in science and art and so 
on, paving the way for their free and comprehensive development. According to 
Marx, the application of science in production, especially through automation, 
dramatically enhances productivity. Human labor is incorporated in production 
in a manner unseen before. On the contrary, laborers now as supervisors and 
regulators of the production process interact with the production process itself. 
“He steps to the side of the production process instead of being its chief actor.”>! 
Therefore, workers will be freed from the direct production process and have 
more disposable time to engage in activities like art, science, culture, sports, and 
social management, thus achieving free and comprehensive self-development. 
Marx said, In this transformation, it is neither the direct human labour he himself 
performs, nor the time during which he works, but rather the appropriation of 
his own general productive power, his understanding of nature and his mastery 
over it by virtue of his presence as a social body—it is, in a word, the devel- 
opment of the social individual which appears as the great foundation-stone of 
production and of wealth. The theft of alien labour time, on which the present 
wealth is based, appears a miserable foundation in face of this new one, created 
by large-scale industry itself. As soon as labour in the direct form has ceased to 
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be the great well-spring of wealth, labour time ceases and must cease to be its 
measure, and hence exchange value must cease to be the measure of use value. 
The surplus labour of the mass has ceased to be the condition for the develop- 
ment of general wealth, just as the non-labour of the few, for the development of 
the general powers of the human head. With that, production based on exchange 
value breaks down, and the direct, material production process is stripped of the 
form of penury and antithesis. The free development of individualities, and hence 
not the reduction of necessary labour time so as to posit surplus labour, but rather 
the general reduction of the necessary labour of society to a minimum, which then 
corresponds to the artistic, scientific etc. development of the individuals in the 
time set free, and with the means created, for all of them.” 

Fourth, the capitalist commodity economy is premised on the full development 
of social division of labor, which plays a positive role in promoting the all-round 
development of human beings. Commodity, as an elemental form of capital, is 
manifested not only as the constant elementary presupposition of capital, but also 
as a direct result of the capitalist production process. Premised on social division 
of labor, commodities become the elemental form of capital only when the social 
division of labor is fully developed. Marx said, “Only on the basis of capitalist 
production does the commodity in fact become the universal elementary form of 
wealth.” For the commodity as the necessary form of the product, and therefore 
the alienation of the product as the necessary form of its appropriation, imply a 
fully developed division of social labour, while on the other hand it is only on the 
basis of capitalist production, hence also of the capitalist division of labour within 
the workshop, that all products necessarily assume the commodity form, and all 
producers are therefore necessarily commodity producers. It is therefore only 
with the coming of capitalist production that use value is first generally mediated 
through exchange value.*’ The division of labor in societies where capitalism is 
fully developed actively promotes human development, as mainly manifested in 
two aspects. Firstly, the division of labor promotes the expertise, techniques, and 
skills of each individual. The scope of social activities is infinite, while each indi- 
vidual’s ability is limited, and no individual can master the infinite field of activi- 
ties. The division of labor defines a fixed range of activities for each individual, 
so that they can acquire specialized knowledge, techniques, and skills within the 
range, thus enabling them to focus their limited ability for augmented effects. 
Hegel once said: The man who will do something great must learn, as Goethe 
says, to limit himself. The man who, on the contrary, would do everything, really 
would do nothing, and fails. There is a host of interesting things in the world: 
Spanish poetry, chemistry, politics, and music are all very interesting, and if any 
one takes an interest in them we need not find fault. But for a person in a given 
situation to accomplish anything, he must stick to one definite point, and not dis- 
sipate his forces in many directions.** This exposition by Hegel, though not from 
the perspective of division of labor, illuminates the role of division of labor in 
developing individual expertise. If we value innate capacity and then arrange a 
person in a fixed and appropriate position through division of labour, he may 
bring his talents into play, and some may even become experts in a certain field. 
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Secondly, division of labor helps the fulfillment of the varied needs of individuals, 
cements their interactions, and gives full scope to their talents. Division of labor 
engenders specialized expertise and specialized products, which it then amalgam- 
ates into a collective strength. Commodities by individual producers cannot and 
are not to be consumed by the individual alone. Through complementarity, indi- 
vidual commodities come together to meet the myriad needs of society. Certainly, 
the extent to which individual needs are satisfied is determined not only by the 
quantity and quality of available products, but also by the social relations of pro- 
duction. Each individual’s products cannot meet all his own needs, which can 
only be met by virtue of others’ products. The interconnectivity among people is 
therefore strengthened and will expand to a global scale. As exchanges continue 
to expand and become universal, each person’s talents may be fully developed. 


2.4 Promoting new social factors to foster production 
relations of the future socialism 


The capitalist mode of production promotes productive forces, creates material 
and technological conditions for a new future society, creates more free time for 
individual activities, cultivates universally developed high-quality talents for the 
construction of the future new society, engenders new social factors, and forms 
the production relations of future socialism. All these manifest the great civilizing 
effects of capital. 

Chinese scholars disagree as to whether it is possible to nurture and form the 
future socialist production relations within the capitalist society. One citation 
from Lenin may elucidate this controversy. Lenin said, As an important differ- 
ence between the capitalist revolution and the socialist revolution: The capitalist 
revolution was conceived within feudalism, wherein new economic organizations 
emerged to revise all facets of feudalism. Capitalism faced but one task: repudiation 
and extirpation of all old fetters. Completion of that task is completion of all neces- 
sary tasks for the capitalist growth. The socialist revolution is completely different. 
The more undeveloped a country is, the more arduous its socialist revolution in the 
vicissitudes of history. It must confront the task of not only destroying the old, but 
building a new organization. Lenin added: As another difference between the social- 
ist revolution and the bourgeois revolution: in the bourgeois revolution, there is a 
ready-made form of capitalist relations. The Soviet regime, the proletarian regime, 
has no such ready-made relationship. Some are the most developed forms of capital- 
ism that actually include only a small number of highly concentrated industries and 
rarely touch agriculture.** It seems to me that Lenin’s statement is based on the spe- 
cific circumstances of Russia at the time and may not have universal significance. 

Lenin believed that the socialist revolution first erupted in economically and 
culturally backward countries because of the twists and turns of the historical 
process. To Lenin, it is not the general law of capitalism’s transformation into 
socialism that the proletarian revolution first erupts and wins in economically 
and culturally backward counties; that law is seen in the eruption and victory 
of the socialist revolution first in developed capitalist countries. Lenin also fully 
estimated that for economically and culturally backward countries, after the 
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proletariat gained political power, the extreme difficulties encountered in the 
transition to socialism, in addition to destroying the old capitalist society, also 
include establishing a new socialist social system and organizing socialist pro- 
duction. Completing this task, coupled with the revolution itself, becomes more 
difficult and time-consuming. In addition, the reason why Lenin formed the view 
that internal factors of production relations could not breed and form socialism 
within the capitalist society was also related to the national conditions of Russia at 
that time—Russia’s economy and culture were backward, and it had just become 
a capitalist society. Various capitalist relations were underdeveloped. The produc- 
tion relations of the new socialism had not emerged or become visible within the 
Russian capitalist society. When discussing the general law of capitalist develop- 
ment, Lenin also believed that capitalist society could spontaneously nurture and 
form socialist factors. For example, in October 1905, he wrote in The Latest in 
Iskra Tactics, or Mock Elections as a New Incentive to an Uprising that, within 
the capitalist society, “the consumers’ societies are a fragment of socialism. The 
dialectical process of development really does intrude elements of the new soci- 
ety, elements both material and spiritual, even under capitalism.”*° Soviet schol- 
ars and Chinese scholars, before China’s reforms and opening up, unconditionally 
generalized Lenin’s specific ideas that suited only Russia’s specificity. These 
scholars contend that it was Lenin’s view, as well as the view of Marx and Engels, 
that capitalism cannot spontaneously conceive socialist forces within itself. This 
misunderstanding of Marx and Engels is still current among some Chinese schol- 
ars. I have written numerous articles to clear up this misunderstanding.*’ In the 
next chapter, I will quote relevant and specific expositions of Marx and Engel to 
provide a new perspective on the destiny of contemporary socialism. 

Recognizing and adhering to the idea that capitalism can spontaneously nur- 
ture and form socialist production relations may strengthen the belief that social- 
ism shall win. I once said in an article: As far as I am concerned, the firm socialist 
belief comes mainly from two sources. One source is the belief that the Sinicized 
socialism is correct and will eventually win after further development. The second 
source is the belief that capitalism can spontaneously conceive within itself socialist 
elements, which will grow with further capitalist development, to eventually break 
through capitalist shackles into its own socialist domain, either through revolution 
or through peaceful means. Socialist developments in varied countries will con- 
verge into the same end result: socialism and communism worldwide.** Practice 
is the sole test of truth. This view is constantly being confirmed by the practice of 
socialism in our country and of developed capitalist countries: the Sinicized social- 
ism is achieving increasingly more. Scholars are discerning increasing socialist ele- 
ments being conceived and growing in developed capitalist countries. 


2.5 The dual historical role of capital and the 
two measures of historical evaluation 


In the second, third, and fourth parts of this chapter, we will elaborate on Marx’s 
rich thoughts on the role of capital in civilization to demonstrate that Marx not 
only sharply criticized capitalism's cruel exploitation of workers, but also fully 
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recognized its positive role in promoting historical development, namely, “the 
great civilizing role of capital.” This is based on following three positive impacts 
of capital: promoting productive forces and creating material and technological 
conditions for the future society; creating more free time for the development of 
high-quality talents for a new future society; and fostering new social factors for 
future socialism. Then, it can be asked why so many scholars of Capital empha- 
size Marx’s criticism of capitalist evils but ignore Marx’s discussion of capital’s 
civilizing impact. This may be because Marx’s discussion of capital’s positive 
role was always concurrent with his criticism of its evils. In the following, we will 
detail Marx’s dualistic discussion of the historical role of capital for the purpose 
of creating a fuller and more accurate understanding of Marx. 

First of all, the contradictions of capitalism were produced not by the machin- 
ery itself, but by capital’s employment of machinery. Machinery can shorten labor 
time, but its employment by capital extended the working day; machinery can 
reduce the labor burden, while its employment by capital increased labor inten- 
sity; machinery itself was the outcome of humans’ victory over the nature, but its 
employment by capital forced mankind into slavery of the natural force; machin- 
ery itself created wealth for the producer, but its employment by capital turned 
the producer into a poor in need of relief, and so on. The fight between capital- 
ists and wage workers began with the capital relationship itself. During the age 
of the handicraft workshop industry, this struggle was in full swing. But only 
after machinery was adopted did workers begin to oppose the means of labor, 
namely the machinery, as a material form of capital. Workers’ riotous destruction 
of machinery once swept the whole of Europe because at the time workers could 
not distinguish between machinery and its employment by capital. Marx said, 
“It took both time and experience before the workpeople learnt to distinguish 
between machinery and its employment by capital, and to direct their attacks, not 
against the material instruments of production, but against the mode in which they 
are used.”*? 

Second, capital both stimulates and stymies productivity. The decline of all 
pre-capitalist societies was due to the development of wealth, or the development 
of social productive forces. Therefore, in the eyes of ancients who had realized 
this, wealth was attacked as the direct disintegrator of communities. The feudal 
system also foundered due to urban industry, trade, modern agriculture, and even 
some individual inventions (such as gunpowder). So it was with the capitalist 
society. Marx said, There appears here the universalizing tendency of capital, 
which distinguishes it from all previous stages of production. Although limited by 
its very nature, it strives towards the universal development of the forces of pro- 
duction, and thus becomes the presupposition of a new mode of production, which 
is founded not on the development of the forces of production for the purpose of 
reproducing or at most expanding a given condition, but where the free, unob- 
structed, progressive and universal development of the forces of production is 
itself the presupposition of society and hence of its reproduction; where advance 
beyond the point of departure is the only presupposition. This tendency—which 
capital possesses, but which at the same time, since capital is a limited form of 
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production, contradicts it and hence drives it towards dissolution—distinguishes 
capital from all earlier modes of production, and at the same time contains this 
element, that capital is posited as a mere point of transition.” 

Third, the division of labor in capitalism was not only a means to develop 
productive forces, but also a refined way to exploit laborers. Marx elaborated this 
issue by instancing the division of labor in manufacture. He said, by decomposi- 
tion of handicrafts, by specialization of the instruments of labour, by the forma- 
tion of detail labourers, and by grouping and combining the latter into a single 
mechanism, division of labour in manufacture creates a qualitative gradation, and 
a quantitative proportion in the social process of production; it consequently cre- 
ates a definite organization of the labour of society, and thereby develops at the 
same time new productive forces in the society. In its specific capitalist form— 
and under the given conditions, it could take no other form than a capitalistic 
one—manufacture is but a particular method of begetting relative surplus-value, 
or of augmenting at the expense of the labourer the self-expansion of capital ... 
It increases the social productive power of labour, not only for the benefit of the 
capitalist instead of for that of the labourer, but it does this by crippling the indi- 
vidual labourers. It creates new conditions for the lordship of capital over labour. 
If, therefore, on the one hand, it presents itself historically as a progress and as a 
necessary phase in the economic development of society, on the other hand, it is 
a refined and civilized method of exploitation.*! 

Fourth, the desire of capital to develop production without limit was limited by 
the capitalist production process itself. Marx attributed capital’s restriction of its 
own development to four factors: (1) Necessary labour as limit on the exchange 
value of living labour capacity; (2) Surplus value as limit on surplus labour time; 
and as barrier to the development of the forces of production; (3) money, as limit 
of production; (4) again the same as restriction of the production of use values by 
exchange value.” Therefore, capital was not an absolute form of the development 
of productive forces as bourgeois economists believed. Nor is it a form of wealth 
consonant with the development of productive forces. When capitalist production 
developed to a certain extent, real conditions for destroying itself would inevita- 
bly emerge. Marx said, The barrier to capital is that this entire development pro- 
ceeds in a contradictory way, and that the working-out of the productive forces, 
of general wealth etc., knowledge etc., appears in such a way that the working 
individual alienates himself [sich entaussert]; relates to the conditions brought out 
of him by his labour as those not of his own but of an alien wealth and of his own 
poverty. But this antithetical form is itself fleeting, and produces the real condi- 
tions of its own suspension.** 

Capital’s dual historical role was vividly and profoundly revealed in Marx’s 
speech at a banquet commemorating the fourth anniversary of the Chartist 
People’s Paper on April 14, 1856. He said, In our days, everything seems preg- 
nant with its contrary: Machinery, gifted with the wonderful power of shortening 
and fructifying human labour, we behold starving and overworking it; The new- 
fangled sources of wealth, by some strange weird spell, are turned into sources of 
want; The victories of art seem bought by the loss of character. At the same pace 
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that mankind masters nature, man seems to become enslaved to other men or to 
his own infamy. Even the pure light of science seems unable to shine but on the 
dark background of ignorance. All our invention and progress seem to result in 
endowing material forces with intellectual life, and in stultifying human life into a 
material force. This antagonism between modern industry and science on the one 
hand, modern misery and dissolution on the other hand; this antagonism between 
the productive powers and the social relations of our epoch is a fact, palpable, 
overwhelming, and not to be controverted.“4 Marx thus elucidated capital’s dual 
historical role that originated from the antagonism between the productive forces 
and productive relations of the capitalist society. 

The duality of the historical role of capital is the objective basis for the two 
measures of this role. In general, historical evaluation has two scales: the value 
scale (aka the moral scale and the subject scale) and the historical scale (aka the 
scientific scale and the object scale). As explained in Section 3 of Chapter 4 in the 
book, the value scale of historical evaluation assesses the role of the good and evil 
of social systems, historical events, and historical figures from the perspective of 
the person as the subject of historical evaluation. The historical scale of historical 
evaluation assesses the impact of social forms, historical events, and historical fig- 
ures on social progress and stagnation. Marx’s evaluation of capitalism’s positive 
or negative effects on human development belongs to the value scale; his evalu- 
ation of capitalism’s promotion or hindrance of historical progress belongs to the 
historical scale. Marx employed both scales throughout his works. Therefore, from 
the perspective of the value scale, Marx ruthlessly criticized capital’s destruction 
of people and hindrance of historical progress. However, from the perspective of 
the historical scale, he affirmed capital’s positive effect on human development. If 
we only see one side of the equation without the other, we would be misinterpret- 
ing Marx and violating the dual measure of historical progress. 

Here, we need to highlight Marx’s appreciation of David Ricardo’s taking 
productivity as the basic evaluator of economy. As mentioned above, to Marx, 
Ricardo regarded capitalism as the most productive mode of production and the 
most conducive to wealth creation. For his time, Ricardo was correct. He wanted 
to produce for the sake of production—because producing for production is noth- 
ing more than the development of human productive forces, for the purpose of 
developing the wealth of human nature. Marx believed that Ricardo was not only 
scientifically honest, but also scientifically necessary. For Ricardo, it was irrel- 
evant whether the further development of productive forces would destroy land 
ownership or workers, or cause capital devaluation of the industrial bourgeoisie. 
“Ricardo’s conception is, on the whole, in the interests of the industrial bourgeoi- 
sie, only because, and in so far as their interests coincide with that of production 
or the productive development of human labour.”** Sismondi blamed Ricardo 
sentimentally and believed that “the development of the species must be arrested 
in order to safeguard the welfare of the individual, so that, for instance, no war 
may be waged in which at all events some individuals perish.” Marx held that 
Sismondi’s statement revealed the failure to understand that, although at first the 
development of the capacities of the human species takes place at the cost of the 
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majority of human individuals and even classes, in the end it breaks through this 
contradiction and coincides with the development of the individual; the higher 
development of individuality is thus only achieved by a historical process during 
which individuals are sacrificed for the interests of the species in the human king- 
dom, as in the animal and plant kingdoms, there they always assert themselves at 
the cost of the interests of individuals, because these interests of the species coin- 
cide only with the interests of certain individuals, and it is this coincidence which 
constitutes the strength of these privileged individuals.*° As seen in Marx’s appre- 
ciation of Ricardo, we could not ignore Marx’s affirmation of capital’s positive 
role on human development and historical progress (the great civilizing power of 
capital) merely because of his sharp criticism of the evils of capitalism. 

Therefore, the two scales of historical evaluation may both contradict and 
complement each other. First, in the general outline of history, they coincide and 
converge with each other. That is, societal development ultimately translates into 
individual development. Second, in particular historical periods, the two scales 
of historical evaluation may contradict each other, giving opposite assessments 
of social systems, historical events, and historical figures. For example, in two 
important articles written in 1853, “The British Rule in India” and “The Future 
Results of British Rule in India,” Marx condemned British colonialists’ exploi- 
tation, plunder, and slaughter of Indian people based on the value scale. Based 
on the historical scale, however, British colonialists did achieve positive social 
revolutions in India. They served as an unconscious historical tool in causing the 
revolutions. Evidently, the two scales of historical evaluation are complementary, 
despite certain contradictions. In his later years, Engels contended that although 
Russia’s path to capitalism would bring all kinds of suffering to workers and peas- 
ants from the perspective of the value scale, historical progress still emerged in 
the eye of the historical scale. He sharply criticized the Russian Narodnik theorist 
Nikolai Danielson for evaluating Russia’s capitalist development only through 
personal inclinations, and thus denied its progressive impact. Engels said that 
capitalism, indisputably, had developed in Russia. Whether we like these facts or 
not, that is another matter. Regardless of our personal predilection, these facts will 
continue to exist. And the more you can get rid of your own likes and dislikes, the 
better you can better assess these facts and their consequences.*’ Engels further 
believed that the great disaster brought to the people from the perspective of the 
value scale can be compensated by the tremendous progress brought to history 
from the perspective of the historical scale. He said that in Russia, “capitalism 
opens out new views and new hopes. There is no great historical evil without a 
compensating historical progress.’ 
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3 Reflecting on the destiny of socialism 


Marx, Engels, and Lenin took the thought that communism is the “world-histor- 
ical cause” as their theoretical basis. According to the evolution of world revolu- 
tions, they discussed how the world’s revolutionary center moved and how the 
revolutions in the East and West interacted from the 1840s to the victory of the 
Russian October Revolution. Meanwhile, they predicted and envisioned the tim- 
ing, conditions, forms, and processes for socialism and communism to achieve 
victory in the world. Their predictions and visions have not yet come true. In the 
late 1980s and early 1990s, there occurred upheavals in Eastern Europe and the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union. The socialist movement was at low ebb. In such 
a historical environment, a long-neglected and even negated thought in the works 
of Marx and Engels—that capitalism can spontaneously breed and form socialist 
elements—becomes a new perspective through which to reconsider the destiny 
of socialism. This theory occupies an important position in the treasure house of 
Marxist thought. In-depth investigation of this theory will help us correctly under- 
stand the destiny of socialism and strengthen the scientific belief that socialism 
will inevitably replace capitalism in the world. 


3.1 Communism is a “world-historical cause” 


In The German Ideology, Marx and Engels emphasized that socialism and com- 
munism are “world-historical causes” and criticized “local communism.” They 
believed that there are two absolutely necessary prerequisites for the realization of 
communism: First, the tremendous development of productive forces to prevent 
prevalent poverty and even destitution; otherwise, there will be a contention for 
life’s necessities, and all vices will resurrect. Second, regional individuals are 
replaced by world-historical individuals; the world-historical existence of each 
person is inexorably associated with world history. The absence of the above two 
conditions, they believe, would lead to following two consequences: (1) com- 
munism could exist only as a local event; (2) the forces of intercourse will be 
non-universal and thus intolerable. They would remain regional and wrapped 
in superstition. So they came to the conclusion that “Communism will become 
empirically possible only when it occurs simultaneously among all world’s 
dominant peoples and nations. And this is predicated on universally developed 
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productivity and globalized interaction.” “The proletariat can only exist on the 
level of a worldwide history, as does its cause—socialism. The world-historical 
existence of the individual is directly intertwined with the history of the world.” 
In The Principles of Communism, answering whether the communist revolution 
can take place in a country, Engels said: No. By creating the world market, big 
industry has already brought all the peoples of the Earth, and especially the civi- 
lized peoples, into such close relation with one another that none is independent 
of what happens to the others. Further, it has coordinated the social development 
of the civilized countries to such an extent that, in all of them, bourgeoisie and 
proletariat have become the decisive classes, and the struggle between them the 
great struggle of the day. It follows that the communist revolution will not merely 
be a national phenomenon but must take place simultaneously in all civilized 
countries—that is to say, at least in England, America, France, and Germany. 
It will develop in each of these countries more or less rapidly, according as one 
country or the other has a more developed industry, greater wealth, a more sig- 
nificant mass of productive forces. Hence, it will go slowest and will meet most 
obstacles in Germany, most rapidly and with the fewest difficulties in England. 
It will have a powerful impact on the other countries of the world, and will radi- 
cally alter the course of development which they have followed up to now, while 
greatly stepping up its pace. It is a universal revolution and will, accordingly, 
have a universal range.” In academia, this theory of Marx and Engels was called 
the “theory of common victory,” which, it should be made clear, does not mean 
that socialism will win worldwide at a particular time. Divergent in their specific 
conditions, different nations will see the occurrence of socialism at different paces 
and times. At a particular time worldwide, socialism may spread first from one 
country to another and eventually worldwide. The “theory of common victory” of 
Marx and Engels is not only the theoretical basis for the spread and interaction of 
revolutions worldwide, but also the theoretical lens through which to reconsider 
the socialist destiny. 

To some researchers in China, the “theory of common victory” existed only in 
early works of Marx and Engels, and was given up by them after 1850. The first 
volume of the second edition of the Selected Works of Marx and Engels, com- 
piled and published by the Central Compilation & Translation Bureau of China, 
holds this view as seen in above citations. The annotation reads: The proletarian 
victory occurs only when it takes place simultaneously in all advanced capitalist 
countries, and thus it is impossible to win victory in one country. This conclusion 
was made explicit by Engels in The Principles of Communism (1847) ... In 1850, 
Marx and Engels had foreseen that the United States would develop into the larg- 
est economic power in the capitalist world, and the only condition for Europe 
not to fall dependent upon the United States was to carry out a social revolution. 
After that, they never again put forward the idea of a simultaneous proletarian 
revolution.’ This statement is not in line with reality. The “theory of common 
victory” had been consistent in works of Marx and Engels. Engels also reiterated 
it many times in his later years. In the Introduction to Socialism: Utopian and 
Scientific (1892), Engels said: “The victory of the European working class is not 
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merely based on the United Kingdom. It requires the joint efforts of at least three 
countries: Britain, France, and Germany.” In a letter to Paul Lafargue in 1893, 
Engels said, None of France, Germany, and Britain will win the glory of elimi- 
nating capitalism alone. If France, as it may, sends a signal, then the outcome of 
the struggle will be determined by Germany, which is most deeply influenced by 
socialism and has the widest theoretical reception. However, neither France nor 
Germany can guarantee the ultimate victory, as long as the United Kingdom still 
stays capitalistic. The proletarian liberation can only be an international cause.° 
These two passages from Engels’ later years basically agree with what was said 
earlier in The Principles of Communism. How can we claim that after 1850, Marx 
and Engels “did not mention again the simultaneous proletarian revolution”? 

The “theory of simultaneous socialist victory in all countries” by Marx and 
Engels in the mid-19th century did not become a reality, and then the historical 
conditions changed. Between the late 19th and early 20th century, after liberal 
capitalism entered the stage of imperialism, imbalanced economic and political 
development became apparent, making it possible for the socialist revolution to 
first occur and win in one or several countries. The first countries to do so would 
be those that are still economically and culturally undeveloped or underdevel- 
oped, and where imperialism is weak. Lenin first discovered and applied this view 
and led the Russian proletariat and laboring people to the victory of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution, thus blazing a path to socialism in countries where 
the economy and culture were relatively backward and capitalism underdevel- 
oped. Lenin’s thought was put forward in his 1915 article “On the Slogan for a 
United States of Europe” and in the 1916 article “The Military Programme of the 
Proletarian Revolution.” In academia, Lenin’s thought is referred to as the “theory 
of socialist victory in one country.” 

In “On the Slogan for a United States of Europe,” Lenin said: Uneven eco- 
nomic and political development is an absolute law of capitalism. Hence, the 
victory of socialism is possible first in several or even in one capitalist country 
alone. After expropriating the capitalists and organising their own socialist pro- 
duction, the victorious proletariat of that country will arize against the rest of the 
world—the capitalist world—attracting to its cause the oppressed classes of other 
countries, stirring uprisings in those countries against the capitalists, and in case 
of need using even armed force against the exploiting classes and their states.° 
Lenin further said in The Military Programme of the Proletarian Revolution: The 
development of capitalism proceeds extremely unevenly in different countries. It 
cannot be otherwise under commodity production. From this it follows irrefuta- 
bly that socialism cannot achieve victory simultaneously in all countries. It will 
achieve victory first in one or several countries, while the others will for some 
time remain bourgeois or pre-bourgeois. This is bound to create not only friction, 
but a direct attempt on the part of the bourgeoisie of other countries to crush the 
socialist state’s victorious proletariat. In such cases, a war on our part would be a 
legitimate and just war. It would be a war for socialism, for the liberation of other 
nations from the bourgeoisie. Engels was perfectly right when, in his letter to 
Kautsky of September 12, 1882, he clearly stated that it was possible for already 
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victorious socialism to wage “defensive wars.” What he had in mind was defense 
of the victorious proletariat against the bourgeoisie of other countries.’ In Lenin’s 
above two statements, the following are noteworthy: (1) In the stage of imperial- 
ism, due to uneven development in the capitalist world, the socialist revolution 
can only occur and win first in one or several countries, rather than simultaneously 
across the world. (2) The country first victorious in the socialist revolution is not 
necessarily the most economically developed, but it must be a capitalist country, 
because pre-capitalist countries and non-capitalist countries do not have the con- 
ditions for a socialist revolution. (3) The country that first achieves the victory of 
the socialist revolution must support and assist the proletarian liberation struggle 
of the countries still under bourgeois oppression, spread the socialist revolution to 
the world, and promote the world proletarian revolution. This shows that Lenin’s 
“theory of socialist victory in one country” is intrinsically consistent with Marx 
and Engels’ “theory of socialist victory simultaneously in all countries.” (4) The 
bourgeoisie of all countries must wage war in an attempt to defeat the prole- 
tariat of the countries that achieved the socialist victory. Therefore, the latter must 
defend against attack by the former, a just and legitimate effort to liberate working 
people from bourgeoisie oppression. 

It needs to be explained particularly that, despite his belief that the social- 
ist revolution can win first in one or several countries, Lenin agrees with Marx 
and Engels that socialism and communism are “world-historical causes” and the 
proletariat of one or several countries cannot achieve the full and ultimate victory 
of socialism. This task can only be accomplished through the joint efforts of the 
proletariat of the whole world. Moreover, without the response and support of 
the proletariat of the developed capitalist countries, the proletarian victory in one 
or several countries will not trigger the proletarian revolution in the developed 
capitalist countries and achieve victory, and the socialist results may not solidify 
and survive. This has been confirmed by the tragic disintegration of the Soviet 
Union and the upheavals in Eastern Europe. Lenin’s “theory of socialist vic- 
tory in one country” does not deny Marx and Engels’ “theory of socialist victory 
simultaneously in all countries.” Lenin inherited and extended Marx and Engels’ 
theory under new historical conditions. It is not correct to think that the “theory 
of socialist victory simultaneously in all countries” applies to the epoch of liberal 
capitalism but not to the epoch of imperialism, or that Lenin’s theory denies that 
of Marx and Engels. This view is expressed in a related commentary on the book 
The German Ideology, Volume 3, published in the first Chinese edition of the 
Collected Works of Marx and Engels compiled by the CPC Central Committee 
Compilation and Translation Bureau for the Works of Marx and Engels and Lenin 
and Stalin. The commentary reads as follows: In “The Principles of Communism” 
(1847), Engels pointed out that the proletarian revolution can only be victorious 
when it is launched in all advanced capitalist countries at the same time (this 
paraphrase differs from the original text of Engels: “the communist revolution 
will not merely be a national phenomenon but must take place simultaneously 
in all civilized countries—that is to say, at least in England, America, France, 
and Germany.” (This truncated paraphrase largely changed the original intention 
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of Engels—author). Therefore, socialism cannot win in a single country. This 
conclusion is correct for pre-monopoly capitalism. In the new era of monopoly 
capitalism, however, Lenin revised his conclusion. Lenin believed that due to 
uneven development in the epoch of imperialism, socialism may win first in one 
or several countries rather than simultaneously worldwide.* The view in the cited 
commentary is unacceptable when expressed by an authoritative compiler of 
Marxist classics. The cited commentary only points out the differences between 
Lenin’s viewpoint and Marx and Engels’ viewpoint concerning the genesis and 
trajectory of socialist revolution. The commentary fails to note the intrinsic con- 
sistency between the two views, namely, that the task of building socialism can 
be accomplished only through the joint efforts of the world proletariat. Lenin, like 
Marx and Engels, believed that socialism and communism were “world-histori- 
cal causes” whose ultimate victory must be a common victory around the whole 
world. Gratifyingly, the mistaken view is no longer visible in the following edi- 
tions of the Collected Works of Marx and Engels published by the same source: 
1971, 1995, 2012, and 2009 (ten volumes). 


3.2 Transfer of the world revolution center 


Marx, Engels and Lenin considered socialism and communism as “world-histori- 
cal causes,” which laid a solid theoretical foundation for their thought concerning 
the transfer of the world revolution center. This is because, in their view, any 
transfer of the world revolution center is premised and ultimately aimed at achiev- 
ing socialism and communism throughout the world. 

In the mid and late 1840s, England was the most developed country in the 
world, and also a capitalist country suffering from the severest conflicts. In 
England, the struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie was fierce, and 
social and class conflicts there greatly impacted other countries. Engels’s book 
The Condition of the Working Class in England, written September 1844 to 
March 1845, concretely discussed this situation. As mentioned earlier, Engels, in 
his 1847 work The Principles of Communism, said, “The communist revolution 
will not merely be a national phenomenon but must take place simultaneously in 
all civilized countries—that is to say, at least in England, America, France, and 
Germany.” He went on, It will develop in each of these countries more or less rap- 
idly, according as one country or the other has a more developed industry, greater 
wealth, a more significant mass of productive forces. Hence, it will go slowest and 
will meet most obstacles in Germany, most rapidly and with the fewest difficul- 
ties in England. That is, Engels believed at the time that the center of the world 
revolution was in England. 

In February 1848, a bourgeois-democratic revolution against financial bour- 
geois rule erupted in France, overthrowing the rule of Louis Philippe, represent- 
ative of the financial bourgeoisie, and established the Second French Republic 
under the industrial bourgeois rule. Since the working class did not maintain its 
independence in the February Revolution and acted as the tail of the bourgeoisie, 
the fruits of the victory in the February Revolution were stolen by the bourgeoisie, 
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and the contradiction between the working class and the bourgeoisie quickly rose 
to be the top priority. Since the bourgeoisie demanded that the Second Republic 
establish a full rule over the working class and other working people, the work- 
ing class was forced to take up arms in the June Rebellion against the bourgeoi- 
sie. In the long article “The Class Struggles in France, 1848 to 1850,” written to 
summarize the 1848 revolution in Europe, Marx said, “The first great battle was 
fought between the two classes that split modern society. It was a fight for the 
preservation or annihilation of the bourgeois order.” After the 1848 revolution, 
France became the center of world revolution. In the same article, Marx contin- 
ued: Europe has taken on a form that makes every fresh proletarian upheaval in 
France directly coincide with a world war. The new French revolution is forced to 
leave its national soil forthwith and conquer the European terrain, on which alone 
the social revolution of the nineteenth century can be accomplished ... Thus only 
the June defeat has created all the conditions under which France can seize the 
initiative of the European revolution. Only after being dipped in the blood of the 
June insurgents did the tricolor become the flag of the European revolution—the 
red flag!"® In “Address of the Central Committee to the Communist League,” writ- 
ten in March 1850, Marx and Engels admonished that as the revolution was about 
to break out, the proletariat must maintain its independence in the new revolution- 
ary war, and should not be exploited by or become the tail of the bourgeoisie as 
in the February Revolution in 1848, in which the bourgeoisie stole the fruits of 
victory. At the same time, they emphasized: Although the German workers cannot 
come to power and achieve the realization of their class interests without passing 
through a protracted revolutionary development, this time they can at least be 
certain that the first act of the approaching revolutionary drama will coincide with 
the direct victory of their own class in France and will thereby be accelerated." 
This means that the French proletarian revolution would become the prelude and 
herald of the German proletarian revolution. 

In 1885, Engels wrote the preface to the third German edition of Marx’s work 
The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, in which he summed up the experi- 
ence of class struggles in French history and the 1848 revolution. Engels empha- 
sized that France was the land where, more than anywhere else, the historical 
class struggles were each time fought out to a decision, and where, consequently, 
the changing political forms within which they move and in which their results are 
summarized have been stamped in the sharpest outlines. The center of feudalism in 
the Middle Ages, the model country of unified monarchy, resting on estates, since 
the Renaissance, France demolished feudalism during the Great Revolution and 
established the unalloyed rule of the bourgeoisie in a classical purity unequalled 
by any other European land. Moreover, the struggle of the upward-striving prole- 
tariat against the ruling bourgeoisie appeared here in an acute form unknown else- 
where. Political and class struggles in France assume more typicality than those 
in other countries; France has long been the center of political and class struggles, 
and therefore historical materialism, with regard to its knowledge of the law that 
class struggles push forward social development, has withstood the test of French 
history. Engels pointed out: The law according to which all historical struggles, 
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whether they proceed in the political, religious, philosophical or some other ideo- 
logical domain, are in fact only the more or less clear expression of struggles of 
social classes, and that the existence and thereby the collisions, too, between these 
classes are in turn conditioned by the degree of development of their economic 
position, by the mode of their production and of their exchange determined by it. 
This law, which has the same significance for history as the law of the transforma- 
tion of energy has for natural science—this law gave him here, too, the key to an 
understanding of the history of the Second French Republic. He put his law to the 
test on these historical events, and even after thirty-three years we must still say 
that it has stood the test brilliantly.” 

From the 1860s on, Marx and Engels believed that the center of world revolu- 
tion would move from France to Germany. The uprising against the oppression by 
the Tsarist autocracy in Poland from 1863 to 1864 not only proved to be an impor- 
tant stage of the Polish people’s national liberation, but also has important interna- 
tional significance. All European progressive forces have supported the liberation 
movement of the Polish people. In the letter “Marx to Engels, 13 February 1863,” 
Marx pointed out that Poland’s national liberation struggle against the oppression 
of the Tsarist autocracy indicated that “‘a new era of revolution debuted again in 
Europe extensively,” and he considered this revolution would draw a lesson from 
the February Revolution in 1848 and abandon the “comfortable delusions” and 
“almost childish enthusiasm” of the February Revolution in 1848 and “that kind 
of almost naive enthusiasm,” and he hoped that “this time, let us hope, the lava 
will flow from East to West and not in the opposite direction, so that we shall be 
spared the ‘honour’ of the French initiative.””'? The so-called revolutionary “lava” 
“flowing from East to West” means that the national democratic revolution in 
Oriental countries with backward economies and cultures would bring forth and 
spur the proletarian socialist revolution in the West. In February 1870, Engels 
described in the preface to the second edition (1870) of The Peasant War in 
Germany, that with the development of capitalism in Germany, the German pro- 
letariat and its various organizations grew quickly and gradually matured over the 
20 years after the 1848 Revolution, and he believed that The social and political 
activities of the proletariat have kept pace with the rapid growth of industry since 
1848. The role of the German workers, as expressed in their trade unions, their 
associations, political organizations and public meetings, at elections, and in the 
so-called Reichstag, is alone a sufficient indication of the transformation which 
came over Germany in the last twenty years. It is to the credit of the German 
workers that they alone have managed to send workers and workers’ representa- 
tives into the Parliament—a feat which neither the French nor the English had 
hitherto accomplished." In his letter to Engels on February 12, 1870, Marx stated 
that he agreed with Engels’ thoughts presented in the preface to the second edi- 
tion of The Peasant War in Germany. Marx said: I am firmly convinced that, 
although the first blow will come from France, Germany is far riper for a social 
movement, and will grow far over the heads of the French. It is a great error and 
self-deception on their part that they still regard themselves as the “chosen peo- 
ple.’”’'’ Why did Marx say that Germans are “far riper for a social movement” than 
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the French? Engels made similar statements in the “Addendum to the Preface” 
to the second edition of The Peasant War in Germany in 1875. Engels believed 
that “The German workers have two important advantages compared with the 
rest of Europe.” First, the German nation belongs to the most theoretical people 
of Europe. German philosophy, especially Hegelian philosophy, is the main theo- 
retical premise of scientific socialism. If German workers had not had a sense of 
theory, scientific socialism would have never become the blood and tissue of the 
workers. What an enormous advantage this is may be seen, on the one hand, in 
the indifference of the English labor movement towards all theory, which is one 
of the reasons why it moves so slowly in spite of the splendid organization of the 
individual unions; and, on the other hand, in the mischief and confusion created 
by Proudhonism in its original form among the Frenchmen and Belgians, and in 
its caricature form, as presented by Bakunin, among the Spaniards and Italians. 
Second, the practical German labor movement has developed on the shoulders of 
the English and French movements, and it had utilized their experience, acquired 
at a heavy price; for this reason it was in a position to avoid their mistakes, which, 
in their time, were unavoidable. The German labor movement can be regarded 
as a model in integrating and putting into practice the theoretical, political, and 
practical aspects of the labor movement in a planned way. On the whole, it is due 
to this advantageous situation on the one hand, to the insular peculiarities of the 
British, and to the cruel suppression of the French movements on the other hand, 
that for the present moment the German workers form the vanguard of the pro- 
letarian struggle. How long events will allow them to occupy this post of honour 
cannot be foreseen. But as long as they are placed in it, let us hope that they will 
discharge their duties in the proper manner. It is the specific duty of the leaders to 
gain an ever clearer understanding of the theoretical problems, to free themselves 
more and more from the influence of traditional phrases inherited from the old 
conception of the world, and constantly to keep in mind that Socialism, having 
become a science, demands the same treatment as every other science—it must be 
studied. The task of the leaders will be to bring understanding, thus acquired and 
clarified, to the working masses, to spread it with increased enthusiasm, to close 
the ranks of the party organizations and of the labour unions with ever greater 
energy.'° It can be seen that Marx and Engels have always attached great impor- 
tance to the guiding role of scientific theory for labor movements. The reason why 
Germany once became the center of the world revolution lies in its tradition of 
attaching importance to theories, especially philosophical theories. 

The changes of the world revolution confirmed the presentiment of Engels at 
the time. Since the Peasants Reform of 1861 in Russia, especially since the 1870s, 
the center of the European revolution had moved from France and Germany to 
Russia. Marx always espoused the study of the social conditions in Russia and 
the development of the Russian revolution. To this end, he studied Russian and 
was very happy when he was able to read, aided by the dictionary, The Condition 
of the Working Class in Russia written by the Russian Narodnik theorist N. 
Flerovsky. In his letter to Paul and Laura Lafargue on March 5, 1870, Marx spoke 
highly of this work, and he supposed that this work is convincing. Marx said: 
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The magnificent social revolution in Russia is inevitable, and is impending. Of 
course, it has a primary form that corresponds to the current level of development 
in Russia. This is good news. Russia and Britain are the two pillars of the modern 
European system. All other countries, even the beautiful France and the educated 
Germany, have only secondary significance.!’ 

In the article On Social Relations in Russia written in 1874-1875, Engels said: 
“Russia undoubtedly is on the eve of a revolution.” He went on, Here all the 
conditions of a revolution are combined, of a revolution that, started by the upper 
classes of the capital, perhaps even by the government itself, must be rapidly car- 
ried further, beyond the first constitutional phase, by the peasants; of a revolution 
that will be of the greatest importance for the whole of Europe, if only because 
it will destroy at one blow the last, so far intact, reserve of the entire European 
reaction.'® In the same year, Engels said in Russia and the Social Revolution that 
the future path of Russia was of the greatest importance to the German working 
class because the present Russian empire was the last great center of support for 
all reactionary forces in Western Europe. Therefore, no revolution in Western 
Europe can be definitely and finally victorious as long as the present Russian 
state exists at its side. Germany is its nearest neighbour. Germany must sustain 
the first shock from the armies of Russian reaction. The overthrow of the Russian 
tsarist state and the dissolution of the Russian empire is therefore one of the first 
conditions for the final victory of the German proletariat.'’ In a letter written on 
February 4, 1878, to William Liebknecht, Marx predicted that if Russia failed in 
the Russo-Turkish War, it would “accelerate social transformation in Russia” 
and “therefore accelerate the transformation of the entire Europe.” 

The above investigation clearly indicates that, concerning the center of world 
revolution, Marx and Engels believed that it would gradually move from the West 
to the East, that is, from Britain to France, then to Germany, and then to Russia. 
From an economic perspective, it would gradually move from countries with a 
developed capitalist economy and culture to those with a less developed capital- 
ist economy and culture. When the center was in Western developed capitalist 
countries, Marx and Engels hoped and believed that the proletarian victory in 
the developed capitalist countries could bring socialism to the Eastern backward 
countries. In a letter to Karl Kautsky on September 12, 1882, Engels said: “Once 
Europe is reorganised, and North America, that will furnish such colossal power 
and such an example that the semi-civilised countries will follow in their wake 
of their own accord. Economic needs alone will be responsible for this.”?! When 
the center was in the Eastern backward countries, they hoped that the revolu- 
tionary “lava” “flows from the east to the west,” that is, the national democratic 
revolution in the backward countries of the East could stimulate the proletarian 
socialist revolution in the developed countries of Western Europe. Neither of 
these assumptions has become reality. It should be noted that these assumptions 
of Marx and Engels are the prediction and judgment of the revolution condition, 
rather than basic principles of Marxism. Merely on this basis, we cannot negate 
the basic principles of Marxism. Instead, it should inspire our reflection on the 
destiny of socialism from a new perspective. 
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Under new historical conditions, Lenin inherited and developed Marx and 
Engels’ thoughts on the transfer of the center of world revolution, focusing on the 
rise of the Asian national democratic movement in the early 20th century and in 
Russia as the center of the world revolution. 

In “The Awakening of Asia,” published in Pravda on May 7, 1913, Lenin 
pointed out that China, typified by stagnation for centuries, now is a land of seeth- 
ing political activity, the scene of a virile social movement and of a democratic 
upsurge. Following the 1905 movement in Russia, the democratic revolution 
spread to the whole of Asia—to Turkey, Persia, and China. Ferment is growing 
in British India. He believed that “The awakening of Asia and the beginning of 
the struggle for power by the advanced proletariat of Europe are a symbol of 
the new phase in world history that began early this century.” In another arti- 
cle, “Backward Europe and Advanced Asia,” published in Pravda on May 18, 
1913, Lenin claimed enthusiastically: Everywhere in Asia a mighty democratic 
movement is growing, spreading and gaining in strength. The bourgeoisie there 
is as yet siding with the people against reaction. Hundreds of millions of people 
are awakening to life, light and freedom. What delight this world movement is 
arousing in the hearts of all class-conscious workers, who know that the path to 
collectivism lies through democracy! What sympathy for young Asia imbues all 
honest democrats!" 

As said before, Marx and Engels believed that since the 1870s, the center of 
the world revolution had moved to Russia. The “Russian revolution” referred to 
the democratic revolution against the Tsarist feudal autocracy, rather than the 
proletarian socialist revolution. Marx and Engels held that the proletarian socialist 
revolution would first start in the developed capitalist countries, and not in eco- 
nomically and culturally backward countries like Russia. They held this opinion 
till their late years. Under the new historical conditions, Lenin proposed a view 
different from Marx and Engels. Lenin believed that it was easier for the prole- 
tarian revolution to start in countries that are not among those exploiting coun- 
tries which have opportunities for easy plunder and are able to bribe the upper 
section of their workers, but in capitalist countries with a relatively backward 
economy and culture, which is the weakest link in the chain of imperialism; that 
is to say, the vanguard of the proletarian revolution has been transferred from 
Western Europe to Russia. Shortly after the victory of the October Revolution, 
at the Third All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies, he pointed out that Marx and Engels said that at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury “the Frenchman will begin it, and the German will finish it.” “The Frenchman 
would begin it because in the course of decades of revolution he had acquired 
that intrepid initiative in revolutionary action that made him the vanguard of the 
socialist revolution.” He went on, Things have turned out differently from what 
Marx and Engels expected and we, the Russian working and exploited classes, 
have the honour of being the vanguard of the international socialist revolution; 
we can now see clearly how far the development of the revolution will go. The 
Russian began it—the German, the Frenchman and the Englishman will finish it, 
and socialism will be victorious.” Lenin’s prediction about the world revolution 
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has not become reality. Russia did start, but the German, the French, and the 
British did not complete the revolution. These countries still remain capitalistic. 
This prophecy of Lenin is also a judgment of the revolutionary situation and its 
development, rather than of basic principles of Marxism—Leninism. The basic 
principles of Marxism—Leninism should not be negated because socialism has not 
been realized. This again inspires our reflection on the destiny of socialism from 
a new perspective. 


3.3 Interaction between the East and the West revolutions 


Marx, Engels, and Lenin’s argument that socialism and communism are “world- 
historical causes” laid a solid foundation concerning not only the transfer of the 
center of world revolution, but also the interaction between the East and the West 
revolutions. Such interaction also takes the worldwide victory of socialism and 
communism as both the premise and the ultimate goal. 

After “regional” history entered “world history” with increasing international 
interaction, revolutions in the East and the West echo, influence, promote, and 
complement each other, including the revolution in economically and cultural 
backward countries, the proletarian socialist revolution in developed capitalist 
countries, and the national democratic revolution in undeveloped Eastern coun- 
tries against feudal and colonial rules. 

The inter-dynamics between states and nations are complex. In the works of 
Marx and Engels, at least four scenarios have been mentioned: (1) the proletar- 
ian socialist revolution in the developed capitalist countries first win the victory, 
bringing the countries with backward economy and culture into the socialist soci- 
ety; (2) the proletarian socialist revolution in the developed capitalist countries 
first wins the victory, creating preconditions for backward Eastern countries to 
“leap over” the harsh tributes of capitalism; (3) the national democratic revolu- 
tion of backward Eastern countries wins against feudal autocracy and colonial 
tule, triggering the proletarian socialist revolution in developed capitalist coun- 
tries; (4) the revolution of backward Eastern countries against the feudal autoc- 
racy becomes the signal of the Western proletarian revolution, and the two sides 
complement each other. These four scenarios will be introduced separately here. 

In terms of the first situation, Marx and Engels said in The German Ideology: 
“Communism is only possible as the act of the dominant peoples ‘all at once’ 
and simultaneously, which presupposes the universal development of produc- 
tive forces and the world intercourse bound up with communism.”* It means 
that as long as the proletarian socialist revolutions in several dominant devel- 
oped capitalist countries in the world win the victory, they will be able to bring 
economically and culturally backward countries into the socialist society, thus 
achieving socialist victory throughout the world. At that time, Marx and Engels 
had not yet formulated the “transitional period” theory about transitioning from 
the capitalist society to the socialist society. Therefore, they regarded the victory 
of socialism in the world as the same as the realization of socialism throughout the 
world. They believed that all historical conflicts were rooted in the contradiction 
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between productive forces and forms of exchanges. However, after human history 
became “world history,” it was not necessary to wait until for such a contradic- 
tion to become extreme within a country to trigger revolution there. Competition 
with developed capitalist countries due to intensified international interaction will 
kindle similar contradictions within industrially undeveloped countries. In The 
Principles of Communism, Engels wrote that the victory of the proletarian social- 
ist revolution in the developed capitalist countries such as Britain, the United 
States, France, and Germany will have a powerful impact on the other countries 
of the world, and will radically alter the course of development which they have 
followed up to now, while greatly stepping up its pace. It is a universal revolution 
and will, accordingly, have a universal range.” That is, the socialist revolution, as 
a universal historic action, will surely take place around the whole world. As long 
as the proletarian socialist revolution in the dominant capitalist countries, such as 
Britain, the United States, France, and Germany, win the victory, they would have 
the ability to change the social development process and speed of other coun- 
tries and bring them into the socialist society, achieving socialism throughout the 
world. As previously mentioned, Engels made this point clearer in his letter to 
Kautsky on September 12, 1882. 

Regarding the second scenario, some Chinese scholars believe that Marx and 
Engels proposed the idea, in their later years, that the proletarian socialist revolu- 
tion in Oriental backward countries would first break out and win the victory and 
enter the socialist society before Western Europe. This is a misunderstanding. 
They misplaced Lenin’s thoughts under the name of Marx and Engels. In fact, 
Marx and Engels never put forward such an idea, but sharply criticized it. They 
repeatedly stated that the victory of the Western proletarian revolution was the 
prerequisite for Oriental backward countries to “leap over” the Caudine Forks of 
capitalism. The author has already discussed this issue in particular when talking 
about the development trajectory of Russian society, so it won’t be repeated here. 

As for the third case, Marx and Engels put forward the idea in their early 
years that the “Chinese revolution” (i.e., the Taiping Revolution) might trigger 
the proletarian socialist revolution in Britain and on the European continent. In 
Revolution in China and in Europe written in 1853, Marx asked: “England hav- 
ing brought about the revolution of China, the question is how that revolution 
will in time react on England, and through England on Europe.” He believed 
that the “Chinese revolution” will accelerate and aggravate the industrial crisis 
in England, and might even bring about the proletarian revolution in England. 
This point has already been mentioned before and will not be repeated here. In 
their later years, Marx and Engels mainly discussed the impact of the Russian 
revolution on the European proletarian revolution. This issue has already been 
introduced in the previous discussion of the movement of the world revolu- 
tion center since the 1870s. Here, an important paragraph from Engels’ Jo the 
Working Men of Europe in 1877, which was written during February and March 
of 1878, will be added. Engels said: But a Russian revolution means more than 
a mere change of government in Russia herself. It means the disappearance of a 
vast, though unwieldy, military power which, ever since the French Revolution, 
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has formed the backbone of the united despotisms of Europe. It means the eman- 
cipation of Germany from Prussia, for Prussia has already been the creature of 
Russia, and has only existed by leaning upon her. It means the emancipation of 
Poland. It means the awakening of the smaller Slavonic nationalities of Eastern 
Europe from the Panslavist dreams fostered among them by the present Russian 
government. And it means the beginning of an active national life among the 
Russian people themselves, and along with it the springing up of a real working- 
class movement in Russia. Altogether, it means such a change in the whole 
situation of Europe as must be hailed with joy—by the workingmen of every 
country as a giant step towards their common goal—the universal emancipa- 
tion of Labor.”’? This passage profoundly and specifically clarified the great 
significance of the revolution in overthrowing Russian feudal despotism. Its 
victory meant not only the beginning of the national life of the Russian people, 
and the emergence of the real labor movement in Russia, but also that the whole 
situation in Europe began to change. It would inspire the proletarian revolution 
in Western Europe and push forward the proletariat liberation and socialism in 
Western Europe. 

Regarding the fourth situation, Marx and Engels asked in the preface of the 
second Russian edition of the Communist Manifesto in 1882: Can the Russian 
obshchina, though greatly undermined, yet a form of primeval common owner- 
ship of land, pass directly to the higher form of Communist common ownership? 
Or, on the contrary, must it first pass through the same process of dissolution such 
as constitutes the historical evolution of the West? Then they answered: The only 
answer to that possible today is this: If the Russian Revolution becomes the signal 
for a proletarian revolution in the West, so that both complement each other, the 
present Russian common ownership of land may serve as the starting point for a 
communist development.** Engels elaborated on this later in the afterword to On 
Social Relations in Russia in 1894. He said: Whether enough of this commune 
has been saved so that, if the occasion arizes, as Marx and I still hoped in 1882, it 
could become the point of departure for communist development in harmony with 
a sudden change of direction in Western Europe, I do not presume to say. But this 
much is certain: if a remnant of this commune is to be preserved, the first condi- 
tion is the fall of tsarist despotism—revolution in Russia. This will not only tear 
the great mass of the nation, the peasants, away from the isolation of their villages, 
which comprize their “mir”, their “world”, and lead them out onto the great stage, 
where they will get to know the outside world and thus themselves, their own situ- 
ation and the means of salvation from their present distress; it will also give the 
labour movement of the West fresh impetus and create new, better conditions in 
which to carry on the struggle, thus hastening the victory of the modern industrial 
proletariat, without which present-day Russia can never achieve a socialist trans- 
formation, whether proceeding from the commune or from capitalism.” That was 
to say, only when the democratic revolution broke out in Russia to successfully 
overthrow the tsarist autocracy, and then promoted and was promoted by the pro- 
letarian victory in Western Europe, can Russia carry out the proletarian socialist 
revolution to achieve socialist transformation. 
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None of the four situations of revolutionary interaction between the East and 
the West, as discussed by Marx and Engels, has become reality. It yet inspires us 
to reflect on the future and destiny of socialism from a new perspective. 

Lenin also put forward many discussions on the revolutionary interaction 
among the countries and nations in the world. But after the victory of the Russian 
October Revolution, he mainly discussed the relationship between the proletar- 
ian revolution in Russia and that in the West. He believed that the victory of the 
Russian proletarian revolution would inevitably trigger the proletarian revolution 
in Western Europe, and that the victory of the proletarian revolution in Western 
Europe would preserve and consolidate the victory of the Russian proletarian rev- 
olution; if the proletarian revolution in Western Europe failed, the Russian revolu- 
tion will surely be suppressed by the allied bourgeoisie of Western Europe; one 
single country cannot win the ultimate victory of the socialist revolution, and only 
with the joint efforts of the proletariat in the whole world can the ultimate victory 
of socialism be realized. Therefore, after the victory of the October Revolution, he 
hoped that the proletarian socialist revolution would break out in Western Europe 
with great urgency, so as to support and assist the Russian Soviet regime. The 
question of whether one single country can achieve the ultimate victory of social- 
ism, namely, whether a single country can build a complete socialist society, is a 
complicated and controversial issue. We will leave it to the following discussion. 

Lenin’s predictions and hopes for the victory of the socialist revolution in 
Western advanced countries have not come true yet. The socialist Soviet Union 
made great achievements in socialist transformation and construction in an 
extremely difficult international environment. It acted as part of the main forces 
of the world’s anti-fascist struggle in World War II, and became a superpower 
that was once apace with the United States. However, as capitalism had a clear 
advantage over socialism in the world, and due to various domestic problems and 
the interplay between domestic and international forces, tragic changes in Eastern 
Europe and the disintegration of the Soviet Union took place in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, putting the world’s socialist movement at a low ebb. The socialist 
revolution in Western developed capitalist countries had not yet broken out and 
won the victory, and there was no sign of capitalism’s extinction in the foresee- 
able future. Meanwhile, capitalism in the world still holds a clear advantage over 
socialism. These were the deepest causes of the disintegration of the Soviet Union 
and the upheavals in Eastern Europe. Other reasons (including important ones) all 
exerted their effect under such historical conditions. 


3.4 A new perspective on the destiny of socialism 


As mentioned earlier, Marx and Engels frequently revised the world revolutionary 
center in their project to realize socialism and communism throughout the world. 
But their goal did not become a reality. Marx and Engels had discussed the inter- 
play between the Eastern and the Western revolutions in many aspects, for they 
also hoped that through this interplay, socialism and communism could materi- 
alize worldwide. This hope did not come true, either. Lenin envisaged that the 
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victory of the Russian socialist revolution could inspire and promote the outbreak 
and victory of the proletarian revolution in Western Europe, thus facilitating the 
victory of socialism and communism around the whole world. On July 5, 1921, 
Lenin pointed out in the “Report on the Tactics of the R.C.P.,” delivered during 
the Third Congress of the Communist International: It was clear to us that without 
the support of the international world revolution, the victory of the proletarian 
revolution was impossible. Before the revolution, and even after it, we thought: 
either revolution breaks out in the other countries, in the capitalistically more 
developed countries, immediately, or at least very quickly, or we must perish. In 
spite of this conviction, we did all we possibly could to preserve the Soviet system 
under all circumstances, come what may, because we knew that we were not only 
working for ourselves, but also for the international revolution.*° The international 
revolution that Lenin expected did not break out, and some 70 years after the 
victory of the October Revolution, the tragedy of the Soviet Union’s disintegra- 
tion and the upheavals in Eastern Europe occurred. Some Western politicians and 
ideologists who represented the interests of monopoly bourgeoisie were rejoic- 
ing and celebrating, asserting that “Marxism is outdated,” “socialism has been 
eliminated,” the world history had “finished,” and that capitalism was the last and 
most perfect social system to last forever, while the law of socialism’s inevitable 
replacement of capitalism had been denied by reality. In such a historical envi- 
ronment and background, how should Marxists assess the future and destiny of 
socialism? Is socialism’s replacing capitalism still an objective historical law? 
Should we persist, waver, or even give up the belief that socialism will win? If 
we should adhere to that belief, what is our objective basis? All these questions 
require us to sum up past gains and losses in understanding socialism based on 
the basic principles of Marxism, so as to overcome the historical limitation of 
previous understandings and extract ideas with realistic guidance from Marxist 
classics, which have been neglected under certain historical conditions before but 
become important under the current historical conditions. We should heed reality, 
emancipate our mind, shift our cognitive paradigm, and reflect on the destiny of 
socialism from new perspectives. 

Marx, Engels, and Lenin all lived in revolutionary years. They were all great 
revolutionists and theorists, enthusiastically organizing and leading the prole- 
tarian struggle. The 1789 French Revolution, which they were familiar with, 
was a violent revolution; the 1848 European Revolution and the 1871 Paris 
Commune in France were also violent revolutions; the October Revolution in 
Russia seized the political power and established the Soviet Socialist Republic 
through armed uprising. Although they had always believed that the realization 
of socialism can take the form of violent revolution or peaceful transition, the 
emphasis was placed on violent revolution. They considered violent revolution 
as the basic form of the proletarian revolution, and repeatedly criticized the 
opportunistic view of denying the violent revolution. Therefore, our past analy- 
sis of the objective situations and subjective conditions of the revolution mainly 
focused on whether there were the objective situations and subjective condi- 
tions for violent revolutions. Our past understanding of revolutionary forms and 
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trajectories also emphasized the forms and trajectories of violent revolutions. 
Under certain historical conditions, the above understanding was unobjection- 
able. However, under the historical conditions where peace and development 
have been the theme, the world economy and politics have changed, and con- 
temporary capitalism has assumed many new features; if we still stick to the old 
thinking of the revolutionary eras, and shut ourselves outside new destinies of 
socialism as implicit in Marxist classics, then we will be confined and restrained 
in our understanding of the socialist future. 

In recent years, through systematic research on the classics of Marx and Engels, 
I have discovered an important thought repeatedly discussed in their works: that 
socialist elements can be spontaneously fostered and formed within a capital- 
ist society. When such factors accrue to a certain extent, it is possible to break 
through the shell of capitalism and enter a socialist society through revolution- 
ary or peaceful means. For a long time, we did not correctly and fully under- 
stand Lenin’s idea regarding the specific situation of Russia, wherein socialist 
factors might not be spontaneously fostered and formed in a capitalist society. 
Furthermore, Lenin’s idea had been solidified by Stalin and systematized by 
Soviet academia. Consequently, Lenin’s idea became popularized and entrenched 
in Soviet and Chinese academia, especially before China’s reform and opening- 
up. Consequently, we only focused on the idea of overthrowing the bourgeois 
regime through violent revolution, establishing the proletarian regime, and then 
taking the state power of the proletarian dictatorship as a lever to build a socialist 
economic system out of the “empty ground” or the “ruins” of capitalism, while 
ignoring the investigation, research, and extraction of the aforementioned idea by 
Marx and Engels. Some researchers have even criticized the idea of investigating, 
researching, and extracting such Marxist ideas as revisionism. In fact, Marx and 
Engels’ idea has extremely important theoretical and practical significance for a 
correct understanding of the future and destiny of socialism and for the firm belief 
that socialism will surely prevail. Marx and Engels had a lot of discussions in this 
regard, especially in Capital and its manuscripts. Let us first quote the relevant 
discussions from Marx’s Capital and its manuscripts, then sort out the relevant 
discussions in other works of Marx and Engels in chronological order, and then 
synthesize their discussions to generalize new perspectives on the future and des- 
tiny of socialism. 

Relevant discussions from Capital and its manuscripts: 

“But within bourgeois society, based as it is upon exchange value, relation- 
ships of exchange and production are generated which are just so many mines 
to blow it to pieces.” “On the other hand, if we did not find latent in society as it 
is, the material conditions of production and the corresponding relationships of 
exchange for a classless society, all attempts to explode it would be quixotic.”*! 
“A classless society” here means the future socialist society, and “the material 
conditions of production and the corresponding relationships of exchange” for 
a classless society include both necessary material and technical conditions for 
the construction of socialism and the elements of socialist relations of production 
which are spontaneously fostered and formed within a capitalist society. 
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By examining the various modes of pre-capitalist production and the histori- 
cal process of capitalism’s emergence, development, and demise, we can derive 
the correct approach that leads to points which indicate the transcendence of 
the present form of production relations, the movement coming into being, thus 
foreshadowing the future. If, on the one hand, the pre-bourgeois phases appear 
as merely historical, 1.e. transcended premises, so on the other hand the present 
conditions of production appear as conditions which transcend themselves and 
thus posit themselves as historical premises for a new state of society.** “A new 
state of society” here means the future socialist society, and “foreshadowing the 
future” and “positing themselves as historical premises for a new state of soci- 
ety” mentioned here include both the material and technological conditions for 
the establishment of a socialist society and the factors of socialist relations of 
production. 

The productive forces and social relations—two different aspects of the devel- 
opment of the social individual—appear to capital merely as the means, and are 
merely the means, for it to carry on production on its restricted basis. In fact, how- 
ever, they are the material conditions for exploding that basis.** That is to say, the 
capitalists do not take the productive forces and relations of production in a capi- 
talist society as “different aspects of the development of the social individual,” but 
regard them as means for producing surplus value. In fact, the productive forces 
and relations of production in a capitalist society are also the material conditions 
for “exploding” the foundation of the capitalist production. The material condi- 
tions include both the material and technological conditions for the establishment 
of a socialist society as well as the elements of socialist relations of production 
which are spontaneously nurtured and formed within a capitalist society. 

Calling the new society that replaces the old capitalist society an “associa- 
tion of free individuals,” Marx said: The life-process of society, which is based 
on the process of material production, does not strip off its mystical veil until it 
is treated as production by freely associated men, and is consciously regulated 
by them in accordance with a settled plan. This, however, demands for society a 
certain material ground-work or set of conditions of existence which in their turn 
are the spontaneous product of a long and painful process of development.** “A 
certain material ground-work or set of conditions of existence” of a new soci- 
ety generated from a long and painful process of development within a capitalist 
society includes both the material and technological conditions for the establish- 
ment of a socialist society and the factors of socialist relations of production. 
And such factors are the natural products of a capitalist society; that is, they arize 
spontaneously. 

Capitalist production has become more generalized and accelerated with the 
transformation of small-scale, decentralized labor processes into larger social- 
scale, combined labor processes. Marx notes that By maturing the material con- 
ditions, and the combination on a social scale of the processes of production, it 
matures the contradictions and antagonisms of the capitalist form of production, 
and thereby provides, along with the elements for the formation of a new society, 
the forces for exploding the old one.* “The elements for the formation of a new 
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society, the forces for exploding the old one” mentioned here include both the 
material and technological conditions for the establishment of a socialist society 
which are formed within a capitalist society, as well as the elements of socialist 
production relations which are spontaneously nurtured and formed within a capi- 
talist society. 

When talking about the different methods of primitive accumulation of capi- 
tal in Spain, Portugal, Holland, France, and England, Marx said: These methods 
depend in part on bruteforce, e.g., the colonial system. But, they all employ the 
power of the State, the concentrated and organized force of society, to hasten, hot- 
house fashion, the process of transformation of the feudal mode of production into 
the capitalist mode, and to shorten the transition. Force is the midwife of every old 
society pregnant with a new one. It is itself an economic power.** Marx, by way of 
the transition from a feudal society to a capitalist society, explicitly put forward an 
idea that applies to all social formations and their transformation to a higher social 
formation, that is, within the “old society” there are elements of “a new one.” And 
of course, the idea also applies to capitalism, within which socialist elements can 
be spontaneously nurtured and formed. 

The co-operative factories of the labourers themselves represent within the 
old form the first sprouts of the new, although they naturally reproduce, and must 
reproduce, everywhere in their actual organization all the shortcomings of the pre- 
vailing system. But the antithesis between capital and labour is overcome within 
them, if at first only by way of making the associated labourers into their own 
capitalist, i.e., by enabling them to use the means of production for the employ- 
ment of their own labour. They show how a new mode of production naturally 
grows out of an old one, when the development of the material forces of produc- 
tion and of the corresponding forms of social production have reached a particular 
stage. Without the factory system arising out of the capitalist mode of production 
there could have been no co-operative factories. Nor could these have developed 
without the credit system arising out of the same mode of production. The credit 
system is not only the principal basis for the gradual transformation of capitalist 
private enterprises into capitalist stock companies, but equally offers the means 
for the gradual extension of co-operative enterprises on a more or less national 
scale. The capitalist stock companies, as much as the co-operative factories, 
should be considered as transitional forms from the capitalist mode of production 
to the associated one, with the only distinction that the antagonism is resolved 
negatively in the one and positively in the other.4”7 Although Marx noted that the 
co-operative factories of the laborers themselves still existed and reproduced all 
the shortcomings of the capitalist system due to the influence of “the light cast- 
ing upon everything” of the capitalist production mode, it was, after all, a new 
mode of production that “naturally grows out of” a capitalist mode of production, 
namely the factors of socialist mode of production or relations of production. 

Relevant discussions from other works of Marx and Engels: 

In the “Letter from Marx to Arnold Ruge,” written in September 1843, Marx 
said: For even though the question “where from?” presents no problems, the ques- 
tion “where to?” is a rich source of confusion. Not only has universal anarchy 
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broken out among the reformers, but also every individual must admit to himself 
that he has no precise idea about what ought to happen. However, this very defect 
turns to the advantage of the new movement, for it means that we do not anticipate 
the world with our dogmas but instead attempt to discover the new world through 
the critique of the old.** The “old world” mentioned here refers to the old capital- 
ist society, while the “new world” here means the future socialist society. Marx 
proposed that one should not, as did utopian communists such as Etienne Cabet, 
Théoddre Dézamy, and Wilhelm Weitling and utopian socialists such as Pierre- 
Joseph Proudhon and Joseph Fourier, anticipate the specific characteristics of the 
new society in the future in a dogmatic way, but should discover a future socialist 
society through critiquing the old capitalism. If there are no factors being nurtured 
and formed for a new socialist society in the old capitalist society (elements here 
include both the material and technological conditions and elements of relations 
of production for the establishment of a new socialist society), how can we dis- 
cover the elements of a future socialist society through critiquing the old one? 

When discussing “spiritual production is transformed with the transformation 
of material production” in The Communist Manifesto published in February 1848, 
Marx and Engels said: When people speak of the ideas that revolutionize society, 
they do but express that fact that within the old society the elements of a new one 
have been created, and that the dissolution of the old ideas keeps even pace with 
the dissolution of the old conditions of existence.*? The “elements of a new one” 
formed in the old society mentioned here refer to the elements of the new future 
socialist society within the capitalist society. The elements of this new society not 
only refer to the material and technological conditions required for the establish- 
ment of a socialist society, but also include the elements of socialist production 
relations. 

In the “Inaugural Address of the International Working Men’s Association,” 
written in September 1864, Marx said: There was in store a still greater victory of 
the political economy of labor over the political economy of property. We speak 
of the co-operative movement, especially the co-operative factories raised by the 
unassisted efforts of a few bold “hands”. The value of these great social experi- 
ments cannot be overrated.*° “The co-operative factories raised by the unassisted 
efforts” of workers, as Marx said, belong to the elements of socialist production 
relations that are spontaneously nurtured and formed within the capitalist society. 

In “Instructions for the Delegates of the Provisional General Council. The 
Different Questions,” written in August 1866, Marx said: We acknowledge the 
co-operative movement as one of the transforming forces of the present society 
based upon class antagonism. Its great merit is to practically show, that the present 
pauperising, and despotic system of the subordination of labour to capital can be 
superseded by the republican and beneficent system of the association of free and 
equal producers. Based on the nature, role, and great value of the co-operative 
movement or co-operative production, Marx believed that co-operative produc- 
tion belongs to the elements of socialist production relations that are nurtured and 
formed within the capitalist society. Meanwhile, Marx also pointed out that the 
co-operative system established by the proletariat through conscious movement 
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has great limitations. Only by thorough social revolution, seizing the political 
power from the bourgeoisie and handing it over to the producers, can the co- 
operative system established spontaneously by workers be transformed into the 
economic system of the new society of future socialism. He said, To the dwarfish 
forms into which individual wages slaves can elaborate it by their private efforts, 
the co-operative system will never transform capitalist society. To convert social 
production into one large and harmonious system of free and co-operative labour, 
general social changes are wanted, changes of the general conditions of society, 
never to be realized save by the transfer of the organized forces of society, viz., 
the state power, from capitalists and landlords to the producers themselves.*! 

In his 1871 book The Civil War in France, which summarizes the experience 
of the Paris Commune, Marx said: The working class did not expect miracles 
from the Commune. They have no ready-made utopias to introduce par décret du 
peuple. They know that in order to work out their own emancipation, and along 
with it that higher form to which present society is irresistibly tending by its own 
economical agencies, they will have to pass through long struggles, through a 
series of historic processes, transforming circumstances and men. They have no 
ideals to realize, but to set free the elements of the new society with which old 
collapsing bourgeois society itself is pregnant. According to Marx, the working 
class, unlike the utopian socialists, does not first visualize the so-called ideals, 
the things in the socialist society, and then spontaneously establish a utopia of 
socialism based on the blueprints they have drawn in their minds, but to set free 
the elements of the new society (that is, the elements of socialism) contained 
in the bourgeois society through appropriate ways. What, then, are the elements 
of socialism? At that time, what Marx referred to was the co-operative societies 
that workers spontaneously established, which can be clearly seen in Marx’s pas- 
sages cited above. Marx continued: Those members of the ruling classes who are 
intelligent enough to perceive the impossibility of continuing the present sys- 
tem—and they are many—have become the obtrusive and full-mouthed apostles 
of co-operative production. If co-operative production is not to remain a sham and 
a snare; if it is to supersede the capitalist system; if united co-operative societies 
are to regulate national production upon common plan, thus taking it under their 
own control, and putting an end to the constant anarchy and periodical convul- 
sions which are the fatality of capitalist production—what else, gentlemen, would 
it be but communism, “possible” communism?” Two points are noteworthy here. 
First, in the works of Marx and Engels, the co-operative system (or co-operative 
societies) sometimes refers to the economic organizations of the socialist society, 
and sometimes refers to the elements of socialist production relations that are 
spontaneously nurtured and formed within the capitalist society. It is not (com- 
plete) socialism. Specifically, in this passage, an individual co-operative spon- 
taneously established by workers refers to the elements of socialist production 
relations that are spontaneously nurtured and formed within the capitalist society. 
Since a united co-operative can regulate national production according to a com- 
mon plan, control national production, and terminate anarchy and cyclical tur- 
moil, it is not an element of socialist production relations that is contained within 
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the capitalist society any more, but an economic organization of the socialist soci- 
ety that replaces the capitalist society. Second, in 1871, Marx had not divided the 
future communist society into two stages: socialism as the first stage and commu- 
nism as the advanced stage. The “communism” he talked about here is a two-stage 
future society. 

In Critique of the Gotha Programme, written in 1875, Marx distinguished the 
two kinds of co-operative societies. One is the co-operative society that should be 
supported by state aid, as advocated by Lassalle and others. Marx believed that 
Lassalle’s proposition that we can establish a co-operative society and the “social- 
ist organization of the total labor,” namely a communist society, by not relying 
on revolution but on state aid is total fantasy. The second kind is co-operative 
societies that “are of value only insofar as they are the independent creations of 
the workers and not protégés either of the governments or of the bourgeois.”*? The 
co-operative societies Marx mentioned here, “the independent creations of the 
workers,” belong to the elements of socialist production relations that are sponta- 
neously nurtured and formed within the capitalist society. 

In the “Letter from Marx to Editor of the Otecestvenniye Zapisky” in 1877, 
Marx says That it itself begets its own negation with the inexorability which gov- 
erns the metamorphoses of nature; that it has itself created the elements of a new 
economic order, by giving the greatest impulse at once to the productive forces 
of social labour and to the integral development of every individual producer; 
that capitalist property, resting as it actually does already on a form of collective 
production, cannot do other than transform itself into social property.“ As Marx 
said, “the elements of a new economic order,” producing its own negation with 
the inexorability that governs the metamorphoses of nature, are the elements of 
socialist production relations that are spontaneously nurtured and formed within 
the capitalist society. 

When criticizing the utopians in Anti-Diihring, written from 1876 to 1878, 
Engels said: The utopians, we saw, were utopians because they could be noth- 
ing else at a time when capitalist production was as yet so little developed. They 
necessarily had to construct the elements of a new society out of their own heads, 
because within the old society the elements of the new were not as yet generally 
apparent; for the basic plan of the new edifice they could only appeal to reason, 
just because they could not as yet appeal to contemporary history. Here, what 
Engels criticizes is the historical limitations of the utopian socialists. The uto- 
pians’ immature theory corresponded with the “the crude conditions of capital- 
ist production and the crude class conditions.” At that time, “the solution of the 
social problems, which as yet lay hidden in undeveloped economic conditions, 
the utopians attempted to evolve out of the human brain.’ Engels meant that 
during the period when the theory of utopian socialism was formed, the capitalist 
society was still immature and so was the class status. Few elements of social- 
ist production relations were nurtured and formed within the capitalist society. 
When capitalism matures, more elements of socialist production relations will 
be nurtured and formed within it and will become “generally apparent.” At that 
time, people will no longer have to seek help from reason to visualize the specific 
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characteristics of the future socialist society. By properly releasing elements of 
socialist production relations nurtured and formed within the capitalist society, 
and gradually organizing them into the complete socialist economic system, the 
transition from a capitalist society to a socialist society is achievable. 

In Anti-Diihring, when arguing that Dithring was just angry about capitalism 
morally and legally and did not conduct in-depth economic analysis, Engels said: 
The task of economic science is rather to show that the social abuses which have 
recently been developing are necessary consequences of the existing mode of 
production, but at the same time also indications of its approaching dissolution, 
and to reveal within the already dissolving economic form of motion, the elements 
of the future new organization of production and exchange which will put an end 
to those abuses.*” As Engels said, “the elements of the future new organisation 
of production and exchange” formed in the capitalist society obviously refer to 
the elements of future socialism spontaneously nurtured and formed within the 
capitalist society. 

Engels criticized historical idealism in Anti-Diihring: The growing percep- 
tion that existing social institutions are unreasonable and unjust, that reason has 
become unreason, and right wrong, is only proof that in the modes of produc- 
tion and exchange changes have silently taken place with which the social order, 
adapted to earlier economic conditions, is no longer in keeping. From this it also 
follows that the means of getting rid of the incongruities that have been brought 
to light must also be present, in a more or less developed condition, within the 
changed modes of production themselves. These means are not to be invented, 
spun out of the head, but discovered with the aid of the head in the existing mate- 
rial facts of production.** These words can be seen as the most profound, clearest 
and most convincing explanation by Engels on why socialist production relations 
can be spontaneously fostered and formed within the capitalist society. 

Engels wrote in The Peasant Question in France and Germany in 1894 that at 
that time, Germany “recommends here too the pooling of farms to form co-opera- 
tive enterprises ... in which the exploitation of wage labor will be eliminated more 
and more.” After the proletariat seized power, this would facilitate the “gradual 
transformation into branches of the great national producers’ co-operative with 
each branch enjoying equal rights and duties.” It would also conduce to “their 
transition to the changed mode of production,” helping to “convince also the last 
of the still resistant small-holding peasants, and surely also many big peasants, of 
the advantages of co-operative, large-scale production.” The co-operative enter- 
prises, which were voluntarily formed by farmers, were the production relations 
of socialism spontaneously bred and formed within the capitalist society. 

From the above investigation and analysis, we can conclude that the idea that 
socialist production relations can be spontaneously nurtured and formed within 
the capitalist society is the consistent thinking of Marx and Engels. We should 
justifiably adhere to this view. From this view of Marx and Engels, what conclu- 
sions can we draw to correctly explain the future and destiny of socialism? 

First, since socialist factors can be spontaneously nurtured and formed 
within the capitalist society, it is inevitable that the more developed a country’s 
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capitalism, the more socialist factors will be fostered and formed, and the closer it 
is to the socialist society in the theoretical sense of scientific socialism. Therefore, 
we should regard the development of capitalism after the Second World War as 
human progress, as a condition for the realization of a socialist society, and as a 
trend toward the socialist society. The view that the development of capitalism 
is historical regression and human disaster and deviant reaction to the socialist 
society is fundamentally wrong and opposes Marxist thoughts. 

Second, since socialist factors can be spontaneously nurtured and formed 
within the capitalist society, socialism and capitalism can co-exist in the world 
within a certain period of time. Furthermore, the two systems worldwide may 
learn from as well as contend against each other. The rapid development in 
capitalism after the Second World War may be attributable to its assimilation 
of realistic socialist elements, without which capitalistic development would be 
different. The realistic socialist society can strengthen itself by opening to the 
outside world; by conducting exchanges and co-operation with other countries, 
including developed capitalist countries, in economics, politics, culture, and edu- 
cation; by learning other countries’ science and technology; and by attracting and 
expanding foreign capital, foreign trade, and diverse talents. Such practices are 
already being empirically validated. 

Third, recognizing that socialist factors can be spontaneously nurtured and 
formed within the capitalist society helps to strengthen the belief that social- 
ism shall win. As I said before, as far as I am concerned, the belief in social- 
ism comes mainly from two aspects. On the one hand, we should believe firmly 
that Sinicized socialism is valid and will prevail. After sustained development, 
China’s preliminary stage of socialism will further mature. On the other hand, we 
should recognize and believe that within the capitalist society, socialist factors 
will spontaneously conceive and grow, more so in advanced capitalism. Such 
socialist conception and growth will eventually break through the shell of capi- 
talism and metamorphose into full socialism, through revolutionary or peaceful 
means. All societies in the world are destined for socialism and communism, 
which shall defeat and replace capitalism. This is an objective law independent of 
subjective will, in spite of the twists and turns in the process. However, we should 
also be cognizant of the existing momentum of capitalism. At the same time, we 
should see that capitalism still has the power to expand and self-adjust, showing 
no foreseeable signs of demise. The ultimate replacement of capitalism by social- 
ism and communism across the world will be a long process. In the past, we had 
been inadequately aware of and prepared for the difficulty and longevity of the 
socialist struggle. We overly hoped for a quick realization of socialism in our own 
country alone and even for a “sprint into communism.” All this has backfired. 
Our impatience has eroded our confidence in the eventual victory of socialism, 
especially when we confront temporary setbacks and failures. 

Fourth, since socialist factors can be spontaneously nurtured and formed 
within the capitalist society, the more such factors accumulate, the closer we 
are to the socialist society. The transition from capitalism to socialism may be 
through violent revolution or through peaceful gradualism. Under particular 
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historical conditions, Marx, Engels, and Lenin highlighted violent revolution, but 
they never denied that the proletariat could peacefully seize power as conditions 
changed. Judging from the contemporary reality in developed capitalist countries, 
violent revolution is unlikely while peaceful gradualism looks more realistic. The 
format of the socialist transformation should be determined by actual conditions 
of each country rather than by subjective conjecture. 

Fifth, the idea that socialist factors can be spontaneously nurtured and formed 
within capitalist society helps to correctly approach the theory and practice of 
social democracy or democratic socialism. For one, it should be affirmed that 
social democracy or democratic socialism fundamentally differs from scientific 
socialism. Because the former denies Marx’s fundamental view that socialism 
will replace capitalism, it denies class struggle, the proletarian revolution and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. It advocates restricting rather than eventually 
eliminating capitalist private ownership. It negates the ultimate goal of commu- 
nism based on the values of “freedom, equality, solidarity, mutual assistance.” We 
cannot agree with these views. We also disagree that the idea that socialist factors 
can be spontaneously nurtured and formed within capitalist society is the idea of 
democratic socialism or social democracy. We disagree that Engels was a demo- 
cratic socialist, and that China’s reform and opening-up is a form of democratic 
socialism—the only savior of China. We disagree that developed capitalist coun- 
tries such as European countries and the United States are social democratic or 
democratic socialist countries. At the same time, we must also see that capitalism 
still has its momentum. Under current conditions, no proletarian socialist revolu- 
tion will occur anytime soon. Certain reforms of democratic socialism or social- 
ist democracy represent progressive measures. All of the following measures are 
worthy of consideration and exploration: macroeconomic regulation and control, 
restricting capitalist exploitation of workers through legislation and government 
policies, effective policies to reduce unemployment rate, comprehensive social 
security, union negotiations with employers for better worker wages and working 
conditions, narrowing the income gap through high progressive taxes, reducing 
the ratio of capital income to labor income, and greater worker participation in 
management. 
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4 Marx and Engels’ visions on the basic 
characteristics of the future society 


In his 1875 Critique of the Gotha Programme, Marx divided society after the 
proletariat seized power into three major stages of development: (1) the transition 
period from capitalist society to communist society; (2) the first or lower stage of 
a communist society; and (3) the higher stage of a communist society. 

In the fifth chapter of The State and Revolution written in 1917, Lenin analyzed 
Marx’s three stages, enriching and developing Marx’s thought. Lenin called the 
first or lower stage of the communist society the socialist society, which after due 
development, leads to the communist society. 

Thus, based on the above citations of Marx and Lenin, we can divide society 
after the proletarian seizure into three major stages: (1) the transition from capital- 
ism to socialism; (2) socialist society; (3) the higher stage of communist society. 
In the following, we will first outline Marx and Engels’ vision on basic character- 
istics of the future society, and then discuss the basic characteristics of each of the 
three development stages. 


4.1 Marx and Engels’ overall vision of the basic 
characteristics of the future society 


In the Communist Manifesto, Marx and Engels said: “In place of the old bourgeois 
society, with its classes and class antagonisms, we shall have an association, in 
which the free development of each is the condition for the free development 
of all.”! The “association” of the future society envisioned by Marx and Engels 
was relatively abstract, and they did not explain what it really was. In the first 
volume of Capital, Marx called this association of future society “a community 
of free individuals” and made a general summary and explanation of its basic 
characteristics. He pointed out that [we] picture to ourselves, by way of change, 
a community of free individuals, carrying on their work with the means of pro- 
duction in common, in which the labour-power of all the different individuals is 
consciously applied as the combined labour-power of the community ... The total 
product of our community is a social product. One portion serves as fresh means 
of production and remains social. But another portion is consumed by the mem- 
bers as means of subsistence. A distribution of this portion amongst them is con- 
sequently necessary. The mode of this distribution will vary with the productive 
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organization of the community, and the degree of historical development attained 
by the producers. We will assume, but merely for the sake of a parallel with 
the production of commodities, that the share of each individual producer in the 
means of subsistence is determined by his labour-time. Labour-time would, in that 
case, play a double part. Its apportionment in accordance with a definite social 
plan maintains the proper proportion between the different kinds of work to be 
done and the various wants of the community. On the other hand, it also serves 
as a measure of the portion of the common labour borne by each individual and 
of his share in the part of the total product destined for individual consumption. 
The social relations of the individual producers, with regard both to their labour 
and to its products, are in this case perfectly simple and intelligible, and that with 
regard not only to production but also to distribution.” Based on relevant discus- 
sion of Marx and Engels, we can generalize their overall vision of the basic char- 
acteristics of this “community of free individuals” in the future society into the 
following ten aspects. 

First, productivity is highly developed, and its development speed is faster 
than that of the capitalist society. This is inspiring for countries with low pro- 
ductivity and economic and cultural backwardness that are willing to engage in 
socialism. Such countries must always give priority to developing productivity. 
Without labor productivity surpassing that of capitalist society, the socialist sys- 
tem cannot be consolidated and developed, creating a risk of capitalist recidivism. 
There are many reasons for the disintegration of the Soviet Union and the drastic 
changes in Eastern Europe. The most fundamental reason is that their productivity 
level for a long time did not match or surpass that of developed capitalist coun- 
tries. Consequently, the physical and spiritual needs of the masses were not met. 
Compared with this reason, other reasons, albeit perhaps significant, were second- 
ary. Imagine that with an equivalent and even higher productivity, physical and 
spiritual life in the Soviet Union would match or beat those of developed Western 
countries. As a result, people would hold onto socialism in spite of secondary 
problems. 

Second, the means of production in the future society are owned by the whole 
society, or jointly by all members of society; private ownership of such means 
and the exploitation of people are eliminated. There are two basic types of private 
ownership of the means of production. One is ownership by individual labor- 
ers, where laborers are connected with their means of production. Such laborers 
include individual peasants and handicraftsmen. This type of ownership has been 
largely but not fully replaced by capitalism and ends up co-existing with capital- 
ist ownership. The second type is capitalist private ownership, realized through 
expropriation of laborers’ means of production, leading to separation between 
laborers and their means of production. Marx reiterated that the separation of 
laborers and the means of production is the premise of capitalist production. Via 
primitive accumulation of capital, the scattered means of production of individu- 
als are transformed into concentrated means of production, so that the small prop- 
erty of the majority is transformed into the large property of the minority. The 
masses are deprived of land, means of livelihood, and instruments of labor. The 
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barbarous deprivation of the masses is the prehistory of capital. Private property 
earned by one’s own labor, that is, based on the combination of individual labor- 
ers and their working conditions, is precluded in the capitalist private property. 
With exacerbated antagonism and the further socialization of labor within capi- 
talism, the target of exploitation shifted from individual laborers to the mass of 
workers. This is a process of the negation of negation. Marx made an incisive 
summary of this process. He pointed out: The capitalist mode of appropriation, 
the result of the capitalist mode of production, produces capitalist private prop- 
erty. This is the first negation of individual private property, as founded on the 
labour of the proprietor. But capitalist production begets, with the inexorability 
of a law of Nature, its own negation. It is the negation of negation. This does not 
re-establish private property for the producer, but gives him individual property 
based on the acquisition of the capitalist era: i.e., on cooperation and the posses- 
sion in common of the land and of the means of production.? Marx made it very 
clear here that the individual property re-established through negating capitalist 
private property “does not re-establish private property for the producer” but re- 
establishes an individual property “based on cooperation and the possession in 
common of the land and of the means of production,” a property of which every 
member of society can equally share the means of production. Simply speak- 
ing, this is the ownership of the means of production in the future society. Some 
Chinese scholars over-interpreted Marx’s “re-establishing individual property” 
and unnecessarily complicated the issue. 

Third, all class and class differences have been eliminated, and the transi- 
tion from class society to classless society has been completed. The high level 
of productive forces and the means of production are owned by the whole soci- 
ety, which is the basic premise for the elimination of class and class differences, 
because class was born in the context of developed but incompletely developed 
productive forces, wherein producers assume different positions. Once the level 
of productive forces is fairly high and people no longer differ in means of produc- 
tion, class loses its objective basis and metamorphoses into a classless society. 
When criticizing the defense of the permanence of class in The Housing Question, 
Engels said: As soon as the productive power of human labour has developed to 
this height, every excuse disappears for the existence of a ruling class. It was not 
the final reason with which class differences were defended always: there must be 
a class which need not plague itself with the production of its daily subsistence, 
in order that it may have time to look after the intellectual work of society? This 
talk, which up to now had its great historical justification, has been cut off at the 
root once and for all by the industrial revolution of the last hundred years. The 
existence of a ruling class is becoming daily more and more a hindrance to the 
development of industrial productive power, and equally so to science, art and 
especially cultural human relations.* After the ruling class—the bourgeoisie—is 
eliminated, its opposing proletariat naturally does not exist, thus all class and class 
differences are eliminated. 

Fourth, the contradiction between private labor and social labor is eliminated, 
and the total products of community labor are social products, owned by all 
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community members. The total products of the community are divided into two 
parts: one part is re-used as means of production, and still owned by the whole 
society; the other part is used as means of livelihood for community members’ 
personal consumption. Personal consumer goods are distributed differently at dif- 
ferent stages. In the first stage of the communist society—the socialist society— 
“distribution according to one’s performance” is adopted; in the advanced stage of 
the communist society, “distribution according to one’s needs” is adopted. 

Fifth, the contradiction between the use value and the value has been elim- 
inated, and the purpose of production is use value instead of exchange value; 
thus, the relation of commodity currency and the commodity market is elimi- 
nated. According to Marx, on the basis of exchange value, labor can only be set 
as general labor through exchange. However, on the basis of future social co- 
production, the labor of a single individual is initially set as general labor; that is 
to say, the exchange of products is no longer an intermediary for individuals to 
participate in general production, although the intermediary will continue to exist. 
Based on communal production, The presupposition is itself mediated; i.e. a com- 
munal production, communality, is presupposed as the basis of production. The 
labor of the individual is posited from the outset as social labour. Thus, whatever 
the particular material form of the product he creates or helps to create, what he 
has bought with his labour is not a specific and particular product, but rather a 
specific share of the communal production. He therefore has no particular product 
to exchange. His product is not an exchange value. The product does not first 
have to be transposed into a particular form in order to attain a general character 
for the individual. Instead of a division of labour, such as is necessarily created 
with the exchange of exchange values, there would take place an organization of 
labour whose consequence would be the participation of the individual in commu- 
nal consumption.* In a social organization that produces only use value without 
exchange value, every individual participates in communal production and com- 
munal consumption; there is no need to exchange products with the intermediary 
of currency, so currency need not exist, and therefore there is no reason for the 
existence of relations of commodity currency and commodity markets. Whether 
the vision of Marx can come true in the future is still to be tested in future practice. 
In the preliminary stage of socialism in China, there will still be relations of com- 
modity currency and commodity markets, and a socialist market economy system 
should be built. 

Sixth, the society systematically allocates labor time and regulates the labor 
function and the necessary proportion of various needs, and the anarchy of social 
production has been eliminated. Since communal labor has become a prerequisite 
in the future society, time stipulation is certainly still significant. The less time it 
takes for society to produce necessities such as wheat and livestock, the more time 
it creates for other production, both physical and spiritual. As with the individual, 
the comprehensiveness of social development, social enjoyment, and social activ- 
ities depends on time savings. All savings are ultimately attributable to time sav- 
ings. Just as the individual must correctly allocate his or her own time in order to 
gain knowledge in appropriate proportion and to meet the various demands placed 
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on his or her activities, society must assign its own time in order to achieve all the 
production needs of society. Therefore, in the future society, “economy of time, 
along with the planned distribution of labour time among the various branches of 
production, remains the first economic law on the basis of communal production. 
It becomes law, there, to an even higher degree.’ The anarchy of social produc- 
tion disappears naturally when society can allocate working time systematically. 

Seventh, the division of necessary labor and surplus labor as well as capitalists’ 
usurpation of workers’ surplus labor without compensation are both eliminated, 
which also eliminates the phenomenon whereby some people’s wealth accumula- 
tion is conditional on the accumulation of poverty by another group of people, 
and direct production is freed from poverty and antagonism. With the develop- 
ment of capitalist modern industry, the creation of wealth depends less on labor 
time and the amount of labor consumed, and more on the power of the machine 
system used during labor hours. Labor manifests itself as the supervisor and the 
regulator of the production process and connects with the production process. 
Labor ceases to be part of the production process; workers are no longer the main 
players in the production process, but stand beside the production process. Marx 
pointed out that in this case, as soon as labour in the direct form has ceased to 
be the great well-spring of wealth, labour time ceases and must cease to be its 
measure, and hence exchange value must cease to be the measure of use value. 
The surplus labour of the mass has ceased to be the condition for the develop- 
ment of general wealth, just as the non-labour of the few, for the development of 
the general powers of the human head. With that, production based on exchange 
value breaks down, and the direct, material production process is stripped of the 
form of penury and antithesis. The free development of individualities, and hence 
not the reduction of necessary labour time so as to posit surplus labour, but rather 
the general reduction of the necessary labour of society to a minimum, which then 
corresponds to the artistic, scientific, etc.’ 

Eighth, the antagonism between free labor time and surplus labor time has 
been eliminated, and the development of each individual has become the condi- 
tion for the development of all people. When exposing the antagonism between 
capitalist social free time and surplus labor time, Marx said: The free time of the 
non-working parts of society is based on the surplus labour or overwork, the sur- 
plus labour time, of the working part. The free development of the former is based 
on the fact that the workers have to employ the whole of their time, hence the 
room for their own development, purely in the production of particular use values; 
the development of the human capacities on one side is based on the restriction 
of development on the other side. The whole of civilization and social devel- 
opment so far has been founded on this antagonism.* Only by suppressing the 
capitalist form of production could the antagonism between free labor time and 
surplus labor time be eliminated. Accordingly, the development of one individual 
will no longer hinder but promote that of others. This presupposes highly devel- 
oped productive forces and the generalization of labor. Only when members of 
all working abilities participate in working, which is the generalization of labor, 
could the transference of the natural inevitability of labor from one social class 
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upon another be eliminated. Marx said, Only by suppressing the capitalist form of 
production could the length of the working day be reduced to the necessary labour 
time. But, even in that case, the latter would extend its limits. It is, on the one 
hand, because the notion of “means of subsistence” would considerably expand, 
and the labourer would lay claim to an altogether different standard of life, on the 
other hand, because a part of what is now surplus labour, would then count as nec- 
essary labour; I mean the labour of forming a fund for reserve and accumulation.’ 

Ninth, wealth will be measured differently—no longer by labor time. In capital- 
ist society, working time is the yardstick of wealth. In the new society, discretion- 
ary time is the yardstick of wealth. The needs of social individuals will become 
the measurement of necessary labor time, production will take the prosperity of 
all people as its goal, social productive forces will develop at an increasingly rapid 
speed, and discretionary time will increase greatly. All this makes possible the full 
and free development of all people. Marx pointed out that in capitalist society, 
“the realm of freedom actually begins only where labour which is determined by 
necessity and mundane considerations ceases; thus in the very nature of things it 
lies beyond the sphere of actual material production.” In the new future society, 
thanks to higher productivity and abundant social wealth, individuals will have 
gained freedom in material production. Marx pointed out that freedom in the field 
of material interchange can be explained this way: Socialized man, the associated 
producers, rationally regulating their interchange with Nature, bringing it under 
their common control, instead of being ruled by it as by the blind forces of Nature; 
and achieving this with the least expenditure of energy and under conditions most 
favourable to, and worthy of, their human nature.’° 

Tenth, the spontaneous division of labor with a fixed professional classification 
(1.e., the old division of labor) gives way to a more reasonable “wise division of 
labor.” The spontaneous division of labor is characterized by a fixed division of 
professions; that is, one person is engaged in a certain profession for a lifetime, 
and thus can only develop one-sidedly. Such division of labor will disappear with 
enhanced productivity to give way to the free and full development of individu- 
als. Engels pointed out in The Principles of Communism: Industry controlled by 
society as a whole, and operated according to a plan, presupposes well-rounded 
human beings, their faculties developed in balanced fashion, able to see the sys- 
tem of production in its entirety. The form of the division of labour which makes 
one a peasant, another a cobbler, a third a factory worker, a fourth a stock-market 
operator, has already been undermined by machinery and will completely disap- 
pear.'' In place of the spontaneous division of labor will be a “wise division of 
labour.” Engels pointed out in The Housing Question: And it is precisely this 
industrial revolution which has raised the productive power of human labour to 
such a high level that—for the first time in the history of humanity—the pos- 
sibility exists, given a rational division of labour among all, to produce not only 
enough for the plentiful consumption of all members of society and for an abun- 
dant reserve fund, but also to leave each individual sufficient leisure so that what 
is really worth preserving in historically inherited culture—science, art, human 
relations is not only preserved, but converted from a monopoly of the ruling class 
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into the common property of the whole of society, and further developed.'? The 
potential of a “wise division of labor,” though latent in capitalism, will not come 
true until a new society replaces capitalism. 

In conclusion, Marx and Engels characterized the future society based on the 
following: its comparison with capitalism, its level of productivity, the ownership 
of production materials, the distribution of individual consumer goods, the pres- 
ence or absence of classes, the relationship between private labor and social labor, 
the contradiction between use value and exchange value, the commodity—money 
relationship, the situation of commodity market, the adjustment and distribution 
of labor time, the relationship between necessary labor and surplus labor, the rela- 
tionship between necessary labor time and surplus labor time, the measurement of 
wealth, the partial or full development of individuals, the “smart division of labor” 
or spontaneous division of labor, and so on. Few Chinese scholars have produced 
such detailed discussions about Marx’s and Engels’ vision about the basic char- 
acteristics of the future society. Therefore, we need to engage in comprehensive 
socialist reforms and construction based on a broader and deeper understanding, 
by fully embracing Marx and Engels’ overall vision for the future society. 

The following will focus on the prescriptions for the future society by Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, including the basic characteristics of each of the transitional 
periods, socialism, and, ultimately, communism. 


4.2 Basic characteristics of the transition 
period from capitalism to socialism 


Chinese scholars disagree over the concept of the “transitional period.” There 
seem to be three major views: 

The first view is the “major transition.” This view incorporates socialism into 
the transitional period from capitalism to ultimate communism, giving a pro- 
longed and thus “major” transitional period. 

The second view is the “minor transition,” based on the specific situation of 
China and referring to the period from the founding of the People’s Republic of 
China in 1949 to the completion of its socialist transformation in 1956. Due to its 
relative brevity, this period is called the “minor transition” in Chinese academia. 
The Chinese Communist Party’s view of the “transition period” has changed. 
The “minor transition” view prevailed prior to 1956. For example, in 1953, the 
Propaganda Department of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
China indicated in the Study and Publicity Outline of the Party’s General Line 
for the Transition Period: “China’s transition period from the new democratic 
society to the socialist society lasts from the founding of the People’s Republic 
of China to the establishment of a socialist society.” The so-called “establish- 
ment of a socialist society” means the realization of socialist industrialization and 
the completion of the socialist transformation on agriculture, handicraft industry, 
and national capitalist industry and commerce, often referred to as “one industri- 
alization and three transformations.” The language in the phrase “establishment 
of a socialist society” implies the start rather than the full fruition of a socialist 
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society. Since 1958, the Chinese Communist Party’s understanding of the “‘tran- 
sition period” has obviously changed to the “major transition” view. For exam- 
ple, the political report issued at the Second Convention of the Eighth National 
Congress of the Communist Party of China on May 5, 1958, noted: “During the 
entire transition period, that is, before the establishment of the socialist soci- 
ety, the struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, between socialism 
and capitalism, will always remain the main contradiction within our society.” 
Then when is socialism considered to be established? The Communist Party of 
China’s answer in the CPC Central Committee’s Resolution on the Establishment 
of People’s Communes in Rural Areas in 1958 was: “The day socialism is built 
is the day communism arrives.” The establishment of socialism, as referenced 
here, refers not to the start but to the completion of socialism. This view incor- 
porates socialism into the transitional period, merging two periods (transitional 
period and socialism) into one. After the Third Plenary Session of the 1 1th Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party held in 1978, the “minor transition” 
view was gradually revived. On this issue, this book always adopts the view of 
“minor transition.” 

The third view is the “intermediate transition.” In this view, the transition period 
lasts from the proletarian seizure of power to the establishment of an advanced 
socialist society. In terms of duration, it is shorter than the “major transition” and 
longer than the “minor transition,” hence the “intermediate transition” in Chinese 
academia. To Marx and Engels, the “intermediate transition” refers to the time 
between the proletarian victories in advanced capitalist countries and socialism, 
which is the first stage of communism. This chapter focuses on the original views 
of Marx and Engels rather than the situation of China. We will adopt “intermedi- 
ate transition” in our reference to the “transitional period.” Our readers should 
note that in our following discussion of the basic characteristics of the three stages 
(the transitional period, the socialist society, and the advanced stage of the com- 
munist society), we will adopt the ideas of Marx, Engels, and Lenin, rather than 
referring to China’s situation. 

The transition period from capitalist society to socialist society has the follow- 
ing prescriptions or basic characteristics: 

First, it is a period in which the socialist sector of economy and the non-social- 
ist sector of economy co-exist and fight each other, where the former waxes while 
the latter wanes. 

Second, there still exist classes and class struggles during the transition period, 
which is a continuation of class struggles from capitalism. In the transitional 
period, a class society evolves into a classless society. 

Third, the state in the transition period is the proletarian dictatorship, which is 
still a tool of class oppression, used by the proletariat and working people against 
their onetime oppressor. In the transitional period, the situation evolves from the 
state being a tool of class oppression to the state being a tool for social governance. 

Fourth, an important task in the transition period is the development and total 
output of productive forces, to lay the material and technological foundation for 
further development of the socialist society. 
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Fifth, the proletarian dictatorship involves the historical tasks of suppressing 
the rebellion and subversion by the bourgeoisie and other exploiting classes; for- 
tifying national defenses against foreign aggression and subversion; maintaining 
and implementing the socialist legal system to protect people’s lives, property, 
and democratic rights; establishing a socialist economy, including changing 
capitalist private ownership into socialist public ownership with the method of 
confiscation or redemption, transforming peasants and other small producers and 
leading them to the socialist road; carrying out socialist construction and devel- 
oping social productive forces, so as to continuously improve the material living 
standards of the broad masses of the people; developing scientific and cultural 
undertakings, educating the broad masses with proletarian ideas, and constantly 
improving the communist consciousness and morals of the broad masses of the 
people; and adhering to the principle of proletarian internationalism and support- 
ing the world revolution. 


4.3 Basic characteristics of socialism 


The socialist society envisioned by Marx, Engels, and Lenin has the following 
basic prescriptions or basic characteristics: 

First, social productivity has been greatly increased, surpassing that of capital- 
ism. The superiority of socialism over capitalism is manifested both in its higher 
productivity and in its greater capacity to engender further productivity. 

Second, capitalist and other forms of private ownership are eliminated and the 
means of production are owned by the entire society, and therefore there is no 
class distinction between members of society in terms of their means of produc- 
tion. This is the most fundamental feature and prescription for the entire socialist 
society, differentiating socialism from capitalism. 

Third, the principle of “distribution according to work,” or distribution of con- 
sumer goods according to amount of labor, is implemented on the premise that the 
means of production belong to the entire society, and that there is no distinction 
between members of society in their relation to the social means of production. So 
labor is recognized as the sole measure of distribution, thus eliminating systems and 
phenomena of exploitation. The popular saying “more pay for more work” refers to 
distribution according to work. This saying, however, is imprecise and even incor- 
rect. Implementation of “distribution according to work” must integrate “more pay 
for more work.” But the latter does not equate the former. In capitalism, if we disre- 
gard capitalists’ exploitation of laborers, laborers who work more would get more. 
Can we regard this as conforming to the principle of “distribution according to 
work’’? At present, China still pursues an ownership structure in which public own- 
ership dominates with a diversity of other forms of ownership on the side. There 
is still distinction between members of society in their relation to the social means 
of production, labor factors still account for a large portion in the distribution of 
products, and labor has not yet become the sole criterion for distribution. Therefore, 
“distribution according to work” as currently implemented in China is not strictly 
equivalent to the principle envisaged by Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 
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Fourth, the socialist society is a classless society, one in which class distinc- 
tions are abolished, so that the bourgeoisie can neither exist nor regenerate itself. 
Since China has not completely abolished private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and encourages the development of diversified economic elements while 
upholding the primacy of public ownership, class distinctions have not been 
completely eliminated. The implementation of such a basic economic system in 
China is in line with its own national conditions and therefore is the right prac- 
tice. However, in actual socialist societies (including the socialist societies that 
emerged in the Soviet Union and Eastern European countries), there still existed 
classes and class distinctions. Consequently, people believe that social classes and 
class distinctions also exist in the socialist society envisaged by Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin. These people consider that Marx, Engels, and Lenin regard the socialist 
society as a class society, and that these three (at least Lenin) assumed that classes 
and class struggles would always exist in the socialist society. This is a grave 
misunderstanding of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. Some detailed examinations are 
necessary to clear up this misunderstanding. 

In The Class Struggles in France, 1848 to 1850, Marx said, This socialism is 
the declaration of the permanence of the revolution, the class dictatorship of the 
proletariat as the necessary transit point to the abolition of class distinctions gen- 
erally, to the abolition of all the relations of production on which they rest, to the 
abolition of all the social relations that correspond to these relations of production, 
to the revolutionizing of all the ideas that result from these social relations.'° It 
should be explained that “socialism” here refers to the theory of socialism, not the 
socialist social system. Therefore, this socialism theory espouses the class dicta- 
torship of the proletariat during the transitional period, but it does not mean that 
the proletarian dictatorship should continue in the socialist society. The socialist 
society implies “the abolition of class distinctions generally,” namely, the social- 
ist society is a “classless society.” More than a year later, Marx pointed out in 
his letter to Joseph Weydemeyer in 1852 that with regard to the theory of class 
struggle, What I did that was new was to prove: (1) that the existence of classes is 
only bound up with particular historical phases in the development of production; 
(2) that the class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat; 
(3) that this dictatorship itself only constitutes the transition to the abolition of 
all classes and to a classless society.'* That is, the socialist society is a “classless 
society” that has abolished all classes. 

Lenin reiterated that “socialism implies the abolition of classes.” What does 
this mean? To some, Lenin meant that the socialist society implies the period of 
abolishing classes, or that the abolition of classes will be realized by means of 
the socialist society. That is, classes and class struggles still exist in the socialist 
society. Such an understanding is not in line with Lenin’s original intention. Lenin 
was rather explicit in the above quotation: a socialist society is a classless society 
wherein all classes and class distinctions are abolished. Next I will cite further 
expositions by Lenin to expand my explanation. 

Lenin said in The State and Revolution that the period of transition from cap- 
italism to communism is a period “of the overthrow and the complete abolition 
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of the bourgeoisie.”'° In Economics and Politics in the Era of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat, Lenin also said, “Socialism means the abolition of classes. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat has done all it could to abolish classes. But 
classes cannot be abolished at one stroke.” He went on, And classes still remain 
and will remain in the era of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The dictator- 
ship will become unnecessary when classes disappear. Without the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat they will not disappear.'® Lenin was very clear that the 
proletarian dictatorship during the transitional period completely abolishes the 
bourgeoisie. Lenin never said that the socialist society is one where classes are 
abolished. 

Let’s quote two more paragraphs from Lenin. On March 27, 1921, Lenin 
attended the All-Russia Congress of Transport Workers. Arriving at the confer- 
ence venue, he saw this slogan: “The reign of the workers and peasants will last 
forever.” He said that when he read this strange slogan, he thought to himself 
that people were still confused about some of the most fundamental things. Lenin 
pointed out gravely: Indeed, if the reign of the workers and peasants would last 
forever, we should never have socialism, for it implies the abolition of classes; 
and as long as there are workers and peasants, there will be different classes 
and, therefore, no full socialism.'’ In Deception of the People by the Slogans of 
Equality and Freedom, Lenin said, But we say that our goal is equality, and by 
that we mean the abolition of classes. Then the class distinction between workers 
and peasants should be abolished. That is exactly our object. A society in which 
the class distinction between workers and peasants still exists is neither a commu- 
nist society nor a socialist society.'* Lenin as quoted was clear and by no means 
confusing. If a society with a class distinction between workers and peasants is 
not a socialist society, how can we say that the socialist society still has classes 
and class distinctions? Lenin, as quoted, had fully explained that “socialism 
implies the abolition of classes,” not that the abolition of classes will be achieved 
by means of the socialist society. 

Lenin’s definition of classes is well known. He defined classes and the aboli- 
tion of classes in the article A Great Beginning. Lenin believed that class division 
is due to private ownership of the means of production. Once such ownership is 
gone, the means of production will belong to the whole society. Gone also will 
be the material foundation for class division. Consequently, there would be no 
class distinction in societal members’ relation to the social means of production. 
As Lenin clearly stated in The State and Revolution, “there are no classes” means 
“there is no distinction between the members of society as regards their relation to 
the social means of production.”!’ In a socialist society, “the means of production 
are no longer the private property of individuals. The means of production belong 
to the whole of society.” In other words, in the socialist society, there is no 
distinction between the members of society as regards their relation to the social 
means of production. Therefore, “there are no classes.” This is not an abstract 
logical inference, but an unequivocal statement. Regarding the first phase of com- 
munist society, that is, the socialist society, “there are no longer any capitalists, 
any classes, and, consequently, no class can be suppressed.””! 
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Fifth, the dictatorship of the proletariat has fulfilled its historical mission and 
the state has lost its political functions and become a “non-political state.” It no 
longer assumes the nature of class oppressive tools and only has social adminis- 
trative functions. There are many misunderstandings about this basic prescriptive 
view of Marx, Engels, and Lenin on the socialist society. Therefore, it is also nec- 
essary that we make a detailed examination and explanation of this point. 

We will start with Marx’s expositions in Critique of the Gotha Program. 
When discussing the future society, Marx specifically clarified Lassalle’s “riotous 
misuse” of the riotous misconception of “present-day society” and “present-day 
state.” He said: 


“Present-day society” is a capitalist society, which exists in all civilized coun- 
tries, more or less free from medieval admixture, more or less modified by the 
particular historical development of each country, more or less developed. 
On the other hand, the “present-day state” changes with a country’s frontier. 
It is different in the Prusso-German Empire from what it is in Switzerland, 
and different in England from what it is in the United States. The “present- 
day state” is therefore a fiction. 


Nevertheless, the different states of the different civilized countries, in spite 
of their motley diversity of form, all have this in common: that they are based 
on modern bourgeois society, only one more or less capitalistically devel- 
oped. They have, therefore, also certain essential characteristics in common. 
In this sense, it is possible to speak of the “present-day state” in contrast with 
the future, in which its present root, bourgeois society, will have died off.” 


Therefore, to Marx, the supposed “present-day society” is a bourgeois society, and 
the “present-day state” is the bourgeois state. There is no abstract “present-day 
society” or “present-day state” at all, which is just Lassalle’s “riotous misuse.” 
Chinese academia, regrettably, follows Lassalle’s suit and speaks of “Marx’s 
modernity theory.” In my opinion, Marx held no abstract modernity theory, but 
only the capitalist modernity theory. Marx regarded the socialist society as a 
substitute for the modern bourgeois society, but higher than and superior to it. 
Therefore, Marx did not talk about the supposed socialist modernity theory. 
After clarifying the riotous misconception of “present-day society” and “pre- 
sent-day state” of Lassalle in Gotha Program, Marx said: “The question then 
arises: What transformation will the state undergo in communist society? In other 
words, what social functions will remain in existence there that are analogous to 
present state functions.” He then cautioned: “This question can only be answered 
scientifically.” The following quote from Marx is often misunderstood: Between 
capitalist and communist society there lies the period of the revolutionary trans- 
formation of the one into the other. Corresponding to this is also a political transi- 
tion period in which the state can be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship 
of the proletariat. He condemned: “Now the program does not deal with this nor 
with the future state of communist society.”*? Marx’s words clearly expound the 
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following two issues: (1) In the first stage of the communist society, that is, the 
socialist society, the state still exists. At this time, the state has no political func- 
tions and no class-oppressive tools, and “social functions will remain in exist- 
ence there that are analogous to present state (that is, the bourgeois state—author) 
functions.” (2) Between capitalist and socialist society there lies the period of the 
transformation of the one into the other, in which the state is the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, which is different from “the future state of communist society.” If the 
two are equated, then Marx’s comment that “now the program does not deal with 
this nor with the future state of communist society” would be complete tautology, 
a stupidity Marx would not commit. According to Marx, “the future state of com- 
munist society” refers to the first stage of the communist society, to wit, the state 
of the socialist society. Some scholars in China have described “the future state 
of communist society” as the state of the dictatorship of the proletariat, which is 
obviously not in line with Marx’s original intention. 

My understanding of Marx’s description is consistent with that of Lenin, who, 
after extracting the paragraphs from Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program cited 
above, said in the significant notes Marxism on the State, in preparation for The 
State and Revolution: Corresponding to this is also a “political transition period”, 
in which the state can be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. It is no longer “a state in the proper sense of the word”. Marx’s and Engels’ 
views on the state and its withering away were completely identical. Yet Marx 
even spoke of the “future state in communist society”, i.e., he would seem to rec- 
ognize the need for the state even under “communism”. The difference of opinion 
between the two writers on the question of the state was very considerable. Lenin 
then argued: “But such a view would be fundamentally wrong.” He made a list: 


e The state is necessary for the bourgeoisie—Capitalism is the state in its origi- 
nal sense. 

e The state is necessary for the proletariat—The period of transition (the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat): a transitional state (no longer the state in its origi- 
nal sense). 

e The state becomes unnecessary and withers away—The communist society: 
the state withers away. 


Lenin then said: “Clearly, there can be no question of specifying the moment of 
the future ‘withering away’.””* 

Based on the above, Lenin seems to believe that the state would wither away 
in the communist society as well as in its first stage, and Marx’s “the future state 
of communist society” and “the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat” are 
equated (the Communist Party of China has for a period of time held the “great 
transition” view and has regarded the socialist society and the transition period 
as the same stage, thus equating “the future state of communist society” with 
“the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat”). However, Lenin has yet to 
give full expressions. He continued: “And that Marx’s expression quoted above 
refers to the state in the process of withering away.” After quoting Marx, Lenin 
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said: “Without building utopias, Marx defined more fully what can be defined 
now regarding this future, namely, the differences between the lower and higher 
phases (levels, stages) of communist society.””° In the first phase of the commu- 
nist society, “distribution of consumer goods is ‘according to’ the amount of labor 
performed.” “Every member of society performs a certain part of the socially-nec- 
essary work: ‘He who does not work shall not eat’.” “It’s unable at once to elimi- 
nate the other injustice, which consists in the distribution of consumer goods”, and 
“the narrow horizon of bourgeois law” is not left behind. Therefore, “the state has 
not yet completely withered away, since it still remains the safeguarding of “bour- 
geois law’.” In a higher phase of communist society, the society adopts the rule 
that “from each according to his ability, to each according to his needs.” “Labor 
has become life’s prime want.” People “will become accustomed to observing 
them without force.” “Then the door will be thrown wide open for the transition 
from the first phase of communist society to its higher phase, and with it to the 
complete withering away of the state.””’ Lenin’s state “that has not yet completely 
withered away” in the first phase of the communist society is equivalent to “the 
future state of communist society” mentioned by Marx in Critique of the Gotha 
Program. It is not the same as the dictatorship of the proletariat, which has lost 
its political functions, does not have the nature of class oppressive tools, and only 
retains social administrative functions. 

In chapter IV of The State and Revolution, Lenin quoted from Engels’ On 
Authority, which is crucial for a correct understanding of Marx’s, Engels’, and 
Lenin’s thoughts about the state of the future society. Engels wrote: 


Had the autonomist contented themselves with saying that the social organi- 
zation of the future would allow authority only within the bounds which the 
conditions of production make inevitable, one could have come to terms with 
them. But they are blind to all facts that make authority necessary and they 
passionately fight the word. 


Why do the anti-authoritarians not confine themselves to crying out against 
political authority, the state? All socialists are agreed that the state, and with it 
political authority, will disappear as a result of the coming social revolution, 
that is, that public functions will lose their political character and become 
mere administrative functions of watching over social interests. But the anti- 
authoritarians demand that the political state be abolished at one stroke, even 
before the social relations that gave both to it have been destroyed. They 
demand that the first act of the social revolution shall be the abolition of 
authority.8 


After extracting the words of Engels, Lenin said: This argument touches upon 
questions which should be examined in connection with the relationship between 
politics and economics during the withering away of the state (the next chapter is 
devoted to this). These questions are: the transformation of public functions from 
political into simple functions of administration, and the “political state”. This 
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last term, one particularly liable to misunderstanding, indicates the process of 
the withering away of the state: at a certain stage of this process, the state which 
is withering away may be called a non-political state.” The “‘political state” that 
Engels and Lenin referred to is a state with the political functions and nature of 
class-oppressive tools. Both states of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and that 
of the proletariat are “political states.” “The state which is withering away” pro- 
posed by Lenin includes two stages of development. The first stage refers to the 
state of the dictatorship of proletariat which still has the political functions and 
nature of class-oppressive tools and belongs to the “political state”; the second 
stage, namely, “at a certain stage of this process,” belongs to the “non-political 
state,” which refers to the state that has not completely withered away in the first 
stage of the communist society. Here, the “non-political state” is equivalent to 
Marx’s “the future state of communist society” in Critique of the Gotha Program, 
which is obviously different from the dictatorship of the proletariat, a state of the 
“political state.” 

Chapter V of The State and Revolution is devoted to the study of the state’s 
withering away and gives a more thorough and clearer explanation on it. Lenin 
believed that in the first stage of the communist society, that is, the socialist 
society, we must not think that having overthrown capitalism, people will at 
once learn to work for society without any rules of law. Besides, the abolition 
of capitalism does not immediately create the economic prerequisites for such a 
change. There are no other rules than those of “bourgeois law.” To this extent, 
therefore, there still remains the need for a state, which, while safeguarding the 
common ownership of the means of production, would safeguard equality in 
labor and in the distribution of products. At this time, “the state withers away 
insofar as there are no longer any capitalists, any classes, and, consequently, no 
class can be suppressed.” “But the state has not yet completely withered away, 
since it still remains the safeguarding of ‘bourgeois law’, which sanctifies actual 
inequality. For the state to wither away completely, complete communism is 
necessary.”*° “It follows that under communism there remains for a time not 
only bourgeois law, but even the bourgeois state, without the bourgeoisie!”?! 
Here, the “time” under communism refers to the first stage of the communist 
society, namely, the socialist society; the “bourgeois state” “without the bour- 
geoisie” refers neither to the state of the bourgeois dictatorship nor to that of the 
proletarian dictatorship, but to a state without the political functions or nature 
of class-oppressive tools, viz., Marx’s “future state of communist society” in 
Critique of the Gotha Program. 

After the victory of the October Revolution, Lenin still explicitly distin- 
guished the Soviet regime of the proletarian dictatorship from the state of the 
socialist society. He said in the Third All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Workers’, 
Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, written in January 1918: “We have created 
it—we have already established a socialist Republic of Soviets.” But “I have no 
illusions about our having only just entered the period of transition to socialism, 
about not yet having reached socialism.” In “‘Left-Wing’ Childishness and 
the Petty-Bourgeois Mentality” written in May 1918, Lenin said: “Nor, I think, 
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has any Communist denied that the term Socialist Soviet Republic implies the 
determination of Soviet power to achieve the transition to socialism, and not that 
the new economic system is recognised as a socialist order.”*? Therefore, after 
the victory of the October Revolution, Lenin still held that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat was a state in the transition period rather than that of the socialist 
society. 

In summary, Marx, Engels, and Lenin believed that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat must be adhered to in the transition period from capitalism to social- 
ism. After the transition period and after the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
state have entered the socialist society, the state begins to wither away, but not 
completely. The state that has not yet completely withered away loses the political 
functions and nature of class-oppressive tools, and only retains social administra- 
tive functions, which is rendered as “the future state of communist society” per 
Marx, as “non-political state” per Engels, and as “the state that has not yet com- 
pletely withered away” and “bourgeois state without the bourgeoisie” per Lenin. 
Regarding the withering away of the state, Marx, Engels, and Lenin strictly upheld 
the theory of development and the basic principles of historical materialism in the 
dialectical relationship between politics and economy. The withering away of the 
state, in the eyes of Marx, Engels, and Lenin, is a spontaneous and long-term 
process which starts with the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and ends in the higher stage of the communist society. In this long process, politi- 
cal functions and the nature of the class-oppressive tools of the state will have 
decreased and weakened, and its social administrative functions increased and 
strengthened. When class is eliminated and the state enters the socialist society, 
the political functions and nature of the class-oppressive tools of the state will 
disappear and only the social administrative functions will be retained. By the 
higher stage of the communist society, the state will completely wither away and 
be replaced by social administrative organizations. 

Sixth, the commodity—money relationship will be abolished and the prod- 
uct economy (or time economy) will be implemented. Marx pointed out in the 
Critique of the Gotha Programme: Within the co-operative society based on com- 
mon ownership of the means of production, the producers do not exchange their 
products; just as little does the labor employed on the products appear here as 
the value of these products, as a material quality possessed by them, since now, 
in contrast to capitalist society, individual labor no longer exists in an indirect 
fashion but directly as a component part of total labor.** This makes it clear that 
the first stage of the communist society, the socialist society, is no longer a com- 
modity economy society but a product economy wherein commodities, currencies 
and markets are abolished. Engels said in Anti-Duhring: “With the seizing of the 
means of production by society production of commodities is done away with, 
and, simultaneously, the mastery of the product over the producer. Anarchy in 
social production is replaced by systematic, definite organisation.”*> He added: 
From the moment when society enters into possession of the means of production 
and uses them in direct association for production, the labour of each individual, 
however varied its specifically useful character may be, becomes at the start and 
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directly social labour. The quantity of social labour contained in a product need 
not then be established in a roundabout way; daily experience shows in a direct 
way how much of it is required on the average.** 

Most scholars in China agree with Marx and Engels that the socialist soci- 
ety will have abolished the commodity—money relationship and implemented 
the product economy (or time economy). However, researchers disagree whether 
Lenin put forward the thought of the socialist commodity economy. Some believe 
that Lenin advocated the abolition of commodity—money relations during the mil- 
itary communist period, but after the implementation of the new economic policy, 
especially in works such as “On Cooperation,” he not only advocated advancing 
socialism by employing commodity exchange and free trade, but also advocated 
that in the socialist society, it is still necessary to uphold the idea and implement 
the practice of the commodity economy. As far as I am concerned, this does not 
conform to Lenin’s thoughts and is therefore incorrect. After the implementation 
of the new economic policy, Lenin frankly acknowledged and decisively cor- 
rected the “left” mistake that attempted to directly advance to socialism through 
government decrees in the military communist period, and advocated advanc- 
ing to socialism through state capitalism and by employing commodity economy. 
However, he never took socialist society as a commodity economy society. We 
will analyze relevant statements Lenin dictated in his last moments in the article 
“On Cooperation.” 

Lenin said in “On Cooperation”: “Indeed, since political power is in the hands 
of the working-class, since this political power owns all the means of production, 
the only task, indeed, that remains for us is to organize the population in coop- 
erative societies.” “By adopting NEP we made a concession to the peasant as a 
trader, to the principal of private trade; it is precisely for this reason ... that the 
cooperative movement is of such immense importance.” “And given social own- 
ership of the means of production, given the class victory of the proletariat over 
the bourgeoisie, the system of civilized cooperators is the system of socialism.” 
“Under our present system, cooperative enterprises differ from private capitalist 
enterprises because they are collective enterprises, but do not differ from social- 
ist enterprises if the land on which they are situated and means of production 
belong to the state, i.e., the working-class.” “If we exclude concessions, which, 
incidentally, have not developed on any considerable scale, cooperation under our 
conditions nearly always coincides fully with socialism.” “Now we are entitled 
to say that for us the mere growth of cooperation ... is identical with the growth 
of socialism, and at the same time we have to admit that there has been a radical 
modification in our whole outlook on socialism.”?” 

Can we conclude from these arguments made by Lenin that he believed that 
co-operation as collective enterprises would still exist after entering the socialist 
society? Can it be said that Lenin believed that there would still be commod- 
ity—money relations in the socialist society, which therefore would still be a com- 
modity economy society? Does Lenin’s thought in his last years complement, 
inherit, and develop or rather negate The State and Revolution? | believe that 
we must take a scientific and cautious attitude towards these questions; we must 
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not be rash and simplistic. Our following discussion correlates statements in “On 
Cooperation,” The State and Revolution and other works. 


1 Is the co-operative as depicted by Lenin a social organization and system 
during the transition to socialism, or is it of socialist society? I think it is the 
former rather than the latter. Lenin said: The power of the state over all large- 
scale means of production, political power in the hands of the proletariat, the 
alliance of this proletariat with the many millions of small and very small 
peasants, the assured proletarian leadership of the peasantry ... Is this not all 
that is necessary to build a complete socialist society out of cooperatives, out 
of cooperatives alone ... Is this not all that is necessary to build a complete 
socialist society? It is still not the building of socialist society, but it is all that 
is necessary and sufficient for it. It is very clear here that the co-operative sys- 
tem as a commodity trading organization “‘is not the building of socialist soci- 
ety,” but the means whereby “to build a complete socialist society.” Lenin 
continued: From the point of view of the “enlightened” European there is not 
much left for us to do to induce absolutely everyone to take not a passive, but 
active part in cooperative operations. Strictly speaking, there is “only” one 
thing we have left to do and that is to make our people so “enlightened” that 
they understand all the advantages of everybody participating in the work of 
the cooperatives, and organizes participation. There are now no other devices 
needed to advance to socialism.** It’s very clear here that to induce everyone 
to take part in the cooperative is “to advance to socialism.” 

2 Is the co-operative socialist or capitalist? I think it is capitalist rather than 
socialist. Lenin said: I use the term “state capitalism”, firstly, to connect his- 
torically our present position with the position adopted in my controversy 
with the so-called Left Communists; also, I argued at the time that state capi- 
talism would be superior to our existing economy. It was important for me to 
show the continuity between ordinary state capitalism and the unusual, even 
very unusual, state capitalism to which I referred in introducing the reader 
to the New Economic Policy. Secondly, the practical purpose was always 
important to me. And the practical purpose of our New Economic Policy 
was to lease out concessions. In the prevailing circumstances, concessions 
in our country would unquestionably have been a pure type of state capital- 
ism. He went on, “But there is another aspect of the matter for which we 
may need state capitalism, or at least a comparison with it. It is a question of 
cooperatives.”*? It is important that Lenin distinguished between state capi- 
talism under bourgeois dictatorship and that under proletarian dictatorship. 
However, this is not directly related to the issues we are discussing now and 
will discuss later. Here, Lenin mainly said that there are two types of state 
capitalism under the dictatorship of the proletariat: one is the concession sys- 
tem, which refers to state capitalism in the industrial and commercial sector; 
“another aspect of the matter” refers to agriculture and peasants. The co- 
operative of peasants is another type of state capitalism. Lenin went on to 
point out that co-operative enterprises are not private capitalist enterprises 
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nor enterprises of the consistently socialist type, but a third type combining 
those two. He said: Under our present economic conditions, when we com- 
bine private capitalist enterprises—but in no other way than nationalized land 
and in no other way than under the control of the working-class state—with 
enterprises of the consistently socialist type (the means of production, the 
land on which the enterprises are situated, and the enterprises as a whole 
belonging to the state), the question arizes about a third type of enterprise, the 
cooperatives.*° Lenin’s co-operative as a third type of enterprise is obviously 
of state capitalism, rather than of socialism. 

3 How to understand Lenin’s “the system of civilized cooperators is the system 
of socialism,” “cooperation always coincides fully with socialism,” and “the 
mere growth of cooperation is identical with the growth of socialism’? As I 
said before, Lenin said that his state capitalism in “On Cooperation” and that 
in his article “‘Left-Wing’ Childishness and the Petty-Bourgeois Mentality” 
written in May 1918, were historically linked. That is, the two are consist- 
ent and not contradictory. In his May 1918 article, Lenin believed that five 
elements actually constitute the economic structures that existed in Russia 
at the time: (1) patriarchal, that is, to a considerable extent natural, peasant 
farming; (2) small commodity production (this includes the majority of those 
peasants who sell their grain); (3) private capitalism; (4) state capitalism; 
and (5) socialism. Among these economic elements, state capitalism is more 
advanced than the patriarchal natural, peasant farming, small commodity 
production, and the private capitalism economy. Meanwhile, national capi- 
talism is an improvement compared with them. In Russia, the state capital- 
ism did not struggle with socialism, but the petty-bourgeoisie and private 
capitalism struggled with both capitalism and socialism. The state capitalism 
was consistent with socialism. Lenin supposed that under the condition that 
political power in the hands of the proletariat and the state capitalism was 
supervized and regulated by the proletarian state, the state capitalist economy 
was not only a link and step to advance to socialism, but also had socialist 
factors and a socialist nature to a certain degree. Therefore, we can only view 
the co-operative as an economic element of socialist nature, consistent with 
socialism, and generated in the process of advancing to socialism. In this 
sense, Lenin said that “the system of civilized cooperators is the system of 
socialism,” “cooperation always coincides fully with socialism,” and “the 
mere growth of cooperation is identical with the growth of socialism.” 

4 How to understand Lenin’s statement that “there has been a radical modifica- 
tion in our whole outlook on socialism” seen in The State and Revolution? 
To some Chinese scholars, this statement indicates Lenin’s changed view of 
the general nature and basic principle of socialism. In particular, he changed 
his previous view that the socialist society had abolished the commodity— 
money relationship and implemented the product economy. He believed that 
the socialist society should also preserve commodity-money relations and 
implement the socialist commodity economy. This is a misunderstanding of 
Lenin’s thought. To me, Lenin meant that the New Economic Policy period 
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represented a changed view on the transition from military communism to 
socialism, rather than on the general nature and basic prescription of social- 
ism as seen in The State and Revolution. This change is mainly manifested in 
the following two aspects: 


First, it means that “the emphasis is changing.” Lenin clearly pointed out: The 
radical modification is this; formerly we placed, and had to place, the main 
emphasis on the political struggle, on revolution, on winning political power, etc. 
Now the emphasis is changing and shifting to peaceful, organizational, “cultural” 
work.*! We know that Lenin’s idea on shifting the emphasis was not first proposed 
in the article “On Cooperation.” As early as April 1918, he proposed it in “The 
Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government.” He said: In every socialist revolu- 
tion, after the proletariat has solved the problem of capturing power, and to the 
extent that the task of expropriating the expropriators and suppressing their resist- 
ance has been carried out in the main, there necessarily comes to the forefront the 
fundamental task of creating a social system superior to capitalism, namely, rais- 
ing the productivity of labour, and in this connection (and for this purpose) secur- 
ing better organization of labour. The tasks of raising the productivity of labor 
include establishing “the material basis of large-scale industry” and “the raising 
of the educational and cultural level of the mass of the population.”“? However, 
due to the domestic rebellion and the armed intervention of foreign imperialism, 
Lenin’s idea on shifting of emphasis was not implemented, and he was forced to 
take part in revolutionary war to defend the Soviet government. After the revolu- 
tionary war, Lenin again proposed the idea of shifting the emphasis. It can be seen 
that Lenin’s article “On Cooperation” is merely a re-emphasis of his thoughts 
presented after the victory of the October Revolution in 1918 and in the period of 
starting a new economic policy, and has nothing to do with the general nature and 
basic principle of socialism presented in The State and Revolution. 

Second, the specific form of advancing to socialism has changed. Lenin once 
believed that countries with backward economy and culture should advance to 
socialism through state capitalism after the proletariat captured power. On the eve 
of the October Revolution, in The Impending Catastrophe and How to Combat 
It, Lenin considered the question of how to advance to socialism after the vic- 
tory of the revolution, and put forward the proposal of state capitalism.’ In May 
1918, under the circumstance that the task of expropriating the expropriators was 
basically completed, Lenin put forward the issue of state capitalism in the article 
““Left-Wing’ Childishness and the Petty-Bourgeois Mentality,” and advocated 
advancing to socialism through state capitalism.** However, due to domestic 
rebellion and armed intervention by foreign imperialism, Lenin’s proposal of 
advancing to socialism through state capitalism was not realized, and the country 
was forced to implement military communism. Under so-called military com- 
munism, the state implements a surplus grain collection system for peasants and 
implements a ration system of daily necessities (mainly food) among workers and 
revolutionary teams. Lenin also envisioned taking measures to abolish commodi- 
ties and currencies. In fact, the military communism is to employ decrees of the 
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proletarian state and use administrative methods to directly advance to socialism. 
Practice has proved that this path did not work. When the armed intervention 
of foreign imperialism was repelled and domestic rebellion was quelled in the 
spring of 1921, Lenin proposed abandoning military communism and employing 
the new economic policy. The essence of the new economic policy is advancing 
to socialism through state capitalism. It can be seen that “the radical modification” 
in “our whole outlook on socialism” in “On Cooperation” refers to the shift from 
military communism as a way to advance to socialism based on state decrees, 
to the new economic policy of advancing to socialism through state capitalism. 
What has changed here is only the specific form of advancing to socialism, not the 
general nature and basic principle of socialism. To advance to socialism through 
state capitalism, it is of course necessary to utilize commodity—money relations, 
but Lenin never said that, after the advance to socialist society, it would be neces- 
sary to retain commodity—money relations, thus treating the socialist society as a 
commodity economy society. 


4.4 Basic characteristics of the advanced 
stage of the communist society 


Marx, Engels, and Lenin always adhered to the principle that “we don’t want 
to predict the future in a dogmatic way, and we just discover the new world in 
criticizing the old world,” so their predictions and assumptions about the basic 
characteristics of the advanced stage of communist society were very principled. 
They only outlined the most basic characteristics of the advanced stage of com- 
munist society: 

First, social productivity is highly developed, and material wealth is 
extremely rich. 

Second, labor has become the primary need of human life, and the princi- 
ple of “from each according to his ability; to each according to his needs” is 
implemented. 

Third, the differences between workers and peasants, between urban and 
rural areas, and between manual and mental labor have been eliminated. The 
old-style spontaneous division of labor gives way to a more reasonable “wise 
division of labor.” 

Fourth, people’s communist consciousness and morality have greatly 
improved. Individuals have become fully developed new people, consciously 
abiding by social public order. 

Fifth, the country is completely extinct and replaced by a social management 
agency. 

The process of the human pursuit of freedom is the process of people’s own 
development. For the whole society, the true realization of human freedom is 
the liberalization of all human beings. When Marx and Engels were alive, they 
regarded the two stages of the future communist society as a whole, and believed 
that the communist society was one in which human freedom and liberation 
were fully realized. Judging from the practice of the communist movement, the 
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socialist society is only the inevitable stage of realizing human liberation, and the 
advanced stage of communist society is the stage of complete liberation of man- 
kind and the ideal state of human social progress. 

The free and comprehensive development of mankind as a lofty social ideal 
can only be realized in the advanced stage of communism. This is a historical 
process liberated from the economic and social relations that confine people in the 
evolution of social forms. The starting point of this historical process is the con- 
temporary historical movement instead of a castle built in the air. The precondi- 
tion or the essential material basis of realizing the advanced stage of communism 
is highly developed productivity. People will become fully free and developed on 
the following conditions: a high level of productivity; the elimination of private 
ownership, exploitation, “three major differences”(i.e. the differences between 
workers and peasants, between urban and rural areas, and between manual and 
mental labor) and the old-style spontaneous division of labor; the establishment of 
a community of free individuals; and the control of individual and social develop- 
ment in the hands of consciously united individuals. 

Human beings’ freedom and liberation are gradually realized in historical 
progress. Human society has experienced three historical stages, which evolved 
gradually from the natural economy to the commodity economy and then to the 
product economy. Correspondingly, human development has also experienced 
three historical stages, from human dependence on people to human dependence 
on objects and then to individuals’ all-round development. In the advanced stage 
of the communist society in the future, people will eventually break away from 
the animal world in a certain sense, moving from animal living conditions to 
real human living conditions, becoming the conscious and true masters of nature 
for the first time. People’s own laws of social action will be used skillfully by 
themselves and will therefore be subject to people’s control. Only from that time 
will man himself, with full consciousness, make his own history—only from that 
time will the social causes set in movement by him have, in the main and in a 
constantly growing measure, the results intended by him. It is the humanity’s leap 
from the kingdom of necessity to the kingdom of freedom.” 

The free and full development of human beings depends ultimately on the 
development of labor itself. In the advanced stage of the communist society, labor 
becomes the first human need and a free and conscious activity. People regard 
their own development as the end, with ample time to cultivate their mind, body, 
character, and individuality, to eventually complete their personhood. 

The advanced stage of communist society can only be realized on the basis 
of a fully developed socialist society. It will be a society of material abundance, 
edified spirit, and full freedom. Its process of fruition, however, will be long and 
tortuous. In the past, this process was mistakenly thought to be easy and quick. 
Such mistaken understanding led to more haste but less speed, a practice against 
laws of history. Although its fundamental features and trajectory may be scientifi- 
cally derived, the advanced stage of communism sees its actual development in 
concrete future practices. We need to hold hard onto our true direction but remain 
open to the actual unfolding of the future. 
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Although the advanced stage of the communist society is still a long way 
ahead, we cannot waver in our lofty ideals of communism. The triad of the past, 
the present, and the future constitute an integrated unity of intrinsic logic, wherein 
the past grows to be the present, which, driven by its own contradictions, evolves 
into the future. A scientific understanding of history is predicated on the organic 
integration of the past, the present, and the future. Irreversibly, time moves lin- 
early in one direction. This represents a naturalistic comprehension of history, 
free from human motives and theories. If based on human motives, their histori- 
cal theories, and their theory-guided practices, the links in the chain of yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow are no longer fixed but alterable, no longer absolute but rela- 
tive, no longer ineluctable but revisable, no longer unilaterally fixed but bilater- 
ally interactive. The past and the present may determine the future, whose vision 
may in turn determine the former as well. The complex triad of yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow is one of mutual influence. 

In historical activities and researches, not only the past and reality guide the 
future, but the future also guides and influences reality. The future refers to things 
that have not yet happened, appeared, and existed. Although human cognition 
moves along the linearity of time, it strives to transcend the present and project 
itself upon the future. The vision derived therefrom guides our present actions. 
We heed history because reality germinates in history. The lesson gleaned from 
history teaches the future. Likewise, we envision the future because it animates 
and designs what we do today. We say that history has an objective regular- 
ity independent of human will. Our reality derives from an ineluctable history. 
However, this does not mean that reality is not amenable to the influence of our 
vision of the future. 

Life ideal refers to people’s pursuit and yearning for the future. Establishing 
a scientific life ideal plays an important guiding and promoting role in people’s 
actual activities. First, the ideal is the lighthouse for life voyages. Once the ideal, 
as the goal of life’s pursuit and aspiration, is established, it will guide the direc- 
tion of life. Especially at critical moments of important choices, the ideal is like a 
beacon in the sea, directing people ahead. Second, the ideal fuels the action that 
goes beyond reality. The endeavor to translate ideals into reality will encounter 
challenges and obstacles, which call for fortitude and courage. Ideals powerfully 
drive the actions that sculpt our reality. Moreover, the ideal sustains the spirit. 
Human life is composed of the material and the spiritual. The former sustains the 
body; the latter sustains the mind. The void of ideals breeds the hollow spirit. A 
vital ideal enriches the spirit and furnishes optimistic equanimity in trying adver- 
sity. This is the bedrock of our communist ideal. 
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5 The controversy about “whether one 
country can accomplish socialism” 


After the victory of the socialist revolution occurred first in Russia on November 
7, 1917, the Soviet regime or proletarian dictatorship was established, while the 
rest of the world remained capitalist or pre-capitalist. At that time, the Russian 
reactionary bourgeoisie and foreign imperialism colluded and madly attacked the 
Soviet regime in an attempt to kill it in the cradle. It was under this severe situa- 
tion that Lenin reiterated the question of whether one country could accomplish 
socialism, a question he first put forward before the October Revolution (1917). 
His answer to the question was negative. “Accomplishing socialism” refers to the 
establishment of a socialist society as envisioned by Marx and Engels—a com- 
plete or developed socialist society rather than a preliminary or underdeveloped 
socialist society. Initially, Stalin thought a country alone could not accomplish 
socialism. Soon, he changed his view, believing that one country could accomplish 
complete socialiam, and considered his new view as one of Lenin’s thoughts. As 
for this issue, no disagreement existed in the Soviet leadership and the theoretical 
circles before Lenin’s death; everyone agreed that a country could not accom- 
plish socialism. However, after Lenin’s death, Stalin changed to the belief that 
a country could accomplish socialism. A fierce debate in the Soviet leadership 
and the theoretical circles arose. Within the Soviet leadership, Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, and others insisted on Lenin’s thought that a country could not accom- 
plish socialism. Stalin and Bukharin, on the other hand, believed that a country 
could accomplish socialism. Stalin used the power in his hand to suppress dissent 
and branded dissidents as the “opposition faction.” They were variously accused 
and persecuted with tactics including exile, deportation, imprisonment, killing, 
and deportation. The debate ended in Stalin’s victory. Since then, the idea that one 
country alone can accomplish socialism has been mistaken by many as Lenin’s 
thought. In China, until now, Stalin’s view has been deemed correct in some of 
the authoritative monographs and textbooks, a regrettable situation in scholar- 
ship. Therefore, this chapter is going to delve into the issue in order to clear up 
misunderstandings in the academia and to assert the essence of Lenin’s thoughts. 
The focus will be on Lenin’s and Stalin’s thoughts. As for Trotsky’s thoughts, 
he made a detailed discussion about his opinion in Appendix || “Socialism in a 
Separate Country?”! in his monograph The History of the Russian Revolution. 
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Interested readers may refer to that. The book On the Rise and Fall of the Soviet 
Union edited by Lu Nanquan and others also offers a detailed introduction to and 
assessment of the debate.’ Interested readers may refer to this book as well. 


5.1 Lenin’s thought that one country 
cannot accomplish socialism 


As mentioned before, in two articles, “On the Slogan for a United States of 
Europe” in 1915 and “The Military Programme of the Proletarian Revolution” in 
1916, Lenin presented the idea that the socialist revolution could first be success- 
ful in one country or several countries. But like Marx and Engels, he believed that 
socialism was a “global historic cause,” and that the proletariat of one or several 
countries could not achieve the ultimate victory of socialism and build a complete 
or developed socialist society. This task can only be accomplished through the 
concerted efforts of the proletariat all over the world. Lenin never proposed that 
one country alone could achieve socialism, neither before nor after the October 
Revolution, nor even till his death. What follows is a brief but systematic historical 
review of Lenin’s thoughts on this issue. The evolution of Lenin’s thoughts about 
this issue can be divided into four periods: after the 1905 Revolution and before 
the October Revolution; during the early triumph of the October Revolution; from 
spring/summer 1918 to late 1920; and from late 1920 to his death. 


5.1.1 From the 1905 Revolution to the time 
before the October Revolution 


During Russia’s 1905 Revolution, Lenin proposed this idea: The complete victory 
of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in Russia and the victory of the proletar- 
ian-socialist revolution could instigate the outbreak of the proletarian revolution in 
Western Europe; after that, the proletarian victory of Western Europe would come 
to the aid of the victory of the Russian socialist revolution; without the former, the 
latter would absolutely fail. In the article “Social-Democracy and the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government,” written in March 1905, Lenin said that Russia had 
fully won the bourgeois-democratic revolution. Now the time has come when the 
flames of revolution have spread throughout the land, and when even the most 
skeptical have come to believe in the inevitable overthrow of the autocracy in 
the near future. But Social-Democracy, as if by some irony of history, has to deal 
once more with precisely the same reactionary and opportunist attempts to drag 
the movement back, to play down its tasks, and to obscure its slogans.’ What is 
addressed here is the interplay between the bourgeois-democratic revolution in 
Russia and proletarian-socialist revolution in Western Europe. 

“Russia has achieved a complete victory in its bourgeoisie democratic revolu- 
tion,” concluded Lenin in June-July 1905, when he summed up the experience 
and lessons of the 1905 revolution in his work Two Tactics of Social-Democracy 
in the Democratic Revolution. He added, “Such a victory will enable us to rouse 
Europe, and the socialist proletariat of Europe, after throwing off the yoke of the 
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bourgeoisie, will in its turn help us to accomplish the socialist revolution.” It was 
Lenin’s opinion back then that the conditions for a socialist revolution in Europe 
were rather mature. Thus, Russian Social Democracy had “set the revolutionary 
proletariat of Russia an active aim: to win the battle for democracy and to use this 
victory for carrying the revolution into Europe.” Lenin did not agree to the notion 
that there was an unbridgeable moat between the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
and the proletarian-socialist revolution. He maintained that the total triumph of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution was a preparation for the victory of socialist revo- 
lution. “Its future is the struggle against private property, the struggle of the wage 
worker against the employer, the struggle for Socialism.” Lenin criticized the mis- 
taken dichotomy between the bourgeois-democratic revolution and the proletarian- 
socialist revolution. He said, We all absolutely insist on the necessity of drawing a 
most strict line between them; but can it be denied that individual, particular ele- 
ments of the two revolutions become interwoven in history? Have there not been a 
number of socialist movements and attempts at establishing Socialism in the period 
of democratic revolutions in Europe? And will not the future socialist revolution 
in Europe still have to do a very great deal that has been left undone in the field 
of democracy?’ These statements by Lenin explained not only the mutual influ- 
ence and support between the bourgeois democratic revolution and the proletarian 
socialist revolution, but also the idea that the total victory of the former would 
inevitably lead to the latter. This idea that the proletarian-socialist revolution and 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution were linked and the Russian revolution shared 
mutual support with the European proletarian-socialist revolution carries the impli- 
cation that the victory of the proletarian-socialist revolution in Western Europe was 
an important safeguard of the fruit of the Russian proletarian revolution. 

In the short essay “The Stages, the Trend, and the Prospects of the Revolution,” 
written between late 1905 and early 1906, Lenin clarified that the Russian pro- 
letarian revolution would be subject to inevitable failure without the support of 
the European proletarian socialist revolution. He said, This struggle would have 
been almost hopeless for the Russian proletariat alone and its defeat would have 
been as inevitable as the defeat of the German revolutionary party in 1849-50, or 
of the French proletariat in 1871, had the European socialist proletariat not come 
to the assistance of the Russian proletariat.® 

When returning to his motherland from Switzerland in March 1917, Lenin 
wrote in a “Farewell Letter to the Swiss Workers” that the Russian proletarian 
socialist revolution might start first and then trigger the outbreak of the proletar- 
ian revolutions in Europe and America. He also specified that Russian proletariat 
alone did not hold the power to finish its socialist revolution without support of the 
European proletarian revolution; that is, one nation alone was incapable of achiev- 
ing socialism. He added, Single-handed, the Russian proletariat cannot bring the 
socialist revolution to a victorious conclusion. But it can give the Russian revo- 
lution a mighty sweep that would create the most favourable conditions for a 
socialist revolution, and would, in a sense, start it. It can facilitate the rise of a 
situation in which its chief, its most trustworthy and most reliable collaborator, 
the European and American socialist proletariat, could join the decisive battles.’ 
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5.1.2 During the early victory of the October Revolution 


Early after the victory of the October Revolution, Lenin believed that it was 
impossible to achieve the final victory of socialism in one country. Without the 
support of Western proletarian revolutions, the Russian revolution was destined to 
fail. Around the time when the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was signed in March 1918 
between Russia and Germany, Lenin reiterated that the Russian revolution, after 
its initial victory, was nothing but a newborn infant incapable of defeating German 
imperialism; therefore Russia had to make temporary compromizes and conces- 
sions by signing peace treaties with, and ceding territories to, Germany. This strat- 
egy of yielding space for time afforded Russia a breather to preserve itself till the 
outbreak of and assistance from the proletarian revolution in Western Europe. 

In his “Speeches at the Meeting of the C.C. of the R.S.D.L.P. (B.) on Peace 
and War January 24th, 1918”, Lenin said, “Undoubtedly a humiliation, we can- 
not but sign the treaty. A war would mean the end of this government, in whose 
place another government will arise to sign the same treaty.” He harshly criticized 
advocates of war against Germany: 


Those supportive of war against Germany claim that this war will develop 
into a civil war with German Imperialism, which may arouse the revolution 
inside Germany. However, it should be noted that the revolution in Germany 
is merely in its gestation while that in Russia has birthed its healthy baby—a 
socialist republic. A war would kill this baby.* 


In his article “On History of the Question of the Unfortunate Peace,” written 
before January 20-24, 1918, Lenin said, The position of the socialist revolution 
in Russia must form the basis of any definition of the international tasks of our 
Soviet power, for the international situation in the fourth year of the war is such 
that it is quite impossible to predict the probable moment of outbreak of revolu- 
tion and overthrow of any of the European imperialist governments (including the 
German). That the socialist revolution in E’urope must come, and will come, is 
beyond doubt. All our hopes for the final victory of socialism are founded on this 
certainty and on this scientific prognosis.’ That is, Lenin’s confidence in the final 
victory of the Russian revolution comes from his faith in the proletarian revolu- 
tions in Western Europe. Only when supported by the Western proletarian revolu- 
tions could the Russian revolution be fortified and gain final victory and establish 
a complete or developed socialist society. 

On February 24, 1918, Lenin said in “Report on the Meeting of the All-Russia 
C.E.C, February 24, 1918” that the terms for signing the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
were indeed unprecedentedly severe, brutal, and predatory, and therefore we had 
bought all the time possible to see “whether other countries would join in, whether 
the European proletariat, without whose help we cannot achieve a lasting socialist 
victory, would come to our aid.”!” 

At the (Emergent) Seventh Congress of the R.C.P. (B.) on March 7, 1918, in 
his “Political Report of the Central Committee,” Lenin said: This is the greatest 
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difficulty of the Russian revolution, its greatest historical problem—the need 
to solve international problems, the need to evoke a world revolution, to effect 
the transition from our strictly national revolution to the world revolution. This 
problem confronts us in all its incredible difficulty. Lenin believed that regarded 
from the world-historical point of view, there would doubtlessly be no hope of 
the ultimate victory of our revolution if it were to remain alone, if there were no 
revolutionary movements in other countries. When the Bolshevik Party tackled 
the job alone, it did so in the firm conviction that the revolution was maturing 
in all countries and that in the end—but not at the very beginning—no matter 
what difficulties we experienced, no matter what defeats were in store for us, the 
world socialist revolution would come—because it is coming; would mature— 
because it is maturing and will reach full maturity. I repeat, our salvation from 
all these difficulties is an all Europe revolution. He added, “It is the absolute 
truth that without a German revolution we are doomed.”'! In “Resolution on 
War and Peace,” composed no later than March 8, Lenin said: “The Congress 
considers the only reliable guarantee of consolidation of the socialist revolution 
that has been victorious in Russia to be its conversion into a world working-class 
revolution.” He goes on, The Congress is confident that the working-class revo- 
lution is maturing persistently in all belligerent countries and is preparing the 
full and inevitable defeat of imperialism, the Congress declares that the social- 
ist proletariat of Russia will support the fraternal revolutionary movement of 
the proletariat of all countries with all its strength and with every means at its 
disposal. '? 

On April 23, 1918, Lenin said in his “Speech in the Moscow Soviet of 
Workers’, Peasants’ and Red Army Deputies”: The most difficult, the gravest 
phase in the life of our revolution has now begun. The task before us is the inflex- 
ible exertion of all our strength and its application to new creative work, for only 
iron endurance and labour discipline will enable the revolutionary Russian pro- 
letariat, as yet so solitary in its gigantic revolutionary work, to hold out till the 
time of deliverance when the international proletariat will come to our aid. He 
added, We are a revolutionary working-class contingent that has advanced to the 
forefront, not because we are better than other workers, not because the Russian 
proletariat is superior to the working class of other countries, but solely because 
we were one of the most backward countries in the world. We shall achieve final 
victory only when we succeed at last in conclusively smashing international impe- 
rialism, which relies on the tremendous strength of its equipment and discipline. 
But we shall achieve victory only together with all the workers of other countries, 
of the whole world. He went on, “Our backwardness has put us in the forefront, 
and we shall perish unless we are capable of holding out until we receive powerful 
support from workers who have risen in revolt in other countries.”'? Therefore, 
to Lenin, even if an economically and culturally backward country took the lead 
in the world revolution and became the first to achieve the victory of the prole- 
tarian revolution and control of national power, the fruit of revolution was still 
unsolid. The outcome of the proletarian revolution could only be solidified and 
the final victory of socialist revolution, that is, the establishment of a developed 
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or complete socialist society attained when Russia gained the support of the world 
proletarian revolution as it actually occurred. 

Lenin believed that the role of the revolution pioneers could be played by the 
proletarians of different countries where revolutions might start. However, social- 
ism was a “historic global mission,” in which a socialist society marked the finish 
of the revolution, and it required the joint efforts of proletarians around the world. 
Socialist society could not be established single-handedly by one country. On 
January 24, Lenin made the “Report on the Activities of the Council of People’s 
Commissars” at the Third All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ 
and Peasants’ Deputies, in which he said: The great founders of socialism, Marx 
and Engels, having watched the development of the labour movement and the 
growth of the world socialist revolution for a number of decades, saw clearly 
that the transition from capitalism to socialism would require prolonged birth- 
pangs, a long period of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the break-up of all that 
belonged to the past, the ruthless destruction of all forms of capitalism, the co- 
operation of the workers of all countries, who would have to combine their efforts 
to ensure complete victory. And they said that at the end of the nineteenth century 
“the Frenchman will begin it, and the German will finish it’—the Frenchman 
would begin it because in the course of decades of revolution he had acquired 
that intrepid initiative in revolutionary action that made him the vanguard of the 
socialist revolution.” He went on, Things have turned out differently from what 
Marx and Engels expected and we, the Russian working and exploited classes, 
have the honour of being the vanguard of the international socialist revolution; 
we can now see clearly how far the development of the revolution will go. The 
Russian began it—the German, the Frenchman and the Englishman will finish 
it, and socialism will be victorious.'* He further explained that even a developed 
capitalist country, let alone an economically and culturally backward country 
like Russia, could not establish socialist society on their own. On May 26, 1918, 
Lenin pointed out in his “Speech at the First Congress of Economic Councils,” 
We do not shut our eyes to the fact that in a single country, even if it were a much 
less backward country than Russia, even if we were living in better conditions 
than those prevailing after four years of unprecedented, painful, severe and ruin- 
ous war, we could not carry out the socialist revolution completely, solely by our 
own efforts.!* 

Lenin made a profound analysis of the truly unique historical conditions and 
reasons for the victory of the Russian socialist revolution and the survival of the 
Soviet regime. As pointed out in his “Political Report of the Central Committee” 
at the Extraordinary Seventh Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), It was only because our 
revolution broke out at so fortunate a moment as this, when neither of the two 
gigantic groups of plunderers was in a position immediately either to hurl itself at 
the other, or to unite with the other against us; our revolution could (and did) take 
advantage only of a situation such as this in international political and economic 
relations to accomplish its brilliant triumphal march in European Russia, spread to 
Finland and begin to win the Caucasus and Rumania. He went on, Russian revo- 
lution had merely taken advantage of the setback of international imperialism; 
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the engine that was supposed to bear down on us with the force of a railway 
train bearing down on a wheelbarrow and smashing it to splinters, was temporar- 
ily stalled—and the engine was stalled because the two groups of predators had 
clashed.'® It is Lenin’s claim that Russia must take good advantage of the antago- 
nism among those imperialist countries. It must seize the golden but temporary 
opportunity when all those imperialist countries were unable to jointly attack the 
Soviet regime. And it must avoid conflicts with them in order to preserve and 
strengthen socialism for the coming of world revolution. For this purpose, Lenin 
had to sign with Germany the harsh and disgraceful Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. As 
pointed out in his article “‘Left-Wing’ Childishness and the Petty-Bourgeois 
Mentality” written on May 5, 1918, Until the world socialist revolution breaks 
out, until it embraces several countries and is strong enough to overcome inter- 
national imperialism, it is the direct duty of the socialists who have conquered in 
one country (especially a backward one) not to accept battle against the giants of 
imperialism. Their duty is to try to avoid battle, to wait until the conflicts between 
the imperialists weaken them even more, and bring the revolution in other coun- 
tries even nearer. He continued, “One must be able to calculate the balance of 
forces and not help the imperialists by making the battle against socialism easier 
for them when socialism is still weak, and when the chances of the battle are 
manifestly against socialism.””'” 


5.1.3 From spring/summer 1918 to late 1920 


At the turn of spring and summer in 1918, the armed intervention of foreign impe- 
rialism and the domestic rebellion began, forcing the young Soviet regime into 
a war of self-defense. During this time, Lenin repeatedly stressed that without 
the victory of the proletarian revolution in advanced countries, the fruit of the 
Russian revolution could not be maintained and consolidated. In “The Valuable 
Admissions of Pitirim Sorokin,” written on November 20, 1918, Lenin said: The 
facts of world history demonstrated to the Russian patriots, who formerly would 
hear of nothing that was not to the direct advantage (as formerly understood) 
of their country, that the transformation of our Russian revolution into a social- 
ist revolution was not a dubious venture but a necessity, for there was no other 
alternative: Anglo-French and American imperialism will inevitably destroy 
the independence and freedom of Russia if the world socialist revolution, world 
Bolshevism, does not triumph. Lenin believed the world faced two futures: either 
the advanced countries win the proletarian revolution, or imperialism revives its 
reaction around the world. He added: Now, however, the course of world events 
and the bitter lessons derived from the alliance of all the Russian monarchists 
with Anglo-French and American imperialism are proving ... there is no other 
alternative: either Soviet government triumphs in every advanced country in the 
world, or the most reactionary imperialism triumphs, the most savage imperial- 
ism, which is throttling the small and weak nations and reinstating reaction all 
over the world—Anglo-American imperialism, which has perfectly mastered the 
art of using the form of a democratic republic.'* The near-century of history since 
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the victory of the October Revolution has corroborated Lenin’s assertion. Ever 
since the birth of this socialist country, the various conflicts and struggles between 
socialist countries and capitalist countries have never ceased. And during the late 
1980s and early 1990s, the Soviet Union broke up, while Eastern Europe suffered 
a dramatic upheaval. Even today, capitalism still holds an advantage over social- 
ism around the entire world. 

In his “Speech Dedicated to the Third Anniversary of the October Revolution” 
in November 1920, Lenin said: We knew at that time that our victory would be 
a lasting one only when our cause had triumphed the world over, and so when 
we began working for our cause we counted exclusively on the world revolution. 
The imperialist war changed all the forms of life we had lived in till then, and we 
had no way of knowing what forms would be assumed by the struggle, which had 
dragged on much longer than could have been expected. Now, after three years, 
it turns out that we are immeasurably stronger than we were before, but the world 
bourgeoisie are still very strong, too; yet, despite the fact that they are far stronger 
than we are, we can say that we have won. We have directed all our energies to 
disintegrating this bourgeoisie, and in this respect our work has not been without 
success. The reason for this is that we staked our chances on world revolution, 
and were undoubtedly right in doing so. When appreciating the great achievement 
that had been made by the Soviet Socialist Republic, he still kept his mind clear. 
He reiterated that, when affirming Russia’s achievement, We should not forget 
another aspect of the matter. We should not forget that we have won no more than 
half of the victory. We have won because we have been able to hold out against 
states that are stronger than we are, and moreover have joined forces with our 
émigré exploiters—the landowners and capitalists. We have always known and 
shall never forget that ours is an international cause, and until the revolution takes 
place in all lands, including the richest and most highly civilized ones, our victory 
will be only a half-victory, perhaps still less. The danger of being overthrown by 
the bourgeoisie still existed, “until the revolution is victorious in one or in several 
advanced countries.”’!® 


5.1.4 From late 1920 to Lenin’s death 


By late 1920, the war, now one of nearly three years, remained a close race. On 
November 21, 1920, when elaborating the foreign and domestic position and the 
Party’s tasks in the “Speech Delivered to the Moscow Gubernia Conference of the 
R.C.P. (B.),” Lenin reviewed the predictions about the development of Russian 
revolution and world revolution he had put forward three years before. He said: 
When, three years ago, we raised the question of the tasks and the conditions of 
the proletarian revolution’s victory in Russia, we always stated emphatically that 
victory could not be permanent unless it was followed up by a proletarian revolu- 
tion in the West, and that a correct appraisal of our revolution was possible only 
from the international point of view. For victory to be lasting, we must achieve 
the victory of the proletarian revolution in all, or at any rate in several, of the main 
capitalist countries. After three years of desperate and stubborn struggle, we can 
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see in what respect our predictions have or have not materialized. The aspect of 
the predictions not materialized was that “None of us, of course, expected that 
such an unequal struggle as the one waged by Russia against the whole of the 
capitalist world could last for three years.” As a result of the three-year struggle, 
neither the Russian Soviet Republic nor the entire capitalist world had gained vic- 
tory or suffered defeat. The achieved aspect was that they were fulfilled insofar as 
we achieved the main thing—the possibility has been maintained of the existence 
of proletarian rule and the Soviet Republic even in the event of the world socialist 
revolution being delayed. In this respect it must be said that the Republic’s inter- 
national position today provides the best and most precise confirmation of all our 
plans and all our policy. The imperialist powers “despite all their gigantic military 
forces ... had to acknowledge, after three years, that they were unable to crush 
the Soviet Republic with its almost non-existent military forces.” Lenin believed: 
Without having gained an international victory, which we consider the only sure 
victory, we are in a position of having won conditions enabling us to exist side by 
side with capitalist powers, who are now compelled to enter into trade relations 
with us. In the course of this struggle we have won the right to an independent 
existence.” He went on, “we have something more than a breathing space: we 
have entered a new period, in which we have won the right to our fundamental 
international existence in the network of capitalist states.””° 

Did Lenin then think that a single country could gain the ultimate victory of 
socialism itself, namely, to establish a socialist society? No. He said: By a breath- 
ing-space we understand a brief period during which the imperialist powers have 
had many opportunities to renew in greater force the war against us. Today, too, 
we do not underestimate the danger and do not deny the possibility of future 
military intervention by the capitalist countries. It is essential for us to maintain 
our military preparedness.*! It was expounded more explicitly by Lenin in the 
“Speech Delivered at a Meeting of Activists of the Moscow Organisation of the 
R.C.P. (B.)” on December 6, 1920. He said that although we had passed from 
war to peace, but that we had not forgotten that war will return. While capital- 
ism and socialism exist side by side, they cannot live in peace: one or the other 
will ultimately triumph—the last obsequies will be observed either for the Soviet 
Republic or for world capitalism. This is some respite from war. The capitalists 
will seek pretexts for going to war.” 

Why did Lenin believe that a single country cannot build socialism? After the 
retreat of foreign armed intervention and the end of the civil war, he repeatedly 
put forward the following reasons: (1) From the perspective of power, imperial- 
ism was many times stronger than us, and the international bourgeoisie was still 
dominating the world. (2) From the perspective of the international situation, the 
Soviet regime was still fighting alone for the time being, and the international 
bourgeoisie may unite to launch a second decisive attack on us. (3) Russia’s econ- 
omy and culture were still very backward, the economic foundation was very 
weak, and the labor productivity remained very low. It would take a very long 
time to complete the task of developing productive forces and creating labor pro- 
ductivity higher than capitalism. Lenin wrote in the “Notes of a Publicist” at the 
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end of February 1922: But we have not finished building even the foundations of 
socialist economy and the hostile powers of moribund capitalism can still deprive 
us of that. We must clearly appreciate this and frankly admit it; for there is noth- 
ing more dangerous than illusions (and vertigo, particularly at high altitudes). And 
there is absolutely nothing terrible, nothing that should give legitimate grounds 
for the slightest despondency, in admitting this bitter truth; for we have always 
urged and reiterated the elementary truth of Marxism—that the joint efforts of the 
workers of several advanced countries are needed for the victory of socialism.” 
Even till then, Lenin still considered the idea that socialism could not be built by 
one single country, but only by the joint efforts of the proletariat in at least several 
advanced countries as “the elementary truth of Marxism.” 

Lenin constantly paid much attention to domestic economic construction. In 
his opinion: In the last analysis, productivity of labour is the most important, 
the principal thing for the victory of the new social system. Capitalism created 
a productivity of labour unknown under serfdom. Capitalism can be utterly van- 
quished, and will be utterly vanquished by socialism creating a new and much 
higher productivity of labour.** After the victory of the October Revolution, at 
three critical moments, Lenin proposed shifting the focus of work to economic 
construction. The first time was in April 1918, when the task of expropriating 
the expropriators was just completed. He wrote in “The Immediate Tasks of the 
Soviet Government”: In every socialist revolution, after the proletariat has solved 
the problem of capturing power, and to the extent that the task of expropriating 
the expropriators and suppressing their resistance has been carried out in the main, 
there necessarily comes to the forefront the fundamental task of creating a social 
system superior to capitalism, namely, raising the productivity of labour, and in 
this connection (and for this purpose) securing better organization of labour.*> The 
second time was at the end of 1919. At the turn of spring and summer 1918, the 
foreign armed intervention and domestic rebellion of the White Bandits began, 
and the young Soviet regime was forced to wage a war of self-defense, failing to 
achieve a shift in the focus of work. By the middle of 1919, both foreign armed 
interventions and Russian reactionary forces were doomed to failure in eastern 
Russia, while they launched a large-scale new offensive in the south. In mid- 
October that year, the Soviet regime was again in a very dangerous situation. 
After fierce battles, the Red Army achieved a decisive victory on all fronts. Lenin 
seized this breathing time and once again proposed shifting the focus of work 
from wars to economic recovery. The third time was between late 1920 and early 
1921. After the foreign armed intervention and the civil war were over, Lenin 
immediately adjusted related policies and took action so as to quickly restore the 
economy, which had been seriously damaged by the four-year imperialist war and 
the three-year civil war; thus he shifted the focus of work practically. 

On the one hand, Lenin called for and led the victory of the socialist revolution 
in Russia, and he attached great importance to economic construction after the 
victory of the revolution; on the other hand, he believed that one single country 
could not achieve the ultimate victory of socialism or build a socialist society. 
Was this self-contradictory? No. 
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First of all, Lenin believed that the proletariat in one country should first seize 
power, then promote, support, and arouse the world revolution with everything it 
could do within its country, thus forming a new coalition of building and realizing 
socialism in more countries. As mentioned before, Lenin’s “On the Slogan for a 
United States of Europe,” written in 1915, and “The Military Programme of the 
Proletarian Revolution,” written in 1916, had already put forward this idea, while 
proposing that one country or several countries could first win the victory of the 
socialist revolution. During June and July 1921, Lenin once again pointed out in 
“A Report on the Tactics of the R.C.P.,” delivered at the Third Congress of the 
Communist International, that: It was clear to us that without the support of the 
international world revolution the victory of the proletarian revolution was impos- 
sible. Before the revolution, and even after it, we thought: either revolution breaks 
out in the other countries, in the capitalistically more developed countries, imme- 
diately, or at least very quickly, or we must perish. In spite of this conviction, we 
did all we possibly could to preserve the Soviet system under all circumstances, 
come what may, because we knew that we were not only working for ourselves, 
but also for the international revolution.”° 

Secondly, at that time, there was indeed a revolutionary situation in Western 
Europe. Lenin believed that the proletarian revolution in Western Europe would 
soon or inevitably break out, and it was not just a fond subjective desire. In 1918, 
the German Revolution arose, followed by the Hungarian Revolution in 1919. In 
February 1919, Lenin enthusiastically pointed out in the “Draft Programme of the 
R.C.P. (B.)” that: The growth of the revolutionary movement of the proletariat in 
all advanced countries, the universal emergence and development of the Soviet 
form of that movement, i.e., a form which aims directly at the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, and, lastly, the beginning and progress of the 
revolution in Austria-Hungary and, particularly, in Germany, all goes to show 
vividly that the era of the world proletarian, communist revolution has begun.*’ 

Once again, Lenin anchored his hope on the victory of the struggle for libera- 
tion of oppressed nations, which constituted the majority of the world population. 
At that time, the proletarian revolution in some developed capitalist countries 
in Europe had slowed down, while the oppressed nations of the East had been 
involved in the world revolutionary movement. Therefore, on the eve of his death, 
Lenin shifted the hope from the revolution in Western developed countries to the 
liberation struggle of the oppressed nations and peoples in the East. He believed 
that the liberation struggle of the oppressed nations in the East could rekindle the 
proletarian revolution of the Western developed countries, thus realizing the ulti- 
mate victory of socialism around the entire world. In “Better Fewer, But Better,” 
his last dictated article before his death, Lenin said: In the last analysis, the out- 
come of the struggle will be determined by the fact that Russia, India, China, 
etc., account for the overwhelming majority of the population of the globe. And 
during the past few years it is this majority that has been drawn into the struggle 
for emancipation with extraordinary rapidity, so that in this respect there cannot 
be the slightest doubt what the final outcome of the world struggle will be. In this 
sense, the complete victory of socialism is fully and absolutely assured.** 
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Under this circumstance, what interested Lenin “is not the inevitability of this 
complete victory of socialism,” of which he was convinced, but “the tactics which 
we, the Russian Communist Party, we the Russian Soviet Government, should 
pursue to prevent the West-European counter-revolutionary states form crushing 
us.”*? Lenin’s self-help policies for the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet regime 
included the following: (1) Within the country, we must practically and nimbly 
preserve the Soviet regime, and retain the small peasantry under its leadership 
and authority. (2) Internationally, we must make good use of the contradictions 
among imperialist countries skillfully and flexibly, try to avoid conflicts with 
them, strengthen ourselves, and distract the power of enemies. Lenin believed 
that the first wave of the world proletarian revolution had subsided, but we should 
not panic, give up the struggle, or just sit idle. Instead, we must seize the opportu- 
nity, establish a new social structure, increase labor productivity, solidify our own 
strength, and be fully prepared, so that we can consciously apply all our strength 
toward the next revolutionary climax. 

To sum up, Lenin never explicitly proposed the theory that one country can 
build a socialist society. And there were no fundamental changes in Lenin’s basic 
idea after foreign armed intervention and the civil war. If there was any change, 
it was that Lenin originally believed that the proletarian revolution of a country 
would soon be suppressed by the much more powerful imperialist bandits and 
domestic reactionary forces if there was no response of the proletarian revolution 
in Western Europe; after the foreign armed intervention and the end of the civil 
war, he believed that the Soviet regime, with correct policies and strategies of the 
Bolshevik Party and the Soviet regime, could sustain itself in the “gap” between 
the two world revolutionary waves until the next revolutionary climax. But this 
does not mean that one country could achieve the final victory of socialism or 
build a socialist society. 

Who, then, put forward the theory of one country being able to accomplish 
socialism? It was Stalin after Lenin’s death. 


5.2 Stalin’s thought that one country can accomplish socialism 


In the pamphlet On Lenin and Leninism, written in May 1924, Stalin expressed 
his belief that one country cannot achieve the complete and final victory of social- 
ism. He said, But the overthrow of the power of the bourgeoisie and establishment 
of the power of the proletariat in one country does not yet mean that the complete 
victory of socialism has been ensured, the principal task of socialism—the organi- 
zation of socialist production—has still to be fulfilled. Can this task be fulfilled, 
can the final victory of socialism be achieved in one country, without the joint 
efforts of the proletarians in several advanced countries? No, it cannot. To over- 
throw the bourgeoisie the efforts of one country are sufficient; this is proved by 
the history of our revolution. For the final victory of socialism, for the organiza- 
tion of socialist production, the efforts of one country, particularly of a peasant 
country like Russia, are insufficient; for that, the efforts of the proletarians of 
several advanced countries are required.*” 
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What, then, is the complete or final victory of socialism? As quoted above, 
Stalin meant the completion of “organizing socialist production” in a backward 
country. That task cannot be accomplished by the efforts of one country, but 
requires the efforts of the proletariat of several advanced countries. That task 
should be the most basic condition for building a socialist society. If this task is 
not completed, it cannot be said that a socialist society has been built. Therefore, 
at that time, Stalin believed that one country could not achieve the complete or 
final victory of socialism. That is, a socialist society cannot be built in one country. 
To Stalin at that time, the final victory of socialism and the building of a socialist 
society meant the same thing. His views at that time were consistent with Lenin’s. 

However, more than half a year later, in December 1924, Stalin changed his 
view, as expressed in the pamphlet The October Revolution & the Tactics of the 
Russian Communists. He believed that his statement in May 1924 had a shortcom- 
ing, which blended two different issues into one. The first issue was the assured 
prevention of capitalist resurgence. The second was the possibility of building 
a complete socialist society within one country. The shortcoming of his previ- 
ous statement, Stalin said, was a lack of distinction between the establishment of 
socialism in one country and the final victory of socialism. He held that one coun- 
try can build a complete socialist society, but it cannot achieve the final victory of 
socialism. This deviated from Lenin’s thoughts. 

Stalin explained his thoughts in detail in “The Results of the Work of the 
Fourteenth Conference of the R.C.P. (B.)” in May 1925. He said, Our country 
exhibits two groups of contradictions. One group consists of the internal con- 
tradictions that exist between the proletariat and the peasantry. The other group 
consists of the external contradictions that exist between our country, as the land 
of socialism, and all the other countries, as lands of capitalism. As for the first 
group of contradictions, Stalin notes, That certain contradictions exist between 
the proletariat and the peasantry cannot, of course, be denied. It is sufficient to 
recall everything that has taken place, and is still taking place, in our country in 
connection with the price policy for agricultural produce, in connection with the 
price limits, in connection with the campaign to reduce the prices of manufactured 
goods, and so forth, to understand how very real these contradictions are. We have 
two main classes before us: the proletarian class and the class of private-property- 
owners, i.e., the peasantry. Hence, contradictions between them are inevitable. 
The whole question is whether we shall be able by our own efforts to overcome 
the contradictions that exist between the proletariat and the peasantry. When the 
question is asked: can we build socialism by our own efforts? What is meant is: 
can the contradictions that exist between the proletariat and the peasantry in our 
country be overcome or not?” Stalin believed that “Leninism answers that ques- 
tion in the affirmative”; “we can build socialism, and we will build it together with 
the peasantry under the leadership of the working class.” “That is why Leninism 
says that we can and must build a complete socialist society together with the 
peasantry on the basis of the alliance between the workers and the peasants.’*! 
Stalin imposed his own idea upon Leninism, the idea that one country can build a 
complete socialist society, which is not in line with facts. 
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Regarding the second group of contradictions, Stalin said, They are that, as 
long as capitalist encirclement exists, there is bound to be the danger of interven- 
tion by the capitalist countries, and as long as such a danger exists, there is bound 
to be the danger of restoration, the danger of the capitalist order being re-estab- 
lished in our country. Can those contradictions be fully overcome by one country? 
Stalin thought not. For the efforts of one country, even if that country is the land of 
the proletarian dictatorship, are insufficient for the purpose of fully guaranteeing 
it against the danger of intervention. Therefore, a full guarantee against interven- 
tion, and hence the final victory of socialism, are possible only on an interna- 
tional scale, only as a result of the joint efforts of the proletarians of a number of 
countries, or—still better—only as a result of the victory of the proletarians in a 
number of countries.*” 

In January 1926, Stalin defined building a complete socialist society in one 
country in “Concerning Questions of Leninism.” He said, It means the possi- 
bility of solving the contradictions between the proletariat and the peasantry by 
means of the internal forces of our country, the possibility of the proletariat seiz- 
ing power and using that power to build a complete socialist society in our coun- 
try, with the sympathy and the support of the proletarians of other countries, but 
without the preliminary victory of the proletarian revolution in other countries. 
He criticized Zinoviev’s view that a socialist society cannot be accomplished in 
one country. Stalin said that denying the possibility of building a socialist society 
in one country means “having no faith in the cause of building socialism,” and 
that “to deny such a possibility means disbelief in the cause of building socialism, 
which is a departure from Leninism.”?? 

In his argument against the opposition bloc regarding whether one country can 
build socialism, Stalin said in “The Social-Democratic Deviation in Our Party” in 
November 1926, “The basic question on which the Party and the opposition bloc 
are divided is that of the possibility of the victory of socialism in our country, 
or, what is the same thing, that of the character and prospects of our revolution.” 
Stalin believed that there were three questions included in this general question: 
(1) Is the victory of socialism possible in our country, bearing in mind that it is 
so far the only country of the dictatorship of the proletariat, that the proletarian 
revolution has not yet been victorious in other countries, and that the tempo of the 
world revolution has slowed down? (2) If this victory is possible, can it be called 
a complete victory, a final victory? (3) If such a victory cannot be called final, then 
what conditions are necessary in order that it may become final?*4 

In December 1926, in “Inner-Party Questions of the VKP (B): A Report to 
the 7th Enlarged Plenum of ECCI,” Stalin further explained the building of a 
complete socialist society in one country as the proletariat using its own forces 
to overcome the bourgeoisie, to lay down an economic basis of socialism and 
to block and destroy all avenues for the bourgeoisie’s resurgence. He said: “But 
what is meant by constructing Socialism, if this term is to be formulated in class 
language? To construct Socialism in the USSR means to overcome our Soviet 
bourgeoisie, in the course of the struggle by our own forces.” He affirmed: “The 
proletariat of the USSR, the proletarian dictatorship in the USSR, commands the 
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possibilities to overcome the bourgeoisie of the USSR by its own forces.” Stalin 
continued: To lay down an economic basis of Socialism means to combine agri- 
culture with socialist industry into one economic whole; to subordinate agricul- 
ture to the guidance of socialist industry; to establish relations between town and 
country on the basis of direct exchange of the products of agriculture with the 
products of industry; to close and abolish the channels through which classes 
arize and primarily capital, and in the last resort to create such conditions of pro- 
duction and distribution as will lead directly to the abolition of classes.** In this 
report, Stalin also gave a detailed explanation of the three problems raised in “The 
Social-Democratic Deviation in Our Party.” He noted: If the Party had no grounds 
for asserting that the proletariat of the USSR was capable of constructing social- 
ist society in spite of the relative technical backwardness of our country, then our 
Party would have no justification for remaining in power; it should give up power 
in one way or another and become an opposition party. For we have to choose 
between one of two things, either we can build Socialism and finally complete it 
by overcoming our “national” bourgeoisie—in that case the Party must remain in 
power and guide the work of socialist construction in the country for the sake of 
the victory of Socialism all over the world; or we are unable by our own efforts to 
overcome our bourgeoisie—then, bearing in mind the absence of immediate aid 
from outside, from victorious revolutions in other countries, we must honestly and 
frankly give up power and set our course towards organizing another revolution 
in the USSR in the future. Would it be permissible for a party to deceive its own 
class, in this case the working class? No, it would not. A party that did that should 
be hanged, drawn and quartered. But precisely because our Party has no right to 
deceive the working class, it should say frankly that because it is not sure of the 
possibility of constructing Socialism in our country, it must abandon power, cease 
being the governing party and become an opposition party.*° 

The above is Stalin’s main exposition as to whether one country can build a 
socialist society. The general evaluation of his exposition is as follows. 

First, Stalin’s meaning about “the ultimate victory of socialism” changed in 
due course. Initially, he believed that “the ultimate victory of socialism” meant 
completing the task of organizing socialist production in a backward country; 
later, he held that “the ultimate victory of socialism” meant preempting the danger 
of military interventions by imperialists and eliminating capitalist resurrection. 
So the two intrinsically connected problems—accomplishing the organizing of 
socialist production, and preempting military interventions by imperialists and 
eliminating the danger of the capitalist resurrection—are disjointed into two dis- 
crete problems. 

Second, Stalin initially did not distinguish between one country’s achievement 
of the socialist society and the ultimate victory of a socialist society. Later he dif- 
ferentiated between the two, believing that one country alone can build a socialist 
society, but cannot achieve the ultimate victory of socialism. This perspective is 
unscientific. First of all, the practice of socialism in the past century has proved 
that, under the conditions of isolation and turning inward, one country cannot 
build socialism. No country of the proletariat dictatorship in the world has built 
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a complete socialist society. In addition, without obliterating the risk of military 
interventions by imperialists and the danger of the capitalist recidivism, that is, 
without the ultimate victory of socialism and without the conditions that render 
bourgeoisie nonexistent and non-regenerative, a socialist society cannot be said to 
have been accomplished. In my opinion, the construction of a complete socialism 
and the final victory of socialism are the same and inseparable from each other. 

Third, in his works including “The Results of the Work of the Fourteenth 
Conference of the R.C.P. (B.)” in May 1925 and “Concerning Questions of 
Leninism” in January 1926, Stalin expressed his belief that “building a social- 
ist society” refers to overcoming the contradictions between the proletariat and 
the peasantry by a state’s own efforts. In “Reply to the Discussion on the Report 
on ‘The Social-Democratic Deviation in our Party’” in December 1926, Stalin 
argued that the building of a socialist society in one country means not only over- 
coming the contradiction between the proletariat and the peasantry by the state’s 
own efforts, but also resolving the contradictions between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie, blocking and destroying all avenues for the bourgeoisie’s regenera- 
tion. Such idea is fantasy and incorrect. We know that the bourgeoisie has many 
international ties. The elimination of the bourgeoisie is an international act. Under 
conditions where the bourgeoisie still prevails and dominates, it is impossible to 
ultimately and thoroughly eliminate the bourgeoisie within one country, much 
less to create conditions that would render the bourgeoisie either non-existent or 
non-regenerative. This has been irrefutably attested by the practice of realistic 
socialism in the past century. Which socialist country in the world had or has 
eliminated the bourgeoisie? 

Fourth, Stalin quoted Lenin’s passage in “On Cooperation” in January 1923 
as the strongest argument for Lenin’s proposal that one country can accomplish 
socialism. Lenin says: Indeed, the power of the state over all large-scale means 
of production, political power in the hands of the proletariat, the alliance of this 
proletariat with the many millions of small and very small peasants, the assured 
proletarian leadership of the peasantry, etc.—is this not all that is necessary to 
build a complete socialist society out of cooperatives, out of cooperatives alone, 
which we formerly ridiculed as huckstering and which from a certain aspect we 
have the right to treat as such now, under NEP? Is this not all that is necessary to 
build a complete socialist society? It is still not the building of socialist society, 
but it is all that is necessary and sufficient for it.*’ It is a great misunderstanding 
to take Lenin’s passage as arguing that one country can build a complete socialist 
society. First of all, Lenin drew a clear distinction between the necessary condi- 
tions for building a socialist society and actually building one. He emphasized, 
with the necessary and sufficient conditions for building a socialist society, “It is 
still not the building of socialist society,” because these conditions may exist and 
operate for a long time, or they may be lost because they are taken away by the 
enemy. The latter was the case in the Soviet Union. Second, Lenin’s remarks only 
refer to the domestic conditions necessary for building a socialist society. Lenin 
believed that in addition to domestic conditions, there needed to be international 
conditions for building a socialist society, conditions wherein the proletarian 
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revolutions in Western developed capitalist countries are victorious. As Lenin 
said in his last article, “Better Fewer, But Better,” dictated before his death, the 
revolutionary achievements by Russia and the trust that the proletariat has gained 
in small farmers could “keep going until the socialist revolution is victorious in 
more developed countries,” “hold on ... until the West-European capitalist coun- 
tries consummate their development towards socialism.”** 

Fifth, Stalin saw denial of one country’s ability to build socialism as “no confi- 
dence in building socialism,” as disbelief “in the cause of socialist construction.” 
This view is simplistic and untenable. That one country may not build a social- 
ist society and the confidence about one country’s capability to build a socialist 
society are two connected but differing questions. As mentioned above, although 
Lenin believed that one country cannot build a socialist society, he did not lose 
confidence in building socialism, but he highly valued and actually led domestic 
economic construction. He repeatedly proposed shifting the work focus to eco- 
nomic construction, to promote and await the arrival of the socialist revolution in 
the developed capitalist countries of Western Europe. 

In short, Lenin’s view that one country cannot build a socialist society is scien- 
tific and correct, and Stalin’s view that one country can build a complete socialist 
society is unscientific and incorrect. 


5.3. How China’s academia views the Soviet Union’s debate 
on whether one country can accomplish socialism 


Concerning the Soviet Union’s debate on whether one country can build social- 
ism, China’s academia holds different views. Some agree with Lenin’s view that 
one country cannot build a socialist society; others agree with Stalin’s view that 
one country can build a socialist society but cannot achieve the ultimate victory 
of socialism. Generally speaking, there is not much discussion on this issue in 
China’s theoretical circles. Despite some isolated disputes, the issue has never 
become a heated topic of research or debate in China. However, the debate has 
been visible in recent years in some authoritative textbooks and official readings, 
which all endorse Stalin’s view. Next, I will introduce and evaluate views in these 
textbooks and readings. 

The History of International Communist Movement argues that “The opposi- 
tion such as Trotsky and Zinoviev are opposed to the view that one country can 
build socialism. They mechanically interpret Marx and Engels’ assumption that 
the socialist revolution can only occur in major capitalist countries, asserting that 
Russia, an economically and culturally backward country with farmers being its 
majority population, does not have the objective foundation for realizing social- 
ism. They denied that the New Economic Policy is the correct way to build social- 
ism, and believed it leads to capitalism. One of Trotsky’s conclusions is: “The real 
rise of our socialist economy is only possible when the proletariat is victorious 
in several most important European countries.” He also proposed the Theory of 
Permanent Revolution, believing the solution to the internal and external prob- 
lems faced by the proletariat after seizing power is to push the revolution to 
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Europe. Only after the Western proletariat give “direct state assistance” to Russia 
can the Soviet Union build socialism. It goes on, When criticizing the views of 
Trotsky and others, Stalin held that one country can build socialism. He believed 
that in the absence of a world revolution, but relying on its own efforts and eco- 
nomic and cultural resources, the Soviet Union is able to build socialism through a 
planned socialist economy, and there will be the establishment of socialism in the 
Soviet Union. The establishment of the proletarian dictatorship will lay the politi- 
cal foundation for socialism. The problem is to combine agriculture and socialist 
industry into an overall economy, thus establishing the economic foundation of 
socialism. Since the proletariat holds state power and economic lifeline, it will 
guide and attract vast farmers to participate in socialist construction, furnishing 
the internal conditions and guarantees for building socialism in one country. On 
industrialization, Stalin criticized Trotskyists’ “super-industrialization” policy 
and proposed that the peasants cannot be regarded as objects to be “colonized” 
and “exploited”; they must rely on means such as nationalized land, industry, 
transportation, credit, loan, and trade to accumulate funds for industrialization.® 

The Introduction to Scientific Socialism holds that Stalin has inherited 
and developed Lenin’s thoughts that socialism may first win in one or several 
countries, and formed a relatively complete theory that “one country can build 
socialism”. He believed that although Russia is surrounded by capitalism, it has 
everything necessary for building complete socialism. Russia can rely on its own 
efforts to overcome internal contradictions and build socialism within one coun- 
try. This theory correctly answered the great task of the times, has grasped the 
future and destiny of Soviet socialism in general, conformed to the strong desire 
of the working people to build socialism, and directly guided the Soviet people to 
create a new situation for socialist construction.” 

The History of the Development of Marxism holds: In response to Trotsky’s 
assertion that one country cannot build socialism, Stalin systematically elaborated 
in a series of articles including ‘Reply to the Discussion on the Report on The 
Social-Democratic Deviation in our Party’ the theory that Russia can build social- 
ism. Meanwhile, he also believed that the ultimate victory of socialism cannot 
rely on one country.*! 

The book The 500 Years of World Socialism (Party Cadre Reader) said: At 
that time, the understanding of whether the Soviet Union could build socialism 
was inconsistent in the Soviet Party, and some people were puzzled. The Central 
Committee of the CPSU headed by Stalin and the “Left” opposition headed by 
Trotsky debated over this issue. The opposition clung to Marx and Engels’ asser- 
tion that the socialist revolution must be “synchronized” in several major capital- 
ist countries, asserted that Russia, relatively backward in economy and culture, 
dominated by an agricultural population, did not have the objective basis for real- 
izing socialism, and believed that the socialist movement started “too early”. They 
deny that the new economic policy was the correct way to build socialism and 
would lead to capitalism. They put forward the theory of “continuous revolu- 
tion” and believed that only by bringing the revolution to Europe and launching 
the socialist revolution in European countries, after the victory of the socialist 
revolution in the Western countries and with “direct state aid” to the Soviet Union 
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by these countries, can the Soviet Union achieve socialism. Stalin published a 
series of articles criticizing Trotsky’s “continuous revolution” theory as disguised 
Menshevism. He stated that the Soviet Union could have socialism, and that 
the Soviet regime created conditions to overcome all internal difficulties. The 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat laid a political foundation for 
building socialism. The problem lied in the integration of agriculture and socialist 
industry into a whole economy to establish the economic foundation of socialism. 
Since the proletariat held the state power and economic lifeline, they would guide 
and attract the broad masses of peasants to participate in socialist construction, 
furnishing the internal conditions and guarantees for socialism. Therefore, even 
without the assistance of the Western proletariat, socialism can be formed in the 
Soviet Union.” 

In The Socialist Course and the Road for China, it is argued that “After Lenin’s 
death, there have been heated debates on major issues such as: what is socialism, 
whether a country can build socialism, whether a relatively backward country can 
build socialism, and how to build socialism within the Bolshevik Party.” It con- 
tinues, The debate between the “Left” group headed by Trotsky on the one hand 
and Stalin and Bukharin on the other hand revolves around whether the Soviet 
Union can build socialism. Trotsky and others, from the standpoint of “continu- 
ous revolution”, believed that only after the completion of the world revolution 
can we seriously talk about the roads and methods of building a new world. They 
believed that the new economic policy was only a matter of expediency. A new 
class struggle in the countryside was necessary for the “third revolution”. They 
proposed a series of policies to restrict and eliminate the rich peasant economy, 
implement the “industrial dictatorship”, and rapidly develop the industry to defeat 
capitalism. In a series of works, Stalin argued that under the conditions of the 
Soviet regime, the working class and peasants had the same fundamental interests, 
and countries of the proletarian dictatorship can attract peasants to embark on the 
socialist road to achieve socialism in one country. 

The citations from the above five works involve complex questions. A compre- 
hensive evaluation of these questions is not our task here. In our conversation with 
the above-cited authors, we will briefly assess the question of whether a socialist 
society can be formed in one country. 

First, these works only addressed Stalin’s arguments with Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
and others, giving no mention of Lenin’s view on the issue. As I mentioned ear- 
lier, since the beginning of the Russian revolution in 1905 to his death, Lenin had 
insisted on the idea that a country cannot build socialism. Lenin never changed 
this view, in spite of major changes in the world and in Russia in the two decades 
before his death. Stalin held the same view as Lenin until May 1924. It was only 
after December 1924 that Stalin changed his view. We cannot overlook or omit 
this part of the history. 

Second, framed in four historical periods, I have analyzed in detail Lenin’s 
view that a country cannot build socialism. Lenin’s arguments were well substan- 
tiated and scientifically reasoned. Agreement with Stalin’s view that socialism 
could be formed in one country means disapproval of Lenin’s view on the issue. 
Any disagreement with Lenin must be substantiated by logic and facts, as Lenin 
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did with his own views. The above-cited works, however, failed to offer such 
substantiation and reached inappropriate conclusions. 

Third, it is also inappropriate to contend that Trotsky’s view that socialism 
could not be formed in one country violates Leninism. A reading of Socialism in a 
Country appended to Trotsky’s The History of the Russian Revolution will evince 
that Trotsky’s arguments were almost entirely based on two decades of Lenin’s 
works from 1905 till Lenin’s death. Trotsky’s view is fundamentally consistent 
with Lenin’s. How could one claim that his views violate Leninism? However, 
the above-cited works fail to analyze how Trotsky’s arguments and reasoning 
violated Leninism. This again is inappropriate practice. 

Fourth, the idea that one or several countries can first win the socialist vic- 
tory and the issue whether socialism can be formed in one country are related 
but inequivalent questions. Lenin proposed that one or several countries could 
first win the victory of socialist revolution, but at the same time he believed that 
a socialist society cannot be formed in one country. There is no contradiction but 
concurrence between Lenin’s theory that one or several countries can first win 
the proletarian victory and the views of Marx and Engels. I have already dem- 
onstrated this in previous paragraphs. Lenin believed that to complete a socialist 
society and achieve complete victory or ultimate victory in socialism, the joint 
efforts of the world’s proletariat are still required. Trotsky agreed with Lenin. 
It is wrong to think that Trotsky did not believe that socialism can be formed in 
one country simply because he insisted on “world revolution” and adhered to the 
“common victory theory” of Marx and Engels. 

Fifth, in contrast to Trotsky, Stalin added many unwarranted charges against 
Trotsky. He opposed Leninism, opposed the new economic policy, and imple- 
mented the “super-industrialization” policy and the “industrial dictatorship,” 
among others. Take the new economic policy as an example. Trotsky not only 
did not oppose but was a proposer of the new economic policy at that time. Two 
things suffice to prove this. First, in the winter of 1919, Trotsky went to the Ural 
to guide economic work. The result was the blueprint for the Basic Issues of 
Food and Land Policy submitted to the Central Committee in February 1920. 
Trotsky pointed out that policies such as the grain expropriation system (aka the 
“grain collection system”) were diminishing agricultural production, collapsing 
the industrial proletariat, and imperiling the country’s economy. Therefore, he 
suggested, first, to replace the grain collection system with proportioned taxa- 
tion of production; and second, to strictly regulate the relationship between the 
industrial commodities provided for the farmers and the amount of food provided 
by the farmers. Exchange industrial products for farmers’ food and raw materials. 
Apparently, this is the idea of what later became the new economic policy marked 
by the grain collection system. However, most of the Soviet leaders at the time did 
not realize this. The proposal was rejected at the Politburo meeting. Not until after 
another year, pressured by the riots in Kronstadt, did the majority of the central 
government realize the urgent necessity of changing the grain tax.“ In addition, 
Trotsky’s discussion of the new economic policy was endorsed as representative 
of the party’s views. On November 14, 1922, Lenin wrote in the letter “To the 
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Russian Colony in North America”: Those to whom the question of our New 
Economic Policy—the only correct policy—is not quite clear, I would refer to the 
speeches of Comrade Trotsky and my own speech at the Fourth Congress of the 
Communist International devoted to this question. 

Sixth, Trotsky, as a complicated historical figure, was highly controversial 
both in the Soviet Union and around the world. Any assessment of him should be 
cautious. During the Stalinist period in the Soviet Union, when Trotsky’s writings 
were largely banned, people had no direct access to his works. Their understand- 
ing of Trotsky was based on Stalin’s and the party’s official literature. These 
materials did not accord with, or rather opposed, the facts. None of Stalin’s major 
accusations against Trotsky was true, such as those of “Trotskyism” or “social 
democracy,” or that he was a “spy of German fascism” or the “running dog of 
imperialism.” In China, most people’s understanding of Trotsky is based on the 
crimes that Stalin and his party imposed on him, an understanding that persisted 
long after Stalin’s death. This exacerbated misunderstandings about Trotsky. It 
was only after the drastic changes in Eastern Europe that people were gradually 
able to evaluate his merits based on his works and valid historical materials. It is 
also necessary for Chinese researchers to challenge the stereotypes about Trotsky 
and re-evaluate him. 

In the preliminary stage of socialism in China, it is theoretically and practically 
significant to clarify that one country alone may initially win the socialist victory 
but may not accomplish a complete or developed socialist society. Consequently, 
the socialist endeavor must preserve what it has achieved, be willing to incremen- 
tally build itself, and prepare for a prolonged preliminary stage of socialism. Our 
above analysis demonstrates a sequential concurrence and a deepening concatena- 
tion among (1) the views of Marx and Engels of socialism and communism as a 
“historic global cause’; (2) Lenin’s view that one country may not build the com- 
plete or developed socialism; and (3) Deng Xiaoping’s theory that China is, and for 
a long time will be, in the preliminary stage of socialism. Only by seeing the inter- 
nal coherence among the above three can we truly comprehend Deng Xiaoping’s 
theory, appreciate the longevity and inevitability of the preliminary stage of social- 
ism, prevent recurrence of our previous leftism that violated the correct historical 
sequence of socialist development, incorporate a Sinicized socialism into the world 
socialism, and integrate China’s future with that of the whole of humanity. 
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6 Deng Xiaoping’s theory of the 
primary stage of socialism 


According to Deng Xiaoping’s theory, a country with a backward economy and 
culture, after the proletariat seizes power and establishes the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, cannot directly move to a complete or developed socialist society as 
envisioned by Marx and Engels. It must go through a very long primary stage of 
socialism in order to grow into a complete or a developed socialist society. This 
is Deng Xiaoping’s major contribution to the theory of scientific socialism. The 
theory of the primary stage of socialism is rich in contents. A comprehensive 
and in-depth understanding of Deng Xiaoping’s theory has great theoretical and 
practical significance for China’s success in its reform, opening-up policy, and 
socialist modernization, to build a well-off society in an all-round way, to achieve 
the two “centennial goals,” and to realize the Chinese dream of the great national 
rejuvenation. 


6.1 The relationship between the theory of the primary stage 
of socialism and the theory of the scientific socialism 


Deng Xiaoping’s theory of the primary stage of socialism and the theory of scien- 
tific socialism by Marx and Engels represent a sequential development whereby 
the former inherits and develops the latter with major breakthroughs and inno- 
vations. Such breakthroughs and innovations, however, do not depart from but 
concur with scientific socialism. Any separation and opposition between the two 
is wrong. Concurrent with each other in fundamental views and methods, the two 
also differ in following aspects. 

First, the theoretical premise of the two is different. The scientific socialism 
of Marx and Engels is based on the “common victory theory” that the proletarian 
revolution of several dominant capitalist countries wins first, propelling back- 
ward countries and then the entire world into the new society of socialism and 
ultimately communism. The theory of the primary stage of socialism is based on 
“the first victory of a country”; that is, under certain historical conditions, one or 
more countries with relatively backward economies and cultures will first stage 
and win the proletarian revolution, inspiring the same to occur in developed capi- 
talist countries, and propelling the whole world into socialism and communism. 
The former is the idea of Marx and Engels, the latter of Lenin. In fact, however, 
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neither idea has partially nor fully come true. Lenin’s “the first victory of a coun- 
try” theory was partially realized after Russia’s victorious October Revolution. 
After the Second World War, a group of countries with backward economies and 
cultures embarked on socialism, forming a socialist camp against the capitalist 
camp. The beautiful future of socialism and communism seemed to be in sight. 
However, in the late 1980s and early 1990s, with the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union and the upheavals in Eastern Europe, the world socialist movement suf- 
fered tremendous setbacks and failures. Only a few socialist countries such as 
China remain in the world, and it is expected that there is a long way to go before 
the victory of socialism and communism across the world. 

Second, the two ideas are based on different objects. This difference is closely 
related to their different theoretical premises. The theory of scientific socialism 
of Marx and Engels is based on the conditions of developed capitalist countries 
in Western Europe and North America, focusing on their conditions then. The 
theory of the primary stage of socialism is based on the conditions of countries 
with backward economy and culture. Scientific socialism believes that real pro- 
gress emerges only after the productive forces have highly developed, the prole- 
tarian revolution has been won, and class differences have disappeared. The effort 
to obliterate class differences before adequate productivity engenders not only 
no real progress but also perhaps stagnation and retrogression. In economically 
and culturally backward countries, even after the proletarian victory, underdevel- 
oped productivity will disable the effort to eliminate class and class differences. 
Unwarranted efforts for such elimination will hamper authentic progress, as 
attested by the socialist practice of the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and China. 
Primary-stage socialism in China contains conditions neither for a classless soci- 
ety nor for the future society as envisioned by Marx and Engels. 

Third, the two theories address different socialist stages. Scientific socialism 
envisions the entire future society, including its initial stage of socialism and its 
advanced stage of communism. This initial stage is usually referred to as “devel- 
oped socialist society.” The theory of primary-stage socialism depicts socialism in 
its primary stage. The concept of “developed socialist society,” per my research, 
appeared at least twice in Lenin’s work—first between March 23 and 28, 1918, in 
Lenin’s first draft for “The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government,” when he 
discussed high salaries for the best specialists. Lenin said: Things have so shaped 
themselves that we are able to get this help by organising the assistance of the 
bourgeois intellectuals in solving the new organizational problems of the Soviet 
power. This assistance can be secured by paying high salaries to the best special- 
ists in every field of knowledge, both to the citizens of this country and to those 
invited from abroad. Naturally, in a developed socialist society it would appear 
quite unfair and incorrect for members of the bourgeois intelligentsia to receive 
considerably higher pay than that received by the best sections of the working 
class. Under the conditions of practical reality, however ... we must solve this 
pressing problem by means of this (unfair) remuneration for bourgeois specialists 
at much higher rates.'! The second time was February 2, 1920, seen in the “Report 
on the Work of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee and the Council of 
People’s Commissars Delivered at the First Session of the All-Russia Central 
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Executive Committee, Seventh Convocation.” Lenin said: The most difficult task 
in the sharp turns and changes of social life is that of taking due account of the 
peculiar features of each transition. How socialists should fight within a capitalist 
society is not a difficult problem and has long since been settled. Nor is it difficult 
to visualize developed socialist society. This problem has also been settled. But 
the most difficult task of all is how, in practice, to effect the transition from the 
old, customary, familiar capitalism to the new socialism, as yet unborn and with- 
out any firm foundations. At best this transition will take many years, in the course 
of which our policy will be divided into a number of even smaller stages. And the 
whole difficulty of the task which falls to our lot, the whole difficulty of politics 
and the art of politics, lies in the ability to take into account the specific tasks of 
each of these transitions.” Lenin’s “developed socialist society” is the first stage of 
the communist society envisioned by Marx and Engels, as mentioned before. The 
logical correspondent of the “developed socialist society” would be an “underde- 
veloped socialist society.” Primary-stage socialism in China is an underdeveloped 
socialist society. As mentioned earlier, in the Critique of the Gotha Programme, 
Marx divided the post-capitalist society into three major stages: the transitional 
period from capitalism to socialism, socialist society, and the higher phase of 
communist society. After the victory of the proletarian revolution, social develop- 
ment in countries such as China will experience four stages: capitalist-to-socialist 
transition, the primary stage of socialist society (1.e., the underdeveloped socialist 
society), developed socialist society, and the higher phase of communist society. 
“Report of the 13th National Congress of the Communist Party of China” pointed 
out that the primary stage of socialism is not a general reference to the initial 
stage all countries will go through when practicing socialism, but a term for the 
special stage that China has to undergo due to its backward productive forces and 
an underdeveloped commodity economy. Developed capitalist countries, after the 
victory of the proletarian revolution, can directly transit into a developed socialist 
society without experiencing primary-stage socialism; countries with backward 
economy and culture, however, cannot achieve the same. Several and even doz- 
ens of generations’ efforts are necessary for these backward countries to grow 
beyond primary-stage socialism. Therefore, China’s primary-stage socialism will 
differ significantly from the developed socialist society as envisioned by Marx 
and Engels. We will detail this below. 

Fourth, the two theories both describe the gap between the ideal and the real. 
The ten basic characteristics of the future society depicted by Marx and Engels, as 
outlined previously, are predictions and assumptions for the future society based 
on the basic principles of scientific socialism and the inherent contradictions of 
capitalist society as well as their development trends. They are futuristic ideals 
rather than materialized reality. The basic characteristics of China’s primary-stage 
socialism in Deng Xiaoping’s theory are based on China’s current reality rather 
than on an idealistic vision. Ideals and reality are interconnected, in that present- 
day ideals can become tomorrow’s reality, and present-day reality is pregnant with 
ideals for tomorrow. For an economically and culturally backward country in pri- 
mary-stage socialism, the basic principles of scientific socialism should be taken as 
its guide. However, its socialist transformation, reforms, and construction should 
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be incremental and accord with the actual conditions of the country. In our eager- 
ness for socialism, it is imperative not to mechanically copy the ideas of Marx and 
Engels regarding the basic characteristics of the future socialist society. We have 
learned bitter lessons in this regard. For instance, we had been ignoring the reality 
of China’s underdeveloped productive forces; eager to establish a single social- 
ist public ownership economy and eager to adopt collective ownership for the 
whole county, we implemented a monolithic system of distribution according to 
one’s work (which truly was equal distribution), implemented a highly centralized 
planned economic system, and took no account of the law of value and the role of 
commodity markets. These ill-conceived practices overstepped China’s primary- 
stage socialism and seriously hindered the development of China’s economy and 
society and the improvement of people’s living standards. Compared with China, 
some countries have gone even further. They ignored the role of the market and 
have even abolished currency, leading almost to a national collapse. We must learn 
from these painful lessons. The socialist construction in countries with economic 
and cultural backwardness must not leap over the appropriate stage of social devel- 
opment in its rush for results. Marx and Engels’ vision for the future socialist soci- 
ety, when applied even to developed capitalist countries after their entrance into 
socialism, may not become immediate reality. Whether and how much it material- 
izes are subject to the test of current and future social conditions. When summing 
up the experiences and lessons of the Russian socialist revolution and socialist 
construction, Lenin said: “The whole thing now is practical work; that the histori- 
cal moment has arrived when theory is being transformed into practice, vitalised 
by practice, corrected by practice, tested by practice.”? He went on, The times have 
passed, and in Russia, I am sure, have passed beyond recall, when we used to argue 
about the socialist programme on the basis of book knowledge. Today socialism 
can be discussed only on the basis of experience.* Lenin’s teaching is of great 
practical guidance to China’s reform and opening-up and socialist modernization. 


6.2 Characteristics of the socialist transition in economically 
and culturally backward countries 


Leading the Russian proletariat and the working people to socialism, Lenin con- 
stantly analyzed experiences and lessons, and made a profound exposition of the 
characteristics of the transition to socialism for a country with economic and cul- 
tural backwardness. Deng Xiaoping’s theory of primary-stage socialism borrowed 
from many aspects of Lenin’s relevant expositions, which can be summarized into 
the following four aspects. 


6.2.1 Economically and culturally backward countries 
will find it more difficult to transit to socialism than 
countries with developed economies and cultures 


Socialism presupposes high productivity. With better developed productivity, 
technology, science, and culture, developed capitalist countries will transit to 
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socialism more easily after the proletarian victory. The same process will prove 
much more difficult for economically and culturally backward countries. Lenin 
said: “The more backward the country which, owing to the zigzags of history, has 
proved to be the one to start the socialist revolution, the more difficult is it for that 
country to pass from the old capitalist relations to socialist relations. New incred- 
ibly difficult tasks, organisational tasks, are added to the tasks of destruction.’”> 
Lenin’s “organisational tasks” refers to the establishment of a socialist economic 
system, a new labor organization, and the organization of socialist production. 

The transitional state of socialism is the dictatorship of the proletariat. Its tasks 
are twofold: (1) use violence to suppress resistance of the exploiters, and (2) lead 
the people to a socialist economy and labor organization. The second task is more 
difficult but more important. Why? Lenin said: This is because it cannot possibly 
be fulfilled by single acts of heroic fervour; it requires the most prolonged, most 
persistent and most difficult mass heroism in plain, everyday work. But this task 
is more essential than the first, because, in the last analysis, the deepest source of 
strength for victories over the bourgeoisie and the sole guarantee of the durability 
and permanence of these victories can only be a new and higher mode of social 
production, the substitution of large-scale socialist production for capitalist and 
petty-bourgeois production.® This second task—the substitution of large-scale 
socialist production for small production—is more difficult and time-consuming 
in an undeveloped country than in a developed country. 

After the proletarian victory over the bourgeois exploiters, there are still a large 
number of small producers which routinely, spontaneously, and massively pro- 
duce capitalist bourgeoisie. The elimination of capitalism cannot resort to the use 
of violence such as suppression, deportation, or expropriation. The only effectual 
method will be democratic persuasion, instructive demonstration, and welfare 
promotion. The grotesque old inertia of the petty bourgeoisie will tangibly or 
intangibly besiege, infiltrate, and erode the organization, discipline, and resiliency 
of the proletariat. Without an ironclad organization and discipline, the proletarian 
career will not succeed. Such organization and discipline are necessary for the 
proletariat to prevail over the inertia of old society. Lenin said: It is far more dif- 
ficult, a million times more difficult, to overcome our disruptive, petty-bourgeois 
laxity than to suppress the tyrannical landowners or the tyrannical capitalists, but 
the effort bears a million times more fruit in creating the new organization which 
knows no exploitation.’ 

On this issue, the onetime “left” view of the Chinese Communist Party violated 
Lenin’s thought. That view deemed the socialist transition in undeveloped coun- 
tries easier rather than more difficult. 

That “left” view was wrong for following reasons: 

First, in the developed capitalist countries of the West, the bourgeois ideology 
has a deep influence on the laborers. But in the backward countries of the East, 
laborers are influenced by both the bourgeois and the feudal ideologies. As indi- 
cated by the reality after the founding of New China, the influence of feudal ide- 
ology proves more difficult to overcome than that of the bourgeois ideology. The 
dual influence of bourgeois ideology and feudal ideology challenges backward 
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countries’ journey to socialism. This has been attested by reality in China over 
the past 60 years. 

Second, in Western developed capitalist countries, the residents are better 
developed in terms of science and culture, more familiar with large-scale social- 
ized production, and better adapted to manage modern production. Therefore, 
after the proletarian victory, it is relatively easy in these countries to establish a 
large-scale socialist production organization and operate it more effectively. The 
situation in the undeveloped countries of the East is very different. There exists an 
urgent need for talents to effectively manage large-scale socialist production. For 
a long time after the proletarian victory in undeveloped countries, productivity 
will remain low due to a lack of expertise on socialist construction. 

Third, the socialist economy and labor organization presupposes high produc- 
tivity, as dictated by historical materialism and scientific socialism. The socialist 
ideology, though important, cannot replace the material foundation of productiv- 
ity. Undue emphasis of ideology over productivity breeds idealistic violation of 
historical laws. The low productivity in undeveloped countries will remain the 
biggest challenge in their journey to socialism, a journey that will inevitably take 
longer than that of developed capitalist countries. 


6.2.2 The socialist transition in backward countries requires 
the intermediate step of state capitalism 


In developed capitalist countries, due to relatively high socialization in indus- 
trial and agricultural production, the proportion of pre-capitalist economic com- 
ponents is small, while the proportion of internally gestated socialist elements is 
high. Consequently, the socialist transition in these countries after the proletarian 
victory will be faster and more direct. However, in underdeveloped countries after 
the proletarian victory, the pre-capitalist economy of small production is domi- 
nant, preventing these countries’ direct transition to socialism. An intermediate 
step of state capitalism is necessary, resulting in a more zigzagging journey to 
socialism. 

In his answer to the 16th question, “Will the peaceful abolition of private prop- 
erty be possible?” in The Principles of Communism, written in 1847, Engels said, 
“Tt would be desirable if this could happen, and the communists would certainly 
be the last to oppose it.” In answering the 17th question, “Will it be possible for 
private property to be abolished at one stroke?” he said: No, no more than existing 
forces of production can at one stroke be multiplied to the extent necessary for the 
creation of a communal society. In all probability, the proletarian revolution will 
transform existing society gradually and will be able to abolish private property 
only when the means of production are available in sufficient quantity. As for the 
question “What will be the course of this revolution?” Engels replied that in coun- 
tries where democracy was “not immediately used as a means for putting through 
measures directed against private property and ensuring the livelihood of the pro- 
letariat,” such as France and Germany at the time, landowners and capitalists 
can be compensated. He explained that there would be a “gradual expropriation 
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of landowners, industrialists, railroad magnates and ship owners, partly through 
competition by state industry, partly directly through compensation in the form 
of bonds.’ These arguments by Engels embody his original idea that countries 
with relatively backward economy and culture can transit to socialism by way of 
state capitalism. 

Engels brought up a clearer idea in “The Peasant Question in France and 
Germany” in 1894, about compensation for large landowners wherever possible. 
He said: As soon as our Party is in possession of political power, it has simply 
to expropriate the big landed proprietors, just like the manufacturers in industry. 
Whether this expropriation is to be compensated for or not will, to a great extent, 
depend not upon us but the circumstances under which we obtain power, and 
particularly upon the attitude adopted by these gentry, the big landowners, them- 
selves. We by no means consider compensation as impermissible in any event; 
Marx told me (and how many times!) that, in his opinion, we would get off cheap- 
est if we could buy out the whole lot of them.’ Such an opinion comes close to the 
idea that it is possible to make the transition to socialism by way of state capital- 
ism in certain countries and under certain circumstances. 

Leading the Russian people to socialism, Lenin repeatedly mentioned facili- 
tating the transition via state capitalism. On the eve of the October Revolution 
(1917), he made a proposal about state capitalism in “The Impending Catastrophe 
and How to Combat It.” He said: “You will find that, given a really revolutionary- 
democratic state, state-monopoly capitalism inevitably and unavoidably implies 
a step, and more than one step, towards socialism!” He went on, For socialism is 
merely the next step forward from state-capitalist monopoly. Or, in other words, 
socialism is merely state-capitalist monopoly which is made to serve the interests 
of the whole people and has to that extent ceased to be capitalist monopoly.'® The 
“really revolutionary-democratic state” here does not refer to a state of dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, but a bourgeois democratic republic. Lenin intended to 
explain here that countries with economic and cultural backwardness should not 
fear state capitalism after the proletariat seizes power, and can transit to socialism 
by way of state capitalism. 

In May 1918, when the task of depriving exploiters was basically com- 
pleted, Lenin proposed the issue of state capitalism in the article “‘Left-Wing’ 
Childishness and the Petty-Bourgeois Mentality” and advocated the transition 
to socialism by way of state capitalism. He pointed out: State capitalism would 
be a gigantic step forward even if we paid more than we are paying at present, 
because it is worth while paying for “tuition”, because it is useful for the work- 
ers, because victory over disorder, economic ruin and laxity is the most important 
thing; because the continuation of the anarchy of small ownership is the greatest, 
the most serious danger, and it will certainly be our ruin, whereas not only will 
the payment of a heavier tribute to state capitalism not ruin us, it will lead us to 
socialism by the surest road. When the working class has learned how to defend 
the state system against the anarchy of small ownership, when it has learned to 
organize large-scale production on a national scale, along state capitalist lines, it 
will hold, if I may use the expression, all the trump cards, and the consolidation 
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of socialism will be assured. Based on this, Lenin came to two conclusions: in 
the first place, “economically, state capitalism is immeasurably superior to our 
present economic system”; in the second place, “there is nothing terrible in it for 
Soviet power, for the Soviet state is a state in which the power of the workers and 
the poor is assured.”" 

As already mentioned, due to the domestic rebellion by the White Army and 
the armed intervention by foreign imperialism, Lenin’s conception of the transi- 
tion to socialism by way of state capitalism had not been implemented. Instead 
he was forced to implement the wartime communism. Later practice proved that 
the path of wartime communism did not work. In the spring of 1921, the armed 
intervention of foreign imperialism was repelled and the domestic rebellion by 
the White Army was quelled. Lenin ceased to pursue wartime communism and 
turned to the new economic policy. Essentially, the new economic policy was to 
make the transition to socialism by way of state capitalism. Lenin said in the arti- 
cle “Fourth Anniversary of the October Revolution,” We expected—or perhaps 
it would be truer to say that we presumed without having given it adequate con- 
sideration—to be able to organize the state production and the state distribution 
of products on communist lines in a small-peasant country directly as ordered 
by the proletarian state. Experience has proved that we were wrong. It appears 
that a number of transitional stages were necessary—state capitalism and social- 
ism—in order to prepare—to prepare by many years of effort—for the transition 
to communism. Not directly relying on enthusiasm, but aided by the enthusiasm 
engendered by the great revolution, and on the basis of personal interest, per- 
sonal incentive and business principles, we must first set to work in this small 
peasant country to build solid gangways to socialism by way of state capitalism. 
Otherwise we shall never get to communism, we shall never bring scores of mil- 
lions of people to communism.” 

In the article “The Tax in Kind,” written in April 1921, Lenin talked about 
four forms of state capitalism: concessions, the leasing system, co-operatives, and 
purchase and sales on a commission basis. The concessions and co-operatives are 
the most common and important systems. Concessions refer to a contract signed 
between Soviet power and domestic or foreign capitalists on the basis of large- 
scale machine industry, aiming to lease states’ production materials to domestic 
or foreign capitalists. By implementing the state capitalism form of concessions, 
Soviet power intended to strengthen large-scale production against small-scale 
production, strengthen advanced production and shake off backward production, 
and strengthen state-regulated economic relations against the spontaneous anar- 
chy of the petty-bourgeoisie. Co-operatives aimed to unite many scattered small 
proprietors on the basis of small production, so that they could easily be super- 
vized by Soviet power and sign contracts with Soviet countries. Co-operative 
communities enabled the development of small-scale economy and encouraged 
the gradual transition from small-scale production to large-scale socialist pro- 
duction. As for purchase and sales on a commission basis, the state enlisted the 
capitalist as a merchant and paid him a definite commission on the sale of state 
goods and on the purchase of the produce from small producers. In the leasing 
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system, the state leased to the capitalist entrepreneur industrial establishments, 
oilfields, forest tracts, land, and so on, which belonged to the state. The lease was 
very similar to a concession agreement."* 

During his lifetime, Lenin always insisted on the idea of making the transi- 
tion to socialism by way of state capitalism. Until January 1923, this idea was 
still advocated in the article “On Cooperation,” dictated by Lenin. After Lenin’s 
death, Stalin soon ceased to pursue the new economic policy. The reactionary 
bourgeoisie in Russia also refused to adopt Lenin’s state capitalist policy. Thus, 
in actuality, state capitalism was not implemented in Russia. 

The Communist Party of China and its leader Mao Zedong inherited and imple- 
mented Lenin’s theory of transitioning to socialism via state capitalism. In terms 
of the national capitalist industry and commerce, we created a series of state capi- 
talism forms on various levels, such as consigned processing, planned ordering, 
unified purchase and sale, entrusted distribution and sales on a commission basis, 
joint state—private ownership, and public-private partnerships across the industry. 
We have completed the socialist transformation, providing valuable experience 
in the transition to socialism for countries with backward economy and culture. 
However, late during the “Three Major Reforms,” we erred by being “over-rash 
and over-simplistic.”'* The state capitalist policy was implemented for a short 
period of time, and its positive role had not yet been fully realized. Since then, 
under the intensified and ill-conceived ultra-left line, capitalism was regarded as 
a great scourge. The so-called capitalist tail was cut off, for the attempt was made 
to wipe out capitalism overnight in China, which ended up pushing China’s econ- 
omy to the brink of collapse. 

State capitalism is of two types: one under bourgeois dictatorship, and the 
other under proletariat dictatorship. The former operates under direct control by 
bourgeois states. Bourgeois states hold certain enterprises in their own hands and 
require these enterprises to serve capitalists with huge profits. In the period of 
imperialism, state capitalism developed into state monopoly capitalism. The state 
capitalist economy under the bourgeois dictatorship still belongs to the capital- 
ist economy, while the state capitalist economy under proletarian dictatorship is 
a type of capitalist economy administered by proletarian states, partnered with 
public-owned economy and supervized by the working class. It is a capitalist 
economy in which the proletariat can define the scope and limits of economic 
activities. During the transition from capitalist society to socialist society, the 
state capitalist economy is a transition from capitalist private ownership to social- 
ist public ownership. 

The question is that in a country with backward economy and culture, after the 
transition period is over and the primary stage of socialism approaches, is it neces- 
sary to carry out socialist modernization by way of state capitalism? Lenin and Mao 
Zedong did not bring up or solve this question. After the Third Plenary Session 
of the Eleventh Central Committee of the Communist Party of China, under the 
new historical conditions of reform and opening up, China adopted a basic eco- 
nomic system with the public sector remaining dominant and diverse sectors of 
the economy developing side by side. And some of the economic components 
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outside public ownership still belong to the state capitalist economy, which pre- 
sents a complicated situation in China’s primary-stage socialism. “Three types of 
foreign-funded enterprises” generally belong to the state capitalist economy and 
they can be divided into two categories. The first is wholly foreign-owned enter- 
prises. If the investors are foreign capitalists, the property of the enterprise itself 
is capitalist, but it is led, supervized, controlled, and regulated by China (a coun- 
try with a people’s democratic dictatorship). This kind of enterprise lies within a 
national capitalist economy. The second type includes Sino-foreign joint ventures 
and co-operative ventures. Enterprises of this type are not entirely capitalist as 
they include socialist economic elements. The proportion of these two economic 
components varies among different enterprises, making such enterprises semi- 
capitalist and semi-socialist. In addition, China’s private economy at present is 
characterized by wage labor and belongs to the capitalist economy. However, it is 
closely related to the socialist public ownership economy, under the supervision 
of the “universal light” of the socialist public ownership economy, and under the 
leadership and regulation of the people’s democratic state. Therefore, it differs 
from capitalist private economy and belongs instead to state capitalist economy. 

It must be clarified that in the primary stage of socialism, state capitalism is 
allowed to exist and develop partially within a certain range. The aim is to attract 
foreign capital and advanced technology; to absorb and draw upon operation and 
management methods reflecting the laws of modern social production across the 
world, including capitalist developed countries; and to be reflective of modern 
society and create a more solid material and technological foundation for the 
development and consolidation of the socialist economy. Such elements of state 
capitalism do not represent true capitalism but are incorporated to reinforce a 
socialist economy. In primary-stage socialism, correct utilization of state capital- 
ism not only does not violate but also enhances socialism. As Deng Xiaoping said, 
Therefore, subject to the constraints of China’s overall political and economic 
conditions, foreign-funded enterprises are useful supplements to the socialist 
economy, and in the final analysis they are good for socialism.'* 

State capitalism should not only be seen as an economic form of transition 
to socialism; in countries with backward economy and culture, state capitalism 
should still allowed to exist and develop within a certain range and to a certain 
extent after the transition period has ended and primary-stage socialism has 
arrived. This can be regarded as a major breakthrough in how to utilize capitalism 
to serve socialism, a breakthrough made by Deng Xiaoping’s theory of building 
socialism with Chinese characteristics. 


6.2.3 In countries with backward economy and culture, 
after the proletariat seizes power, the development 
of productive forces should be the top priority 


The socialist society must be based on large-scale socialized production—no 
large-scale socialized production, no socialism. This does not mean that in a 
country with backward economy and culture, socialist revolution should not be 
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carried out and the proletariat should not seize power. Lenin held that even in 
countries with backward economy and culture and underdeveloped capitalism, 
where the superstructure and production relations considerably hamper the eco- 
nomic base and productivity, the proletariat should be determined to seize power 
through revolution at the opportune time. After seizing power, a socialist state- 
owned economy will be established through expropriation of the expropriators. 
After the proletariat’s seizure of power, the socialist economy cannot be imple- 
mented full-scale, but should be executed first in economic departments already 
possessing capitalist-scale production, via expropriation of expropriators and 
compensatory purchases. Under the leadership of the proletarian dictatorship and 
socialist state economy, development of productivity should be given top priority, 
so that economic departments that do not yet possess socialized mass production 
scales may acquire the necessary conditions to transition into a socialist economy. 
Concerning the comments of N. Sukhanov and others that “the objective eco- 
nomic premises for socialism do not exist in our country” and “the development 
of the productive forces of Russia has not yet attained the level that makes social- 
ism possible,” Lenin in “Our Revolution” said: They are complete strangers to the 
idea that while the development of world history as a whole follows general laws 
it is by no means precluded, but, on the contrary, presumed, that certain periods of 
development may display peculiarities in either the form or the sequence of this 
development. He went on, If a definite level of culture is required for the building 
of socialism (although nobody can say just what that definite “level of culture” is, 
for it differs in every Western European country), why cannot we begin by first 
achieving the prerequisites for that definite level of culture in a revolutionary way, 
and then, with the aid of the workers’ and peasants’ government and Soviet sys- 
tem, proceed to overtake the other nations?'® Lenin’s words reveal that, according 
to general laws of world history, the material and technological foundation or the 
level of productive forces required to establish a socialist system is created under 
the capitalist society and bourgeois dictatorship. However, in countries with eco- 
nomic and cultural backwardness, under certain historical conditions, the prole- 
tariat can also first carry out the socialist revolution, establish the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, and then strive to develop productive forces under proletarian dic- 
tatorship to create the necessary material and technological foundation for social- 
ism at the opportune time of revolution. The difference in sequence by no means 
precludes, but, on the contrary, presumes the general laws that the development 
of world history follows. 


6.2.4 Countries with backward economy and culture cannot directly 
transition to a complete or developed socialist society, which 
will only happen after a long primary stage of socialism 


In “The Tax in Kind,” Lenin pointed out that in countries with economic and cul- 
tural backwardness, in order to transition to socialism, “we must understand what 
intermediary paths, methods, means and instruments are required for the transi- 
tion from pre-capitalist relations to socialism.’ He also said in “Report of the 
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Substitution of a Tax in Kind for the Surplus Grain Appropriation System” that 
developed capitalist countries can support a direct transition to socialism after the 
proletariat holds state power, while countries with backward economy and culture 
cannot, and thus “special country-wide transitional measures” are required.'® As 
I mentioned earlier, Lenin once proposed the concept of a “developed social- 
ist society,” corresponding to which the concept of an “underdeveloped socialist 
society” also makes sense. This “underdeveloped socialist society” is the primary 
stage of socialism or socialism in the primary stage. Countries with economic and 
cultural backwardness will go through a fairly long primary stage of socialism 
before the complete or developed socialist society. 


6.3 The formation and development of the 
theory of primary-stage socialism 


As [ have said regarding Lenin’s “developed socialist society,” the existence of 
an underdeveloped socialist society is logical. Logic aside, Lenin did not actually 
propose a concept of the “underdeveloped socialist society” or “the primary stage 
of socialism.” In “Report On Subbotniks Delivered to a Moscow City Conference 
of the R.C.P. (B.),” written on December 20, 1919, Lenin proposed the concept of 
“the first form”'? of socialism, which, unlike the primary stage of socialism in our 
language, refers to the initial stage that all countries must experience when they 
enter a socialist society, rather than a specific stage that countries with backward 
economy and culture and poor commodity economy must go through in their 
socialist career. 

During China’s socialist transformation and construction, Mao Zedong also 
discussed the developmental stages of the socialist society. At the Zhengzhou 
meeting in November 1958, he used the phrase “primary stage of socialism” for 
the first time. In his talk on reading “Political Economics Textbooks of the Soviet 
Union,” given in November 1959, he said: “Socialism may be divided into two 
stages, wherein the first stage is the undeveloped socialism, and the second the 
more developed socialism. The latter may take longer time than the former.””° 
This idea is fairly correct and valuable. However, Mao Zedong in his later years 
leaped over the correct stage of socialist development and failed to adhere to the 
theory of the primary stage of socialism. 

The theory of the primary stage of socialism, an important part of Deng 
Xiaoping’s theory of building socialism with Chinese characteristics, was gradu- 
ally formed and developed after the Third Plenary Session of the 11th Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of China under the new historical conditions 
of the reform and opening-up. 

“Resolution on Certain Questions in the History of Our Party Since the 
Founding of the People’s Republic of China,” adopted at the Sixth Plenary 
Session of the 11th Central Committee of the Communist Party of China on June 
27, 1981, stated: “Although our socialist system is still in its primary stage, there 
is no doubt that we have already established the socialist system and entered the 
socialist society. Any denial of this basic fact is wrong.” This statement did not 
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focus on the necessity, longevity, and inevitability of the primary stage of social- 
ism. Rather, it was a response to some people’s denial that it was necessary to 
adhere to socialism, or that China has entered socialism. It re-affirmed the social- 
ist nature of China, but cannot be said to have established the theory of the pri- 
mary stage of socialism. 

According to the report “A New Situation for the Overall Socialist 
Modernization” made at the Twelfth National Party Congress in September 1982: 
China’s socialist society is still in the primary stage of development and its mate- 
rial civilization is still underdeveloped. However, under modern economy with a 
certain degree of development and the most advanced class of the modern era— 
the working class and its vanguard, the Communist Party, the socialist revolution 
is likely to succeed. Therefore, after the establishment of the socialist system, we 
can also build material civilization as well as high degree socialist spiritual civi- 
lization. The focus here is still not on the necessity, longevity, and inevitability 
of the primary stage of socialism, but on the possibility of building high-degree 
socialist spiritual civilization in China at this stage, because some people believed 
that the building of high-degree socialist spiritual civilization premises advanced 
material civilization. Therefore, the theory of the primary stage of socialism still 
has not yet been formed. 

According to “Resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of China on the Guiding Principles for the Construction of Socialist Spiritual 
Civilization,” adopted at the Sixth Plenary Session of the 12th Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of China on September 28, 1986: Morals is not an abstract 
concept divorced from historical development, but a reflection of economic con- 
struction. China is still in the primary stage of socialism. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary not only to implement the principle of distribution according to labor and to 
develop the socialist commodity economy and competition, but also to pursue the 
goal of common prosperity while allowing some to become wealthy before oth- 
ers. For the first time, the concept of “the primary stage of socialism” was clearly 
put forward, and the main economic features of this stage were analyzed in greater 
detail than on the previous two occasions. The theory of the primary stage of 
socialism was taking shape. 

The Thirteenth National Congress of the Party in 1987 marked the formation 
of the theory of the primary stage of socialism. On the eve of the Congress, Deng 
Xiaoping clearly denoted: The Thirteenth National Party Congress will explain 
what stage China is in: the primary stage of socialism. Socialism itself is the 
first stage of communism, and here in China we are still in the primary stage of 
socialism—that is, the underdeveloped stage. In everything we do we must pro- 
ceed from this reality, and all planning must be consistent with it.7! The follow- 
ing encapsulates the theory of primary-stage socialism as reported in “Advancing 
Along the Socialist Road with Chinese Characteristics”: 

First, the theory asserts that “China is in the primary stage of socialism,” which 
means that (1) China is already a socialist society and we must persist in and not 
deviate from socialism; and (2) China’s socialism is still in its primary stage, and 
we must proceed from this reality and must not go beyond it. 
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Second, the theory discusses the objective basis for China’s primary-stage 
socialism, namely that China has a large population and a weak economy, its per- 
capita GDP still ranks low in the world, its productive forces are backward and 
unbalanced, the level of socialized production is still very low, the commodity 
economy and the domestic market are underdeveloped, the natural economy and 
the semi-natural economy account for a considerable proportion, and the socialist 
economic and political systems are still immature and imperfect. 

Third, the theory explains what historical stage is represented by China’s pri- 
mary-stage socialism. That is, “it does not refer to the initial stage that all coun- 
tries must experience after entering a socialist society, but a specific stage China 
must go through in its socialist career when its productivity is still low and its 
commodity economy undeveloped.” 

Fourth, the theory defines the start and end of the primary stage of socialism. 
China will spend at least 100 years in the primary stage of socialism, starting from 
the completion of the socialist transformation of the private ownership of means of 
production in the mid-1950s and ending with the realization of socialist moderni- 
zation. This stage is different both from the transition period in which the socialist 
economic foundation has not yet been established, and the stage in which socialist 
modernization has been achieved. To me, the duration of China’s primary-stage 
socialism depends both on domestic and international conditions and on whether 
the advanced capitalist countries have appropriately entered socialism. 

Fifth, the theory discusses the main contradiction and fundamental task in the 
primary stage of socialism. The main contradiction is between the ever-growing 
material and cultural needs of the people and the low level of social production. 
Class struggle, though no longer the major contradiction, will more or less con- 
tinue to exist for a long time. The fundamental task in the primary stage of social- 
ism is to develop productive forces; vigorously promote the commodity economy; 
increase labor productivity; gradually realize the modernization of industry, agri- 
culture, national defense, and science and technology; and reform the production 
relations and superstructure that do not suit the development of productive forces. 

Sixth, the theory explains the importance of correctly understanding the his- 
torical stage China is at, and points out that this is “the primary issue of building 
socialism with Chinese characteristics and the foundation for us to formulate and 
implement correct policies.” 

Seventh, the theory comprehensively sums up the basic line of the Party in 
the primary stage of socialism, that is, with economic construction as top prior- 
ity, leading and uniting the people of all nationalities in the country, adhering to 
the Four Cardinal Principles and the policy of reform and opening to the outside 
world, practicing diligent self-reliance, and striving toward a prosperous, demo- 
cratic, and civilized modern socialist country. 

The report of the 14th National Party Congress “Accelerating the Reform, 
the Opening to the Outside World and the Drive for Modernization, So As to 
Achieve Greater Successes in Building Socialism with Chinese Characteristics” 
in October 1992 reaffirmed that China is still in the primary stage of socialism. 
Further explaining the theory of the primary stage of socialism reported in the 
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13th National Party Congress, it summarized Deng Xiaoping’s theory of building 
socialism with Chinese characteristics into nine points, clearly stating for the first 
time that China’s goal is a socialist market economy, and discussing in detail a 
series of theories and policies related to the establishment of a socialist market 
economy. 

The report of the 15th National Party Congress, “Hold High the Great Banner 
of Deng Xiaoping’s Theory for an All-round Advancement of the Cause of 
Building Socialism With Chinese Characteristics Into the 21st Century” (here- 
inafter referred to as the Report) in September 1997 reiterated the theory of the 
primary stage of socialism and expanded and enhanced it with new content. 

First, the theory of primary-stage socialism is closely integrated with the 
Party’s principle of deriving truth from facts and everything based on reality. 
The Report pointed out that the biggest reality is that China is and will be in the 
primary stage of socialism for a long time. We must not only understand the gen- 
eral theory of “what is socialism and how to build socialism” but also specifically 
what is and how to build socialism in the primary stage, and constantly explore 
concrete, reasonable, and optimal formats in which to best apply principles of 
socialism to China’s primary-stage socialism. 

Second, we must scientifically integrate the theory of primary-stage socialism 
into Marxism. To truly uphold Marxism and socialism, we can only proceed from 
the reality of the primary stage of socialism. We cannot proceed from subjective 
wishes, nor mechanically from foreign models, nor from dogmatic understandings 
of Marxism or wrong ideas imposed upon Marx. We must adhere to Marxism- 
Leninism and Mao Zedong thought. At the same time, we must focus on practical 
problems of the reform and opening-up as well as modernization in China, and 
on the tasks at hand, on the correct application of Marxism to our practical issues 
and new practices. It is meaningless to discuss Marxism without considering the 
reality and times of the country. Studying Marxism statically and in isolation, and 
separating Marxism from its vivid application in real life, are dead-end streets. 

Third, the theory eloquently discussed the basic program of the primary stage 
of socialism. Based on our experience since the Third Plenary Session of 11th 
CPC Central Committee, the Report clearly outlined the basic economic, political, 
and cultural goals and policies of Sinicized socialism. These constitute the Party’s 
basic platform for its primary stage of socialism. This platform is the core of Deng 
Xiaoping’s theory and the principal guide for our economy, politics, and culture. 

Fourth, the Report fully elucidated primary-stage socialism. It said that the 
primary stage of socialism is a historical stage in which the society transitions 
from underdevelopment to basic socialist modernization; in which our agricul- 
tural country, with a predominant rural population reliant on manual labor, is 
industrialized into an economy of modern agriculture and service industry, with 
a non-agricultural population as the majority; in which a predominantly natural 
and semi-natural economy advances into a greater market economy; in which illit- 
eracy and semi-illiteracy, and inadequacy in science, technology, education, and 
culture are eliminated; in which a predominantly poor population is brought into 
prosperity; in which regional inequality is narrowed; in which the socialist market 
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economy and political democracy grow and mature through sustained reforms; in 
which people strive toward self-improvement, diligent work, national prosperity, 
material abundance, and spiritual growth; and in which China prospers and closes 
the gap with the advanced countries. 

Fifth, the Report elaborated the key tasks of primary-stage socialism. The top 
priority will be productivity. We must leverage vigorous reforms to promote over- 
all national growth, balanced between speed and stability. 

Sixth, the Report creatively proposed the diversification of public ownerships 
in the primary stage of socialism. The Report pointed out that all business meth- 
ods and organizational forms that reflect the laws of social production can be used 
boldly. We need to explore public ownerships that best promote productivity. 
Focus is given to the shareholding system. It is believed that the shareholding sys- 
tem is a form of capital organization of modern enterprises, which facilitates the 
separation of ownership and management and optimizes operational efficiency 
and capital utilization. The shareholding system can be employed both in capital- 
ism and socialism. The shareholding system cannot be claimed categorically as 
private or public. The key is who the stockholders are. If the system is controlled 
by the state and collective, which is public, it is conducive to expanding the scope 
of public capital and strengthening the main role of public ownership. We must 
perfect the stockholding economy through research, support, and regulation. We 
must also guard against the superstitious “gold rush” toward a simplistic share- 
holding system. 

Seventh, the Report further clarified the longevity and insuperability of the pri- 
mary stage of socialism. The Report pointed out that the primary stage of socialism 
is an insurmountable historical stage during the industrialization, socialization, 
marketization, and modernization of a backward nation. Since China’s entry 
into primary-stage socialism in the mid-1950s, especially after three decades of 
reforms and strengthened interaction with the world, China has witnessed tremen- 
dous development economically and overall. Yet this justifies no undue optimism 
or rash policies that overstep China’s primary-stage socialism. 

It has now been more than 20 years since the 15th National Congress of CPC, 
and China’s economic, political, social, cultural, and environmental protection 
have all developed greatly. Although China is currently the second largest econ- 
omy in the world, its per-capita income still languishes due to its large population. 
China’s “Two Centennial Goals” are yet to come true. China is still in primary- 
stage socialism. 


6.4 Basic characteristics of the primary 
stage of socialism in China 


What are the basic characteristics of the primary stage of socialism? The accurate 
answer entails a specific frame of reference, without which the characteristics 
of anything cannot be ascertained. So, what is the reference frame for primary- 
stage socialism? It should be the whole process and all stages of the social devel- 
opment after the capitalist society and after the proletariat captures power. As 
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mentioned above, after the proletariat in a country with backward economy and 
culture captures power, social development will experience four stages: the tran- 
sitional period, the primary stage of socialism, the developed socialist society, and 
the advanced stage of communist society. The reference frame for the primary 
stage of socialism should include capitalist society and the three post-capitalist 
stages—the transitional period, the developed socialist society, and the advanced 
stage of communist society, from all four of which primary-stage socialism is dis- 
tinguished. The most vital reference here is the developed socialist society, simply 
due to the semantic parallelism between “primary” and “developed.” No socialist 
country, present or past, has attained the developed stage. The basic provisions 
and characteristics of the developed socialist society are actually only postulated 
predictions and theoretical assumptions; that is, the developed socialist society, 
as a reference for the primary stage of socialism, is not one of reality but one of 
vision, based on the inherent contradictions and development trends of developed 
capitalist countries. The basic provisions of this reference received discussion in 
Chapter 4 of this book, “Marx and Engels’ visions on the basic characteristics of 
the future society.” In the following, based on the basic provisions of the devel- 
oped socialist society and on the reality of the primary stage of China’s socialism, 
we will summarize the basic characteristics of China’s primary stage of socialism. 

First, because of the disparity between its development level of productive 
forces before the revolution and that of developed capitalist countries, it is impos- 
sible to eliminate the gap in the short term for countries with backward economy 
and culture. Therefore, in the primary stage of socialism, in general, the level of 
productivity is still lower than that of the developed capitalist countries. After 
transitioning to a developed socialist society, the nation will take a long time to 
approach, catch up with, and surpass developed capitalist countries. 

Second, in the primary stage of socialism, we should practice public owner- 
ship as the mainstay economy with other types of ownership on the side. The 
public sector of the economy includes not only the state-owned economy and 
the collective economy, but also the state-owned and collective sectors of the 
mixed-ownership economy. In addition to the socialist public sector, there are still 
private economies using wage labor, individual economies in which the means of 
production are owned by laborers, and Sino—foreign joint ventures, co-operative 
enterprises, and wholly foreign-owned enterprises. Although these economic sec- 
tors are not or not completely socialist, they enhance the marketization, sociali- 
zation, and modernization of production in the primary stage of socialism. They 
are an important part of China’s socialist market economy and are encouraged, 
guided, and developed well. Public ownership is mainly manifested in its domi- 
nance in terms of the society’s total assets; the state-owned economy controls and 
leads the economic lifeline of the country. This is said of the whole country, and 
some places and industries may vary. 

Third, in the primary stage of socialism, we must adhere to a distribution system 
in which distribution according to work is the mainstay with which multiple modes 
of distribution co-exist. We should combine distribution according to work with 
distribution according to productivity, and create a balance between efficiency and 
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equity. This helps optimize resource allocation, promotes economic development, 
and facilitates social stability. Due to diverse economic factors, the distribution 
method cannot be uniform. At present, apart from the main distribution method 
based on work and individual income, enterprises issue interest-bearing bonds to 
raise funds; the share-based economy gives rise to profit-sharing; and business 
operators also derive income from venture capital. Private companies employ a 
certain amount of labor and bring some non-labor income to business owners. 
Remuneration for laborers is based on competition in which more work gives 
more pay, leading to a proportionate disparity in income. Certain areas and people 
are encouraged to get rich first through honest work and lawful business. The rich 
are encouraged to assist the poor to gradually achieve common prosperity. 

Fourth, in the primary stage of socialism, exploiters are eliminated as a class, 
but class struggle will remain for a long time within a certain scope, and it may 
even intensify under certain conditions. However, the main contradiction of soci- 
ety is not class struggle, but the contradiction between the growing material and 
cultural needs of the people and backward social production. This last contradic- 
tion will remain throughout the primary stage of socialism in our country and in 
all aspects of social life. Therefore, we must take economic construction as the 
core work. The resolution of all other problems, including class struggle, should 
revolve around the core work. 

Fifth, in the primary stage of socialism, there will still be hostile forces that 
attempt to undermine China’s socialist career. Therefore, we must adhere to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat or the people’s democratic dictatorship to repress 
resistance of domestic hostile forces and prevent possible subversion from abroad. 
In the primary stage of socialism, it is wrong to negate the necessity of a solid pro- 
letarian dictatorship or a people’s democratic dictatorship. 

Sixth, in the primary stage of socialism, we should develop a socialist market 
economy through proper leverage of laws of value, price, and competition. The 
socialist market economy is integral to the socialist system and pivotal for the 
state’s macro-optimization of resource allocation. The full development of the 
market economy is a non-leapable stage of social and economic development. 
A mature market and commodity economy is indispensable for socialized mod- 
ernization. It is impossible to leap over the stage of a full market economy and 
advance directly to the product economy in a country where the commodity econ- 
omy is underdeveloped and natural economy dominant. 

Before the Third Plenary Session of 11th CPC Central Committee, Chinese 
scholars applied Marx and Engels’ theory—that a product economy should replace 
commodity-currency economy after the proletarian victory in developed capital- 
ist countries—to China’s primary-stage socialism. They believed that the market 
economy is indigenous to capitalism and has no place in socialism. Meanwhile, 
they held that the planned economy was the essential feature of the socialist econ- 
omy. Therefore, before the reform and opening-up, China implemented a planned 
economy that was highly centralized and unified. Despite its positive role during 
certain times, that system generally has not been conducive to China’s economic 
and social development. 
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Effective socialist construction, especially with deepened reform and opening 
up, needs to be unshackled from traditional economic theory to engender perspec- 
tives aligned with the reality of the primary stage of the socialism. So, our party 
has gradually formed the theory and relevant policies and regulations for a social- 
ist market economy in the primary stage of socialism. Deng Xiaoping’s theory of 
Sinicized socialism and socialist market economy in primary-stage socialism, and 
Marx’s and Engels’s views on the elimination of commodity—money relations and 
the implementation of product economy in a developed socialist society are not 
in opposition but in harmony. They apply to different conditions and economic 
stages of different countries. In their explanation of different socialist stages, they 
complement rather than contradict each other. 

On November 9 and 10, 1958, at a working meeting with central and local 
leaders in Zhengzhou, Mao Zedong distinguished between socialist and capitalist 
commodity production, and criticized the wrong attempt to eliminate commod- 
ity production. He said: Now, some of us have a great desire to eliminate the 
commodity production. They yearn for communism and worry about commodity 
production. They feel commodity production belongs to capitalism and do not 
distinguish between socialist and capitalist commodity production. They don’t 
understand the importance of commodity production under socialist conditions. 
This view fails to recognize objective laws and the 500 million peasants. In the 
socialist period, commodity production should be used to unite hundreds of mil- 
lions of peasants. He went on, “Commodity production cannot be confused with 
capitalism. Why are people afraid of commodity production? The reason is noth- 
ing but fear of capitalism.” “Commodity production depends on the economic 
system associated with it. Therefore, it is capitalist commodity production when 
associated with capitalism and socialist commodity production when associated 
with socialism.” Mao Zedong’s thought is very valuable. However, due to his- 
torical limitations, his thought was not further developed into the idea that we 
should establish a socialist market economy in the socialist stage, and it did not 
change the centralized and unified planned economic system. 

Since the reform and opening-up, based on China’s basic premise of the pri- 
mary stage of socialism, Deng Xiaoping emphasized repeatedly that a socialist 
market economy should be established. In November 1979, Deng Xiaoping said 
in a meeting with Gibney, vice chairman of the editorial board of Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Inc. and Lin Guangda, director of the East Asian Institute of McGill 
University in Canada: “It is wrong to maintain that a market economy exists 
only in ‘Capitalist’? market economy.” “Market economy was in its embryonic 
stages as early as feudalist society. We can surely develop it under socialism.”” 
In 1980, Deng Xiaoping mentioned in his speech “The Present Situation and the 
Tasks before Us” that “combining planned regulation with market regulation” 
should be implemented. In October 1982, in a conversation with comrades from 
the State Development Planning Commission, Deng Xiaoping again raised the 
issue of how to deal with the relationship between planning and the market. He 
said: One way in which socialism is superior to capitalism is that under socialism 
the people of the whole country can work as one and concentrate their strength 
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on key projects. A shortcoming of socialism is that the market is not put to best 
use and the economy is too rigid. How should we handle the relation between 
planning and the market? If we handle it properly, it will help greatly to promote 
economic development; if we don’t, things will go badly. In October 1985, when 
Deng Xiaoping met with a delegation of American senior entrepreneurs organized 
by Times Inc. in America, he pointed out: There is no fundamental contradic- 
tion between socialism and a market economy. The problem is how to develop 
the productive forces more effectively. We used to have a planned economy, but 
our experience over the years has proved that having a totally planned economy 
hampers the development of the productive forces to a certain extent. If we com- 
bine a planned economy with a market economy, we shall be in a better position 
to liberate the productive forces and speed up economic growth.”® On the eve 
of the Thirteenth CPC National Congress in February 1987, in a conversation 
with comrades of the central government, Deng Xiaoping clearly stated that both 
planning and market are means to develop productivity. He said: Why do some 
people always insist that the market is capitalist and only planning is socialist? 
Actually they are both means of developing the productive forces. So long as 
they serve that purpose, we should make use of them. If they serve socialism they 
are socialist; if they serve capitalism they are capitalist.*’ In December 1990, in 
a conversation with several comrades in the central government, Deng Xiaoping 
further clarified that planning and market are not the yardstick for distinguishing 
socialism from capitalism. He said: We must understand theoretically that the 
difference between capitalism and socialism is not a market economy as opposed 
to a planned economy. Socialism has regulation over market forces, and capital- 
ism has control through planning. Do you think capitalism has absolute freedom 
without any control? The most-favoured-nation status is also a form of control. 
You must not think that if we have some market economy we shall be taking the 
capitalist road. That’s simply not true. Both a planned economy and a market 
economy are necessary. If we did not have a market economy, we would have no 
access to information from other countries and would have to reconcile ourselves 
to lagging behind.** In January and February 1991, when inspecting Shanghai, 
Deng Xiaoping said: Don’t think that any planned economy is socialist and any 
market economy is capitalist. That’s not the way things are. In fact, planning and 
regulation by the market are both means of controlling economic activity, and 
the market can also serve socialism.” In 1992, Deng Xiaoping said in the South 
Tour Speech: The proportion of planning to market forces is not the essential dif- 
ference between socialism and capitalism. A planned economy is not equivalent 
to socialism, because there are markets under socialism too. Planning and market 
forces are both means of controlling economic activity.*° Essentially, these argu- 
ments regard planning and market as economic forms and means and methods of 
developing productivity. It breaks through the traditional economic theory that 
regards planned economy and market economy as the basic criteria for different 
social economic systems and provides a theoretical basis for the establishment of 
a socialist market economic system in the primary stage of socialism and the cor- 
rect handling of the relationship between the planning and the market. 
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Market economy, as a means of operation and a method of developing produc- 
tivity, has no direct and inevitable connection with socialism. Different types of 
market economy under different social systems have following commonalities: (1) 
The enterprises or individuals are the main parts of the market, and they are self- 
employed and self-disciplined with self-financing and self-development. (2) A large 
number of economic activities rely on market regulation, and the market plays a 
decisive role in resource allocation. (3) Commodity producers exchange their prod- 
ucts in accordance with the principle of equivalent value. (4) The economic activities 
comply with the requirements of the law of value and adapt to changes between sup- 
ply and demand. (5) Selective survival is determined by competition. (6) Economic 
laws are enforced to assure the legality of economic activities, and so forth. 

At the same time, it should be noted that market economy is neither isolated 
from nor independent of the social system. The different types of market economy 
under different social systems are always integrated with and acquire features 
reflective of their social systems. The capitalist market economy, integrated in the 
basic system of capitalism and restricted by it, embodies the essence of capital- 
ism; the socialist market economy, embedded in the basic system of socialism and 
restricted by it, embodies the essence of socialism. The socialist market economy 
and the capitalist market economy are two different types of market economy and 
should be distinguished as such. 

The key to the success or failure of China’s economic system reform and 
whether the socialist market economy can be established and operated normally is 
whether it can integrate the market economy with the basic socialist system. The 
combination of market economy and basic socialist system is mainly reflected in 
the following aspects: 

First, the basic economic system of primary-stage socialism—with dominant 
public ownership supplemented by diverse other ownerships—is an important pil- 
lar of Sinicized socialism and the foundation of the socialist market economy. 
The dominance of public ownership must be secured by all means for a solid 
socialist market economy, where the non-public sectors, however, play an integral 
role. The government needs to continue to encourage and regulate the non-public 
sectors such as the self-employed and other private businesses to promote their 
healthy development. Intellectual property law is necessary to protect the legiti- 
mate rights and fair competition of all enterprises. 

Second, the dominant distribution per work co-exists with other modes of dis- 
tribution in China’s primary-stage socialism. The dominance of distribution per 
work must be ensured. The government should oppose both uniform distribution 
and income polarization. Both phenomena exist in China, but income polarization 
is exacerbating and commands greater attention. At the same time, distribution 
per work should incorporate productive factors. The government should protect 
lawful income and allow and encourage some people and areas to get rich first 
through honest work. Technology and capital should be given a role in income 
distribution. 

Third, the relationship between government and market should be handled 
properly to tap both the role of government and the role of market in resource 
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optimization. Market optimization of resource allocation is a general law of the 
market economy. Both excessive government intervention and inadequate gov- 
ernment supervision should be avoided. We should expand and intensify mar- 
ket-oriented reforms to prevent the government’s direct interference in resource 
allocation, which should be optimized by market dynamics of price and comple- 
tion. The government’s responsibilities are macroeconomic stability, public ser- 
vice, fair competition, market supervision and stability, sustainable development, 
common prosperity, and prevention of mega market failures. 

Fourth, in a socialist society, the laborers are the masters, the working class 
(including the broad intellectuals) the leading group, and the Chinese Communist 
Party the nucleus of leadership. None of these three is to be weakened or 
compromized. 

Fifth, in Marxist ideology, socialism plays a dominant role. Marxism should 
be developed and enriched with the unfolding of new history. The socialist mar- 
ket economy needs the guidance of Marxism. High socialist material civiliza- 
tion goes in tandem with high socialist spiritual civilization. Both the guiding 
role of Marxism and the importance of socialist spiritual civilization should be 
emphasized. 

Sixth, core socialist values should be cultivated, including prosperity, democ- 
racy, civility, harmony, freedom, equality, law, patriotism, professionalism, 
integrity, and civility. These values are the soul of rejuvenating and navigating 
the Sinicized socialist career. They must be espoused and practiced to cement a 
proper ideological community and to prevent our market economy from departing 
from our socialist core. 

If the market economy is allowed to weaken and violate the basic principles 
of socialism, our harvest will be a capitalist rather than a socialist market econ- 
omy. We must diligently and cautiously research how best to integrate the market 
economy into our socialist career, in which regard much theoretical and empirical 
work awaits us ahead. 


6.5 The significance of the theory of the 
primary stage of socialism 


The report of the 15th National Congress of the Communist Party of China 
affirmed, “It is the first time in the history of Marxism that the scientific concept 
of the primary stage of socialism is specified in a party’s program.” The proposi- 
tion and practice of this theory is highly significant for China’s economic reforms, 
global openness, and socialist modernization. 

First, the Chinese Communist Party has correctly positioned China at the pri- 
mary stage of socialism. This is foundational to the formulation of correct solu- 
tions to our principal challenges. In The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese 
Communist Party, Mao Zedong analyzed the mi-colonial and semi-feudal social 
natures of the old China and said: Only when we grasp the nature of Chinese 
society will we be able to understand the targets, tasks, motive forces and char- 
acter of the Chinese revolution and its perspectives and future transition. A clear 
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understanding of the nature of Chinese society, that is, of Chinese conditions, is 
therefore the key to a clear understanding of all the problems of the revolution.*! 
The same applies to China’s global openness and socialist modernization. Based 
on China’s national conditions, the report of the 14th National Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party discusses a series of major issues such as the funda- 
mental tasks and dynamics of socialism in China; the external conditions, political 
support, strategies, leadership, and mass foundation for socialist construction; the 
reunification of China through “one country, two systems”; and so on. In order 
to understand “what socialism is and how to build it,” we need to understand 
both these questions for primary-stage socialism. The report of the 15th National 
Congress of the Party made a good point: We now confront the challenge of 
resolving current issues and contradictions and dispelling varied doubts before 
we can enter a new era. To understand why we pursue our current policy lines, the 
key is to consensually grasp the fact that our current conditions still place us at the 
preliminary stage of socialism. 

Second, determining that China is currently at the primary stage of socialism 
and understanding China’s current social nature can help us correctly assess his- 
torical experience and avoid repeating past mistakes that violated the law of social 
development. Before the Third Plenary Session of the 11th Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party, mistakes in the classification of the social stages 
were mainly manifested in two aspects. One, the socialist society was confused 
with the transitional period. Therefore, the following thoughts prevailed at that 
time: class and class struggle, a struggle between socialism and capitalism, 
and the constant danger of capitalist restoration in our socialist society. People 
regarded class struggle as society’s central contradiction, put forward the slogan 
“class struggle as the top priority,” and ceaselessly expanded class struggles till 
they ran amuck. Two, neglecting China’s economic and cultural backwardness 
and unbalanced and low productivity, people were eager to hurry into a developed 
socialist society, a pure and monolithic socialist public ownership economy. They 
abstractly believed that public ownership is better than private ownership, and 
that a larger and deeper public ownership would more efficiently obliterate capi- 
talism. Constantly, they tried to curtail “capitalist tails” and advocated “sprinting 
into communism,” all of which totally violated the necessary sequence of social 
development. As said in the report of the 15th National Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party: One of the fundamental reasons for our failings in building 
socialism prior to the convocation of the Third Plenary Session of the Eleventh 
Central Committee is that some of our tasks and policies overstepped the primary 
stage of socialism. One of the basic reasons for the achievements in the reform, 
opening up and the modernization drive over the recent period of nearly 20 years 
is that we corrected the erroneous concepts and policies transcending the primary 
stage of socialism and rejected the erroneous proposition that we should give up 
the basic system of socialism. 

Lastly, the recognition that China is currently at the primary stage of social- 
ism corrects our understanding of socialism and clears existing confusions. The 
primary stage of socialism should not be confused with the socialist society in its 
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entirety but is only one stage of it. It is wrong to equate the two and muddle their 
distinct characteristics. Some characteristics of primary-stage socialism coincide 
with essential socialism, such as public ownership and the principle of distribu- 
tion according to one’s work. Other characteristics of primary-stage socialism are 
incompatible with essential socialism, including non-public economy and non- 
work-based distribution. Such characteristics will cease to exist in the developed 
socialist society. If we fail to distinguish certain characteristics and prescriptions 
of primary-stage socialism from essential socialism, and believe these charac- 
teristics persist in all stages of socialism, we will have obfuscated the boundary 
between socialism and non-socialism and will have mistaken non-socialism for 
socialism. On the other hand, the perpetration of primary-stage socialism as if it 
represents socialism in all its stages is an error of metaphysics. 
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7 Deng Xiaoping’s contributions to the 
theory of the essence of socialism 


The Theory of Socialist Essence is an indispensable part of Deng Xiaoping 
Theory. This chapter only explores the contributions of Deng Xiaoping to the 
Theory of Socialist Essence and his views on some of the controversial issues, 
without covering all aspects of Deng’s theory on socialist essence. 


7.1 Correct Understanding of the Relationship 
between Deng Xiaoping Theory and Marxism 


To properly understand Deng Xiaoping’s contributions to the Theory of Socialist 
Essence, we must correctly understand the relationship between Deng Xiaoping 
Theory and Marxism. As is pointed out in the Report at the 15th National Congress 
of the CPC, “Deng Xiaoping Theory is Marxism of present-day China, representing 
a new stage of development of Marxism in China.” That is, rather than two differ- 
ent socialist theories, Deng Xiaoping Theory and the Scientific Socialist Theory of 
Marx and Engels are in the same socialist theoretical framework but different stages 
of socialist theories. Marx and Engels’ Scientific Socialist Theory is sometimes 
referred to as “traditional socialism” or “classic socialist theory” by some Chinese 
theorists, while Deng’s theory of building socialism with Chinese characteristics 
is called “new socialism.” It is apparently incorrect to perceive the two as distinct 
socialist theories. As explained before, Deng Xiaoping Theory develops and suc- 
ceeds Marxism. They are of the same strain and origin. Deng’s theory contributes 
innovative breakthroughs to, without deviating from, Marxism. The two concur 
with each other on the essence of socialism and should not be put in opposition. 

It is a popular argument among some Chinese scholars that neither Marx, 
Engels, nor Lenin delved into a conclusion on the essence of socialism; it is Deng 
Xiaoping who in 1992 first made a new summary of the essence of socialism in 
his Southern Excursion Talks. This popular argument, however, is wrong. 

First, it is a stretch to conceive that the founders of scientific socialism, Marx, 
Engels, and their successor Lenin, failed to settle on the essence of socialism. As 
the issue of the essence of socialism is to define what socialism is, it is absurd to 
assume that they did not even know what socialism actually is after their massive 
work on the theory of scientific socialism, after their leadership and participa- 
tion in socialist movements and beyond. Lenin himself led the Russian October 
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Socialist Revolution into the Soviet Regime of Proletarian Dictatorship, so that 
Russia embarked on its socialist construction. In fact, insights on the essence of 
socialism abound in works of Marx and Engels such as Principles of Communism, 
Manifesto of the Communist Party, Capital, The Civil War in France, Critique 
of the Gotha Programme, Anti Diihring, and Socialism: Utopian and Scientific. 
As a successor to their theory of scientific socialism, Lenin made even more sys- 
tematic in-depth statements about the essence of socialism in many of his works, 
including works after the victory of the October Revolution, especially in Karl 
Marx, Three Sources and Three Components of Marxism, and The State and the 
Revolution. 

Second, Deng made statements about the essence of socialism during his 1992 
Southern Excursion Talks, such as the liberation and development of productiv- 
ity, and the elimination of exploitation and polarization for common prosperity. 
All these issues, if examined separately, have been reiterated by Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin. Therefore, Deng’s theory cannot be deemed a “brand-new synopsis” 
of the essence of socialism. 

Third, without comprehensive research, I cannot jump to the conclusion 
whether Marx, Engels, and Lenin used the term “the essence of socialism.” No 
scholarship so far confirms that they actually did. However, what undoubtedly 
matters is not whether they used the term, but whether they actually explained 
what socialism is, whether they explored the fundamental distinctions between 
socialism and capitalism, whether they defined the properties of socialism, and 
whether they revealed the developmental laws of socialism. In Selected Works of 
Deng Xiaoping, the term “essence of socialism” is used four times. The first use 
appears in the talk with President Ahmed Sékou Toure of Guinea whom Deng 
met with on May 5, 1980. Deng said, “‘Socialism’ is a good term, but if we fail 
to have a correct understanding of it and adopt correct policies for establishing it, 
we will not be able to demonstrate its essence.”' To the logic of some comrades, 
this cannot be counted as the summary of the essence of socialism, which is not 
detailed here. The second appearance of the term is in his talk on August 21, 1985, 
with President Julius Kambarage Nyerere of the United Republic of Tanzania. 
Deng said, Our economic reform means invigorating the domestic economy and 
opening to the outside world. Invigorating the domestic economy means opening 
domestically, so as to stimulate the initiative of the people throughout the country. 
As soon as the open policy was implemented in the countryside, the initiative of 
the 800 million peasants was aroused. The open policy in the cities will likewise 
stimulate the initiative of enterprises and of all sectors of society. An invigorated 
domestic economy will help promote socialism without affecting its essence. As 
for the practice of absorbing foreign funds, it is a supplementary means of devel- 
oping the productive forces, and we need not worry that it will undermine the 
socialist system.” Judging from the context in which the essence of socialism is 
mentioned, Deng Xiaoping may mean the socialist economic system, which he 
did point out straightforwardly. Therefore, according to the logic of some com- 
rades, this does not count either. The third time is in a talk with leading mem- 
bers of the CPC Central Committee on December 24, 1990: Socialism does not 
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mean allowing a few people to grow rich while the overwhelming majority live 
in poverty. No, that’s not socialism. The greatest superiority of socialism is that it 
enables all the people to prosper, and common prosperity is the essence of social- 
ism.* The “common prosperity” here is only mentioned to show one aspect of the 
essence of socialism at most, instead of fully defining it; thus it still should not be 
seen as the summary of the essence of socialism to some comrades. The fourth 
appearance is in the Southern Excursion Talks in 1992, when Deng Xiaoping 
not only used the term but clearly defined the essence of socialism as “liberation 
and development of productivity, elimination of exploitation and income polari- 
zation for common prosperity.” According to some comrades, Deng Xiaoping 
did not comprehend and define the essence of socialism until early 1992; that is 
why they call it “brand-new summary.” It is undoubtedly illogical and impractical 
that Deng Xiaoping, chief architect of China’s reform and opening-up, who had 
been leading China’s revolution for decades, did not come to an understanding of 
the essence of socialism until 1992. In fact, the comprehension of the essence of 
socialism came to Deng Xiaoping long before that. 


7.2 The characteristics and strengths of Deng Xiaoping’s 
1992 summary of the essence of socialism 


Our agreement that Marx, Engels, and Lenin had realized and revealed the essence 
of socialism does not undercut the significant contributions of Deng Xiaoping to 
the same issue. On the contrary, Deng’s theory adopts a scientific and creative 
approach toward Marxism. First, let us cite some statements closely related to the 
essence of socialism from Deng Xiaoping’s Southern Excursion Talks, based on 
which I will analyze the characteristics and strengths of Deng’s summary of the 
essence of socialism. Deng Xiaoping said: 


The reason some people hesitate to carry out the reform and the open policy 
and dare not break new ground is, in essence, that they’re afraid it would 
mean introducing too many elements of capitalism and, indeed, taking the 
capitalist road. The crux of the matter is whether the road is capitalist or 
socialist. The chief criterion for making that judgment should be whether it 
promotes the growth of the productive forces in a socialist society, increases 
the overall strength of the socialist state and raises living standards. 


The proportion of planning to market forces is not the essential difference 
between socialism and capitalism. A planned economy is not equivalent to 
socialism, because there is planning under capitalism too; a market economy 
is not capitalism, because there are markets under socialism too. Planning 
and market forces are both means of controlling economic activity. (/t is 
here that Deng Xiaoping summarizes the essence of socialism—author.) The 
essence of socialism is liberation and development of the productive forces, 
elimination of exploitation and polarization, and the ultimate achievement of 
prosperity for all. 
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To take the road to socialism is to realize common prosperity step by step. 
Our plan is as follows: where conditions permit, some areas may develop 
faster than others; those that develop faster can help promote the progress of 
those that lag behind, until all become prosperous.* 


As seen in the above excerpts, Deng Xiaoping’s summary of the essence of social- 
ism has the following characteristics and strengths, which significantly contribute 
to the Theory of Socialist Essence. 

First, the summary is targeted and specific. The first target is to criticize the 
historical idealism that defines capitalism and socialism independent of productiv- 
ity. Deng Xiaoping, whose understanding of the essence of socialism was based 
on a thorough historical materialistic point of view, came up with the criterion for 
judging the success or failure of reform and the opening-up policy—‘whether it 
promotes productivity in a socialist society, increases overall national strength 
and raises living standards.” The second target is the traditional view that the 
planned economy or market economy distinguish between different social sys- 
tems. Deng pointed out that planning and market are both economic means found 
in both capitalism and socialism. This is an innovative breakthrough in scientific 
socialism. The third target addresses the concern over polarization if some areas 
and people may get rich first, and the outdated opinion of egalitarianism. Based 
on historical dialectics, Deng Xiaoping proposed that common prosperity is a 
gradual process that cannot be achieved all at once. 

Second, Deng’s summary is highly purposeful. The purpose of Deng 
Xiaoping’s elucidation of the essence of socialism is to accelerate China’s 
reform and opening-up by mitigating oppositions against them. From 1988 to 
his Southern Excursions in 1992, China’s reforms and opening-up policy almost 
stagnated. Some were too concerned about the slide into capitalism to take bold 
steps; some hesitated about the socialist market economy, which they worried 
could be capitalistic; some were disturbed by the potential polarization if some 
areas and people were allowed to get rich first. Consequently, they clung to old 
egalitarianism, which inhibited economic vitality. Deng clarified the essence of 
socialism in order to invigorate reforms by clearing up misconceptions, neutral- 
izing resistance, liberating minds, and emboldening innovations. 

Third, the summary shows strong currency. Two prominent features stand 
out in contemporary times: (1) the theme of peace and development, and (2) the 
booming technology revolution and the growing role of science and technology 
in social development. Competition in today’s world centers on science and tech- 
nology, economic power, and overall national strength. To win this competition 
and to grow the people’s prosperity, science and technology must be treated as 
the top instrument for productivity. Therefore, Deng gave unequivocal salience to 
science and technology. 

Fourth, Deng’s summary demonstrates acute awareness of China’s national 
conditions. As pointed out in the Report of the 15th National Congress of the 
CPC, In the four decades and more since the mid-1950s when China entered the 
primary stage of socialism, and especially in the past two decades, China has 
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greatly developed its productive forces and made much headway in all its under- 
takings. In general, however, due to a large population and a poor foundation to 
begin with, China has seen uneven regional development, and its underdeveloped 
productive forces have yet to be fundamentally improved. The socialist system 
still needs to be perfected, the socialist market economy is immature, the socialist 
democracy and legal system still have to be strengthened, and decadent feudal 
and capitalist ideas and the small-producers’ force of habit still have widespread 
influence in society. All this shows that the socialist society in China still remains 
in the primary stage. At the same time, income disparity was widening. Therefore, 
the national conditions of China at the primary stage of socialism were fully con- 
sidered when Deng Xiaoping Theory included the liberation and development 
of productivity, the elimination of exploitation and polarization, and common 
prosperity. 

Fifth, Deng’s summary expresses great ideals. His revelation of the essence of 
socialism is not only based on the experience and facts of China’s primary stage 
of socialism, but also presents predictions and ideals for the higher future stages 
of socialism. At the current stage of socialism, although China’s productivity has 
been partially liberated and developed, the gap between China and developed 
capitalist countries remains enormous; exploitation still exists to an extent, and 
a clear income disparity continues. While people’s livelihoods have improved 
greatly since China’s reform and opening-up policy, it is far from giving common 
prosperity. Deng Xiaoping’s theory of the essence of socialism is based on but 
transcends China’s contemporary reality. It depicts Deng’s magnificent visions 
for the future. His theory blends pragmatic realism and visionary idealism. 


7.3 A multifaceted perspective on the essence of socialism 


The essence of anything or any social system may be revealed from different per- 
spectives or aspects as based on practical needs. This is done often through defin1- 
tions in scientific research. Lenin said: “All definitions are conditional and relative 
abstractions rather than complete coverage of all phenomenal particularities.”* In 
his book /mperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, Lenin defined “imperial- 
ism” from three perspectives. The first and shortest version defined imperialism 
as “the monopoly stage of capitalism.” This definition concluded the most impor- 
tant point of imperialism. However, this too simple definition did not capture 
all the salient features of imperialism. So Lenin’s second definition included the 
five economic characteristics of imperialism: Imperialism is capitalism in that 
stage of development at which the dominance of monopolies and finance capital 
is established; in which the export of capital has acquired pronounced importance; 
in which the division of the world among the international trusts has begun; in 
which the division of all territories of the globe among the biggest capitalist pow- 
ers has been completed. Lenin believed that these two definitions only noted “the 
basic, purely economic concepts” of imperialism, instead of “the historical place 
of this stage of capitalism in relation to capitalism in general.” For that matter, his 
definition should reflect on the historical place of capitalism; that is, imperialism 
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“represents a special stage in the development of capitalism.”° This third defi- 
nition indicated that imperialism was the last stage of capitalism, the parasitic, 
decayed, and dying capitalism, as well as the eve of the world proletarian social- 
ist revolution. In order to fully understand the essence of socialism, it should be 
explored from different aspects and angles. Based on my research, Deng Xiaoping 
revealed and summarized the essence of socialism from at least four perspectives: 

First, he revealed the essence of socialism on the most general and abstract 
level. No social system will fully demonstrate its essence at the early stage, mak- 
ing its definition difficult merely based on existing phenomena. Only when it is 
mature can people fully theorize its essence based on reality. So it is with the 
slave society, the feudal society, and the capitalist society. The same applies to 
the socialist society. Currently, socialism is still at an early stage. It is impossible 
to deduce the essence of socialism from empirical facts. The general essence of 
socialism we usually refer to is actually made up of predictions and assumptions 
made by Marx and Engels on the future socialist society, as based on the inherent 
contradictions and development trends of developed capitalist countries at that 
time. Let us call such a socialist society a developed socialist society. Based on 
this understanding, I offer the most general and abstract definition to the devel- 
oped socialist society: the developed socialist society is a society that postdates, 
opposes, and surpasses the capitalist society. This definition, though simple, is 
logically irrefutable. The socialist society is a negation of and a substitute for the 
capitalist society. Thus, it definitely postdates the demise of capitalism. Though 
socialism shares a commonality with capitalism, they are antagonistic in essence. 
Otherwise, socialism would be a continued stage of, rather than an entity distinct 
from, capitalism. Next, socialism is superior to, and thus will replace, capitalism. 
Deng Xiaoping had repeatedly revealed the general essence of socialism on the 
most general and abstract level. For example, in the article “The Organizational 
Line Guarantees the Implementation of the Ideological and Political Lines,” he 
said: “If we want to uphold Marxism and socialism in the international class 
struggle, we have to demonstrate that the Marxist system of thought is superior to 
all others, and that the socialist system is superior to the capitalist.”’ For another 
example, he said in “To Build Socialism We Must First Develop the Productive 
Forces”: “Marxists have always held that socialism is superior to capitalism and 
that socialist countries should be able to develop their productive forces more 
rapidly than capitalist countries.”* These discussions by Deng Xiaoping indicate 
that socialism is a social system that postdates, opposes, and surpasses capitalism. 

Second, he revealed the essence of socialism via charactering different social 
systems. Historical materialism believes that each social system consists of a cer- 
tain productive force, with corresponding production relations (economic basis) 
and superstructure. However, what distinguishes different social systems are their 
relations of production, including the ownership of production materials, produc- 
ers’ status and relation in production, and the method of product distribution. 
The basic characteristics of the socialist relation of production are public owner- 
ship of production materials, equality and mutual assistance among producers, 
and distribution according to work. These characteristics in turn constitute the 
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essence of socialism, which could be simplified as public ownership and distribu- 
tion per work. Deng Xiaoping repeatedly revealed the essence of socialism based 
on characteristics of different social systems. In “Carry Out the Policy of Opening 
to the Outside World and Learn Advanced Science and Technology from Other 
Countries,” he said: “We must stick to that which has proven to be effective, and 
in particular, to our basic systems, that is, the socialist system and socialist public 
ownership, and we must never waver in doing so.”” In “Uphold the Four Cardinal 
Principles,” he said: We have criticized, on both a theoretical and a practical level, 
the phony, ultra-Left socialism pushed by the Gang of Four, which boils down 
to universal poverty. We have always followed the principles of socialist public 
ownership and distribution according to work.'® And he once again stressed in 
“Answers to the Italian Journalist Oriana Fallaci’”: “According to Marx, socialism 
is the first stage of communism and it covers a very long historical period in which 
we must practise the principle ‘to each according to his work’.””"! 

Third, he elaborated the essence of socialism from its function. In 1992, Deng 
Xiaoping said in his Southern Excursion Talk that: “The essence of socialism is 
liberation and development of the productive forces, elimination of exploitation 
and polarization, and the ultimate achievement of prosperity for all.” This state- 
ment defines the essence of socialism from its function. It states that the purpose 
of socialism is to liberate and develop productive forces, eliminate exploitation 
and polarization, and achieve prosperity for all. This purpose is closely linked to 
the second point above, which characterizes socialism, while this current point 
defines its purpose. The second point premises the third. Some people believe 
that Deng Xiaoping’s generalization of the essence of socialism based on its func- 
tion is the only generalization of the socialist essence. Therefore, they mistakenly 
believe that Deng Xiaoping considered the liberation and development of pro- 
ductive forces as the sole determinant of the nature of socialism. Indeed, social- 
ism can liberate and develop productive forces. However, slavery, feudalism, and 
capitalism all played a role in liberating and developing productive forces during 
their prosperity. Yet none of these is socialism. Meanwhile, the misunderstand- 
ing that Deng Xiaoping’s generalization of the essence of socialism based on its 
function is the only generalization of the essence of socialism is due to the belief 
that Deng Xiaoping’s generalization includes the socialist system, namely public 
ownership and distribution according to work, because the elimination of exploi- 
tation and polarization, as well as the ultimate achievement of prosperity for all, 
are based on public ownership and distribution according to work. This argument, 
albeit plausible, is stretched. Deng Xiaoping’s generalization of the essence of 
socialism, after all, bears no direct reference to public ownership and distribution 
according to work. If we are clear that Deng Xiaoping had revealed the essence of 
socialism not only from the distinct characteristic of socialism, but also from the 
functions of socialism, and if we are clear about the relationship between these 
two perspectives, we will overcome the aforementioned misunderstanding and 
converge on an agreement. 

In addition, there is a popular view that public ownership is one of the char- 
acteristics and manifestation of socialism, but not the essence of socialism itself. 
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For example, some may claim that In Deng Xiaoping’s definition of the essence 
of socialism, public ownership of production materials is not included. This is 
because public ownership is only the manifested materialization of the essence of 
socialism, rather than the essence itself. Moreover, it is only part of the materiali- 
zation of the essence of socialism and one of the basic characteristics of the social- 
ist economy, but not its entirety. Therefore, it is acceptable not to include it in the 
definition of the essence of socialism.'* Another claim may be that Deng Xiaoping 
Theory comprehensively generalizes the essence of socialism at a new and deeper 
level based on the unity between productive forces and relations of production. 
Some people do not understand why public ownership and distribution accord- 
ing to work are not mentioned in this generalization; while others thinks that the 
public ownership and distribution according to work do not reflect the essence of 
socialism, so they can be ignored. Obviously, they have not mastered the essence 
of Deng’s theory, which is a theoretical abstraction of the concrete characteristics 
of socialism. Not all concrete characteristics of socialism, including its politics, 
ideology and culture, can be specified in the theory about the essence of socialism. 
Public ownership and distribution according to work are fundamental character- 
istics that embody the essence of socialism. Without these characteristics, the 
essence of socialism will not become visible in practice—in liberating and devel- 
oping productive forces, eliminating exploitation and polarization, and ultimately 
giving prosperity for all. Therefore, theoretical generalizations on different levels 
cannot be separated or put in opposition. Otherwise the theory of the essence of 
socialism cannot be truly comprehended.'? Such practice is incorrect. 

First of all, the difference between the two concepts “essence” and “char- 
acteristics” (features) cannot be understood simplistically and categorically. In 
practice, they can be both blended and conceptually distinct. Fundamental char- 
acteristics may sometimes refer to the essence. 

Second, materialism believes that the essence usually refers to the essence of 
one specific thing or one type of thing. The essence cannot exist independently 
from the real thing, and it must have a concrete thing as its own entity or carrier. 
There is no essence in the world that resides outside or independent of a con- 
crete entity or carrier. Can there be essence of table without tables? Can there be 
essence of nature without nature? Can there be essence of society without human 
society? Obviously not. If there is such an “essence,” it can only be the “absolute 
idea” meant by objective idealists or by the “self-consciousness” described by 
subjective idealists. 

Third, which of the following two is the entity or carrier, and which is the 
manifestation of such entity or carrier—(1) liberating and developing productive 
forces, eliminating exploitation and polarization, and finally achieving common 
prosperity; or (2) the socialist system, namely public ownership and distribution 
according to work? I think the second is the entity and carrier, and the first the 
function and manifestation of the second. Only by establishing a socialist system 
of public ownership and distribution according to work can the role of liberating 
and developing productive forces, eliminating exploitation and polarization, and 
finally achieving common prosperity be fulfilled. If the former is expressed as the 
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latter, or say the latter is the performance of the former, then the former becomes 
the entity or carrier of the latter. It completely reverses the relationship between 
the two, which will inadvertently lead to the mistakes of Hegel’s absolute ideal- 
ism and subjective idealism. 

Finally, there is self-contradiction in this kind of view. On the one hand, it 
says that liberating and developing productive forces, eliminating exploitation 
and polarization, and finally achieving common prosperity is the higher-level 
theoretical generalization of the essence of socialism; on the other hand, it says 
that, without the fundamental characteristics of public ownership and distribution 
according to work, the essence of socialism cannot be manifested in practice—lib- 
erating and developing productive forces, eliminating exploitation and polariza- 
tion, and ultimately achieving common prosperity. Is this not self-contradictory? 
This is as ridiculous as saying that “the land is on the whale, the whale is on the 
water, and the water is on the land.” 

Fourth, Deng revealed the essence of socialism from the historical status of the 
socialist society. Marx, Engels, and Lenin believed that, after the proletariat seized 
power, social development would undergo three major stages: the capitalism-to- 
socialism transition; the first stage of communism, commonly known as socialism; 
and the advanced stage of communism. The socialist society and the advanced 
stage of the communist society are two stages of the same social form but with 
different economic development levels. Thus, we can define the socialist society 
as the first stage of the communist society. This definition not only illustrates the 
intrinsic connection and common essence between the socialist society and the 
advanced stage of the communist society (preventing the mistake of regarding the 
two forms as independent and different from each other) but also illustrates the 
distinction between the socialist society and the advanced stage of the communist 
society (preventing the mistake of confusing the two with each other, namely the 
mistake of ignoring the stage of social development). The Critique of the Gotha 
Programme written by Marx and the fifth chapter of The State and Revolution 
written by Lenin illustrated the connections and differences between the socialist 
society and the advanced stage of communist society from the historical position 
of the socialist society. Deng Xiaoping repeatedly revealed the essence of social- 
ism from this viewpoint. He said in “In Everything We Do We Must Proceed 
from the Realities of the Primary Stage of Socialism”: “Socialism itself is the 
first stage of communism, and here in China we are still in the primary stage of 
socialism—that is, the underdeveloped stage.”'* And he wrote in “We Shall Draw 
on Historical Experience and Guard against Wrong Tendencies”: According to 
Marxism, communist society is a society in which there is overwhelming material 
abundance. Socialism is the first stage of communism; it means expanding the 
productive forces, and it represents a long historical period. Only if we constantly 
expand the productive forces can we finally achieve communism.'* 

The above four revelations of the essence of socialism from different perspec- 
tives are not isolated from nor opposed to each other. Their internal and dialecti- 
cal unity richly connotes the essence of socialism. Since the essence of socialism 
may be defined from multiple perspectives and in multiple aspects, we should not 
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limit Deng Xiaoping Theory to an isolated statement or discussion at a particular 
time, and take that as his sole theorization on the essence of socialism. Only by 
embracing multiple perspectives and aspects may we fully and truly understand 
Deng Xiaoping Theory. His multifaceted perspective is Deng Xiaoping’s second 
contribution to the theory of the essence of socialism. 


7.4 Concrete realization forms of the essence of socialism 


The general essence of socialism should be expressed in concrete forms. The 
essence refers to the commonality of all countries entering socialism, while the 
realization forms refer to the individuality of a particular country at a particular 
time. The specific socialist roads for different countries and nations are varie- 
gated. The commonality reflects the essential, inevitable, and stable relationships 
inherent in socialism, regardless of times, places, and conditions. But the spe- 
cific materializations of socialism in individual countries can, should, and must 
vary with times, places, and conditions. In a nutshell, the relationship between 
the general essence of socialism and its concrete materializations is the relation- 
ship between generality and particularity, between commonality and individual- 
ity, between logic and history, and between ideals and reality. Generally, it is easy 
to conjecture the general essence of socialism, while it is much more difficult 
to specify the concrete materializations of socialism of a particular country at 
a particular time. In a letter to W. Bracke written on May 5, 1875, Marx says, 
“Every step of real movement is more important than a dozen programmes.”!® 
Deng Xiaoping’s contribution to the theory of the essence of socialism is reflected 
not only in the characteristics and advantages of his theory as expressed in in his 
Southern Excursion Talk in 1992 and in his multifaceted perspectives, but also in 
his insightful theorization concerning the concrete materializations of China’s pri- 
mary stage of socialism. This is Deng Xiaoping’s third major contribution to the 
theory of the essence of socialism. Based on this understanding, we will discuss 
the confusion around Deng Xiaoping’s questions of “what socialism is and how 
to build socialism.” 

The above questions received repeated discussions in volume three of Selected 
Works of Deng Xiaoping, from which we will first take relevant excerpts and then 
offer our own analysis. 


What is socialism and what is Marxism? We were not quite clear about this 
in the past.'” 

Our present principles and policies derive from the lessons we learned 
from the “cultural revolution”. The fundamental lesson is that we must be 
clear about what socialism and communism are and about how to build 
socialism.'* 

For many years there has been a question of how to understand Marxism 
and socialism ... Nobody was clear about exactly what changes have taken 
place over the century since Marx’s death or about how to understand and 
develop Marxism in light of those changes.'® 
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We cannot forget our forefathers! The problem is to get a clear under- 
standing of what socialism is and how we can build and expand it.”° 

But the problem is: what is socialism and how is it to be built? The most 
important lesson we have learned, among a great many others, is that we must 
be clear about those questions.”! 


I believe that these discussions of Deng Xiaoping mean not that Marx and Engels 
did not theoretically understand the general essence of socialism, but that we have 
not fully understood the concrete manifestations of the general essence of social- 
ism in the primary stage of socialism in China. The “Report at the 15th National 
Congress of the Communist Party of China” points out: “When we say we must 
be clear about what socialism is and how to build it, we must acquire a clear 
understanding of what socialism in the primary stage is and how to build it.” To 
find the concrete realization forms of the general essence of socialism in the pri- 
mary stage of China’s socialism is a serious theoretical and practical issue. Only 
after long-term, arduous, and exploratory practices as well as persistent analysis 
of our experiences and mistakes thereof can we gradually find a concrete realiza- 
tion form that suits China’s national conditions. This may not be accomplished 
by one generation or two generations, but requires the hard exploration of several 
generations. 

For example, long-term explorations have been carried out, from the highly 
centralized and unified planned economy to the establishment of the goal of the 
reform of socialist market economy. In 1982, the 12th National Congress of the 
Communist Party of China put forward the principle of taking the planned econ- 
omy as the mainstay and market regulation as a supplement. Later, the Decision 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China on Reform of the 
Economic System adopted by the Third Plenary Session of the 12th National 
Congress of the Communist Party of China in 1984 stated that the socialist econ- 
omy is a planned commodity economy based on public ownership. In 1987, the 
Report at the 13th National Congress of the Communist Party of China proposed 
that the socialist economy integrates planning and the market. “The Decision on 
Further Management, Rectification, and Reinforcement of Reform” adopted by 
the 5th Plenary Session of the 13th National Congress of the Communist Party of 
China proposed the principle of combining planned economy and market regula- 
tion. It was not until 1992 that the report at the 14th National Congress clearly 
put forward establishing the socialist market economy as the goal of China’s eco- 
nomic reform. It took 14 years, from the reform and opening-up policy in late 
1978 to the 14th National Congress of the Communist Party of China in 1992. The 
actual establishment and improvement of the socialist market economy that suited 
China’s national conditions may require longer-term and difficult explorations, 
which are far from complete. 

When discussing the concrete realization forms of the general essence of 
socialism, we need to return to a question of general concern—are Marx’s and 
Engels’s prescriptions for the future socialist society unrealizable fantasy, illu- 
sion, or utopia? 
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In fact, this is not a new question. Since the birth of scientific socialism, the 
question has been raised constantly. When the socialist cause encounters diffi- 
culties and setbacks, this question becomes even more acute and prominent. As 
long as socialism has not yet been realized in the world, the question remains. To 
answer this question, we must take an earnest attitude and use scientific methods; 
there is no room for rash subjectivity. 

First of all, Marx and Engels’ basic prescriptions for the future socialist society 
only show, on a theoretical level, that socialism is opposite and superior to and 
higher than capitalism. They never formulated a specific model for the future 
socialist society and firmly opposed to do so. Some contend that we should not 
copy Marx’s model. This contention is inappropriate, because there is no social- 
ist model in Marx to copy. If Marx really designed a concrete socialist model for 
posterity, he would have been entrapped in utopian socialism and thus could not 
have founded scientific socialism. For those who mistake Marx and Engels’ pre- 
scriptions for the developed socialist society as the concrete model of socialism, 
and apply this to the primary stage of socialism in China, they would have erred 
by attempting to overstep the preliminary stage of China’s socialism. For this, 
Marx and Engels could not be held culpable. In The German Ideology, Marx and 
Engels point out clearly, Communism is for us not a state of affairs which is to be 
established, but an ideal to which reality will have to adjust itself. We call com- 
munism the real movement which abolishes the present state of things. The con- 
ditions of this movement result from the premises now in existence.” Marx and 
Engels repeatedly warned people that they did not want to dogmatically anticipate 
the future, but to discover a new world in the process of criticizing the old one. 
This new future world would be shaped by the living practice of socialist move- 
ments. We can use the prediction and vision of Marx and Engels as a compass, 
a device which, though indispensable for marine navigation, is not the same as a 
specific nautical chart. Actual navigation is still necessary to reach the destination. 
Therefore, to true Marxists, there is no question whether Marx and Engels’ pre- 
diction and vision about the future socialist society are fantasy, illusion, or utopia. 

Second, the basic prescriptions and vision of Marx and Engels for the future 
socialist society are a logical conclusion commonly applicable to all countries 
entering socialism. The greatest advantage of the general logical conclusion is its 
abstraction and transcendence of history. Its enduring vitality will not be negated 
by circumstantial changes. As long as it recognizes that capitalism is not eternal 
but to be replaced by a new social system, the general logic dictates that the new 
social system will be what is envisioned by Marx and Engels. Such prediction and 
vision are scientifically derived from the inherent contradictions of capitalism and 
its development trend. 

To assess whether the future socialist society as prescribed and envisioned 
by Marx and Engels will materialize, it is necessary to transcend the current cir- 
cumstance of productivity and experience. Otherwise, this assessment will prove 
daunting, unless the current level of productivity and experiential awareness are 
significantly high. Lenin deeply criticized bourgeois “savants” for turning the 
communist society into a “pure utopia.” He said: From the bourgeois point of 
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view, it is easy to declare that such a social order is “sheer utopia” and to sneer 
at the socialists for promising everyone the right to receive from society, with- 
out any control over the labor of the individual citizen, any quantity of truffles, 
cars, pianos, etc. Even to this day, most bourgeois “savants” confine themselves 
to sneering in this way, thereby betraying both their ignorance and their selfish 
defence of capitalism. Lenin added: Ignorance—for it has never entered the head 
of any socialist to “promise” that the higher phase of the development of commu- 
nism will arrive; as for the greatest socialists’ forecast that it will arrive, it presup- 
poses not the present ordinary run of people, who, like the seminary students in 
Pomyalovsky's stories, are capable of damaging the stocks of public wealth ‘just 
for fun’, and of demanding the impossible.” Lenin’s critique of bourgeois savants 
is enlightening and instructive for .us to correctly comprehend the relationship 
between the general nature of socialism and its concrete realization. 


7.5 Socialism is to create a labor productivity 
higher than that under capitalism 


Productivity plays a decisive role in social development. This is a basic principle 
of historical materialism and an important theoretical basis for scientific socialism. 
Before the 3rd Plenary Session of the 11th Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of China, we somewhat deviated from this basic principle. For example, we 
unduly emphasized reforms of production relations and superstructures, neglect- 
ing or denying that such reforms must be based on and compatible with the level 
of productivity; after the basic completion of the socialist transformation of pri- 
vate ownership of productive means, we for a long time still took class struggle 
as the main contradiction of our society, put forward the slogan of “class strug- 
gle as the top priority,” constantly launched political movements, and failed to 
prioritize economic development, thus delaying the opportunity to develop the 
economy; we juxtaposed socialism with the development of productivity and con- 
stantly denounced the so-called “pure productivity principle” as revisionism. As 
a result, we mired ourselves in abstract fantasies about socialism. All this has 
seriously hindered the development of China’s productive forces and widened the 
economic gap between China and the developed capitalist countries. As a result, 
the superiority of the socialist system cannot be fully tapped, and people’s living 
conditions have long stagnated. All this tainted the image of socialism around the 
world. Deng Xiaoping’s theory of the essence of socialism gives priority to the 
liberation and development of productive forces. Consonant with the basic princi- 
ple and intrinsic requirement of socialism, Deng’s theory adheres to the tenets of 
historical materialism concerning the development of socialism. It enriched and 
developed the theory of scientific socialism by claiming that socialism is to create 
a labor productivity higher than that under capitalism. This is Deng Xiaoping’s 
fourth major contribution to the theory of the essence of socialism. This contribu- 
tion is mainly reflected in the following aspects: 

First, since the 3rd Plenary Session of the 11th Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China, we resolutely gave up the leftist error of “class struggle 
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as top priority,” which violated China’s national reality during the primary stage 
of socialism. We shifted our focus to economic construction, and gradually for- 
mulated the platform of “one central task and two basic principles.” For over 30 
years, despite dramatic events home and abroad, we did not waver in our central 
task of economic construction. 

Second, Deng Xiaoping proposed that the principal contradiction in China’s 
primary-stage socialism lies between people’s ever-growing material and cultural 
needs and a backward social production. He reiterated that development is the only 
hard truth and that the fundamental socialist task is to develop the productive forces, 
for which reform is absolutely necessary. Deng Xiaoping said: If we did not adhere 
to socialism, implement the policies of reform and opening to the outside world, 
develop the economy and raise living standards, we would find ourselves in a blind 
alley.** The foundational solution to China’s problems is reform and an open policy, 
economic development, and improvement of people’s living standards. 

Third, Deng Xiaoping designated productivity as the touchstone for our 
Party’s strategies, principles, and policies and all other work of governance. Deng 
Xiaoping’s Southern Excursion Talk in 1992 and the 14th National Congress of 
the Chinese Communist Party further clarified that all our work should be first 
and foremost measured by its ability to boost socialist productivity, the overall 
national strength, and the nation’s living standards. 

Fourth, Deng Xiaoping announced: “Revolution means the emancipation of 
the productive forces, and so does reform.” This scientifically shows that eman- 
cipating and developing the productive forces are the inherent requirements of 
socialism and the premise for eliminating exploitation and polarization for the 
ultimate accomplishment of ubiquitous prosperity. 

Fifth, he determined scientifically: “Poverty is not socialism. Socialism strives 
to eliminate poverty.” Deng Xiaoping regards the development of productive 
forces and the realization of common prosperity as the bedrock of socialism. 
Countering the fallacy advocated by the “Gang of Four” that it is better to have 
poor socialism and communism than rich capitalism, he pointed out: To build 
socialism it is necessary to develop the productive forces. Poverty is not social- 
ism. To uphold socialism, a socialism that is to be superior to capitalism, it is 
imperative first and foremost to eliminate poverty.*> He added: “There is no such 
thing as poor socialism. Socialism is characterized not by poverty but by prosper- 
ity—the common prosperity of all.” 

Sixth, he repeatedly emphasized that an important sign of the superiority of 
socialism is the fact that it is better at promoting productivity than capitalism. 
Deng Xiaoping said: “The superiority of the socialist system is demonstrated, in 
the final analysis, by faster and greater development of those forces than under 
the capitalist system.”*’ He notes that We must—and certainly will—have abun- 
dant facts with which to demonstrate that the socialist system is superior to the 
capitalist system. This superiority should manifest itself in many ways, but first 
and foremost it must be revealed in the rate of economic growth and in economic 
efficiency. Otherwise, there will be no point in our trying to blow our own horn.** 
Socialism must be able to expedite productivity; the opposite is no socialism. 
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Seventh, Deng Xiaoping correctly assessed the relationship between the devel- 
opment of productive forces and the resolution of class struggle. After the estab- 
lishment of preliminary socialism, class struggle will continue to exist for a long 
time, at least partially, and may even intensify under certain conditions. However, 
class struggle is no longer the main contradiction in our society. To resolve class 
struggle, we must unwaveringly boost our productivity. 

Eighth, he proposed that science and technology are not merely productive 
forces, but also the “first instrument of productive forces.” Our economic and 
national development must find its impetus in science and technology. Education 
should receive priority in order to enhance our nation’s morals and its science and 
technology. We must respect expertise and talents and translate them into better 
productivity. 

In China’s primary stage of socialism, it is historically and empirically impera- 
tive to set productivity as our core work. 

First, only by developing productive forces, creating a solid material and tech- 
nological foundation, and enhancing China’s overall national strength can we 
consolidate and improve the socialist system, and fully demonstrate the superior- 
ity and attractiveness of socialism to the world. 

Second, a high level of productivity is the only way to strengthen our nation 
and enrich our people; to nurture our education, science, and culture; and to boost 
our national status and role in international affairs and in a new world order. 

Third, a highly developed productivity is foundational to the cultivation of our 
nation’s material, spiritual, and moral civilization. 

Finally, only by developing productive forces can we enrich social products; 
narrow the gap between workers and peasants, between urban and rural areas, and 
between physical and mental labor; eliminate class and class differences; fully 
develop the individual; and impel primary-stage socialism first into developed 
socialism and ultimately into communism. 
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8 Deng Xiaoping’s contribution 
to the historical era theory 


In the mid-1840s, Marx and Engels proposed the “theory of the common victory,” 
that is, the idea that socialism is “a historic cause of the world.” The socialist 
revolution will win not alone in one country, but simultaneously in a few domi- 
nant states. In the early 20th century, under the new historical conditions when 
liberal capitalism entered imperialism, Lenin proposed that the socialist revolu- 
tion might first be victorious in one or in several countries, but that a complete 
socialist society could not be built in one country. Accomplishment of a com- 
plete socialist society requires the proletariat all over the world to work together. 
Lenin’s idea amended as well as inherited and developed the “theory of common 
victory” of Marx and Engels. Initially, Stalin agreed with Lenin but soon came 
to believe that a country could build a complete socialist society, and he claimed 
this belief to be a Leninist idea. Since then, it has commonly been accepted as a 
Leninist view. Thus, Lenin’s “first victory in one country” and Marx and Engels’ 
“the theory of common victory” were dichotomized as two separate theories. This 
misunderstanding has lasted for nearly a century and should be cleared up now. 
This issue was examined in detail in Chapter 6 in this book, “Deng Xiaoping’s 
theory of the primary stage of socialism.” Under new historical conditions, Deng 
Xiaoping inherited Marx’s idea that socialism is a “global historic cause.” More 
importantly, Deng enriched Marx’s idea by adding the theory of the primary- 
stage socialism and socialist essence, as discussed in previous chapters. Deng 
Xiaoping’s theory about the historical era is that socialism is an important part of 
the “world historical cause.” His contributions here mainly are two: (1) peace and 
development are the dominant themes of contemporary times, and (2) opening up 
is a basic national policy of China. 


8.1 Peace and development are the themes of the times 


The idea that peace and development are the themes of the current era is a major 
contribution of Deng Xiaoping to the idea that socialism is a “world historic 
cause.” 

The era, also known as the historical era, is a comprehensive concept that clas- 
sifies social stages based on current dominant development trends. People can 
and should divide the historical era based on different perspectives, aspects, and 
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standards according to their contemporary needs. In summary, there are several 
main division methods: 

First, we can divide historical eras based on leading, dominant, and represent- 
ative development trends of the time. Different countries and regions develop 
unevenly, faster or slower, as innovators or as laggards. Therefore, different social 
formations may co-exist in the same historical period. However, one social form 
may better represent the future trend and dominate and symbolize the era. For 
example, in the 17th century, the British bourgeois revolution broke out and a 
capitalist social formation superior to the feudal society was established, ushering 
the world into the capitalist era or modern times. Those pre-capitalistic countries 
staying behind cannot be emblematic of modern times. For another example, in 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries, liberal capitalism developed into imperial- 
ism. Imperialism was the highest stage of capitalism and presaged the world’s 
proletarian socialist revolution. In 1917, Lenin led the Russian people to victory 
in the October Socialist Revolution and established the first socialist country in 
the world. This initiated a new era and brought world history into modern times 
or into the era of imperialism and proletarian revolution. Although capitalism still 
has an advantage over socialism in the world, as socialism represents the future 
direction of world history, the current era can be said to be in the capitalism-to- 
socialism transition. The future of modern capitalist society is a socialist society. 

Second, the classification of the historical era in a class society may be based 
on the central, trendy, and representative class of the time. In his 1915 article 
“Under a False Flag,” Lenin said: Here we have important historical epochs; in 
each of them there are and will always be individual and partial movements, now 
forward now backward; there are and will always be various deviations from the 
average type and mean tempo of the movement. We cannot know how rapidly and 
how successfully the various historical movements in a given epoch will develop, 
but we can and do know which class stands at the hub of one epoch or another, 
determining its main content, the main direction of its development, the main 
characteristics of the historical situation in that epoch, etc.! For example, during 
the bourgeois revolution and after the establishment of capitalism, the bourgeoisie 
was at the center of the times, representing the direction of historical develop- 
ment and determining the main features of the times. After the capitalist system 
decayed and the bourgeoisie changed from a forerunning class to a backward 
class, the proletariat embarked on the historical stage with independent political 
power, fighting against capitalism and striving toward socialism. At this time, the 
proletariat became the central player. Contemporarily, the bourgeoisie is still the 
ruling class in most countries, the socialist movement is temporarily at a low tide, 
and socialist countries are facing many challenges. However, the core, the future 
representor, and the definer of the times is not the bourgeoisie but the proletariat. 
Irrespective of the changes in the class structure of the proletariat, the fact remains 
that the proletariat represents the historical trend and mission of the current era. 

Third, we can classify the historical era according to the level of productiv- 
ity and technology and the concomitant industrial structure. Since the mid-20th 
century, a new technological revolution marked by information technology, new 
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materials technology, new energy technology, biotechnology, marine technology, 
and space technology has sprouted, wherein information technology has domi- 
nated the landscape. Accordingly, the information industry has dominated the 
industrial structure, marking our time as the information age. What we usually 
call the “new technology revolution era,” “knowledge economy era,” “electronic 
technology era,” “Internet era,” and so on, are all based on this perspective. It is 
under such historical conditions that I proposed the concept of technical social 
formations corresponding to the economic social formations, and argued that the 
hunter—gatherer society, agricultural society, industrial society, and information 
society are sequences of technological social formations that humanity has expe- 
rienced from ancient times to the present. I also suggested to add the concept of 
technological social formation and the development of technological social form 
into the system of historical materialism. 

Fourth, we can determine the historical era based on the political and economic 
status of the world. Based on this perspective, we may call contemporary times 
the era of “peace and development.” Peace is a political state that counterposes 
war. Peace and war alternate in human history. Development is an economic state 
that corresponds to economic stagnation and retrogression. Peaceful development 
is a concept opposite to revolution. “Peace and development” are conceptually 
antithetical to “war and revolution.” These two again alternate in human history. 
It is not only an objective process of the development and transformation of world 
history itself, but also a subjective process in which people’s understanding of 
world history has changed. 

The above four expositions do not contradict but complement each other. Only 
by linking them together do we get a lucid lens through which to observe our 
times. Our next focus is on peace and development. 

After the Second World War, in the mid to late 1950s and early 1960s, due to 
the development of the Soviet Union and its increasing military power, the estab- 
lishment of socialist countries, and the development of the world socialist cause 
and the national liberation movement, some people think that the historical era at 
that time was still of imperialism and proletarian revolution as proposed by Lenin, 
an era dominated by war and revolution. 

The world changed in the late 1960s and 1970s. The Sino—Soviet conflict 
intensified, and the confrontation between socialism and capitalism was replaced 
by the hegemony of the two superpowers of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The third world arose to play an increasingly important role in interna- 
tional affairs. So Mao Zedong proposed the theory of “three worlds.” He believed 
that the two superpowers of the United States and the Soviet Union were the first 
world, developing countries were the third world, and those in between were the 
second. He pointed out that the hegemony of the two superpowers was the source 
of unrest and war in the world. Mao Zedong’s “three worlds” theory transcended 
national ideology and politics, and played a major role in uniting the third world, 
seeking collaboration from the second world, opposing hegemonies, upholding 
international justice, safeguarding world peace, and containing war. 
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In the late 1970s and early 1980s, as international tension eased, Deng Xiaoping 
proposed that the factors against war as well as those of war were growing. In 
August 1982, in a conversation with the then UN Secretary-General Javier Perez 
de Cuellar, Deng said: We are not pessimists. We are only pointing to the danger 
of war. We say that the factors of war are growing, but those that stop war are 
also growing. From the perspective of the United Nations, the positive factor in 
international politics after WWII was the rise of the third world. Members of the 
third world in the UN have increased. The value of this change should be fully 
estimated. Hegemonies would still continue to go rampant. However, the era in 
which they could arbitrarily dominate the destiny of the people of the world as 
they did in the past is gone.” In March 1983, Deng Xiaoping said in a conversation 
with ranking leaders: The problem now is we should take our time to do whatever 
should be done. A war won’t occur, so don’t be afraid. It is not risky. I used to 
worry about fighting and mention it at least once a year. Now, I think I am wor- 
ried too much. There won’t be a war in at least ten years as far as I am concerned.* 
In June 1985, at the enlarged meeting of the Central Military Commission, Deng 
Xiaoping made further judgments that the forces of world peace had grown to 
exceed those of war. He said: “The United States and the Soviet Union are still 
engaged in an arms race. The danger of a world war still exists, but the force of 
world peace exceeds that of war.” He proposed four forces for peace and against 
war. The first was the third world countries. These countries, accounting for three- 
quarters of the world’s population, did not want war. Second, developed countries 
other than the United States and the Soviet Union did not want war. Third, the 
people of the United States and the Soviet Union did not support war. Fourth, the 
vigorous development of the new technological revolution has also reduced the 
risk of war. He thus concluded, “It is possible to prevent a large-scale world war 
for a long time, and there is hope for maintaining world peace. These analyses and 
our own of the general international environment have changed our view that the 
danger of war is imminent.”* 

Since the mid-1980s, Deng Xiaoping deeply pondered the theme of the times 
based on his take on the international trend. He gradually formulated his scientific 
thesis that “peace and development are the themes of the times.” On May 17, 
1984, in a conversation with Ecuadorian President Osvaldo Hurtado, he said: “T 
believe there are two fundamental problems. The first is to oppose hegemonies 
and safeguard world peace.” He went on, The second is the North-South issue. 
It is a very important aspect of future international issues. Although developed 
countries have their economic challenging, they are generally getting richer and 
richer. The third world is getting poorer. Solving the North-South issue will be 
an important long-term effort to achieve stability in the world.” Deng Xiaoping 
believed that the poverty of the third world is caused by exploitation and plunder 
carried out by developed countries. Developed countries should assist the third 
world to eradicate poverty. At the same time, he pointed out that co-operation 
among developing countries, which is called “South-South co-operation,” is the 
fundamental way to overcome poverty. 
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On May 29, 1984, meeting with Brazilian President Joao Figueiredo, he 
said: “There are many problems in the world now, and two are more promi- 
nent. One is the issue of peace. There are nuclear weapons now, and once a 
war occurs, nuclear weapons will bring huge losses to mankind.” He went on, 
The second is the North-South issue. This problem is very prominent at the 
moment. Developed countries are getting richer, while developing countries are 
getting poorer. If the North-South issue is not resolved, it will create obstacles 
to the development of the world economy.° To solve the “North-South issue” 
is to resolve the conflict and narrow the gap between developed and develop- 
ing countries: either through “North-South dialogue” or through “South-South 
co-operation.” On March 4, 1985, in a talk with the delegation of the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Deng said: There are really big problems 
in the world now, with global strategic significance. One is peace and the other 
is economy or development. Peace is an East-West issue while development is 
a North-South issue. To sum it up, it is a question that encompasses the whole 
world. The North-South issue is at the core.’ Deng Xiaoping’s attribution of the 
issue of peace to the “East-West question” was based on the specific historical 
conditions. At that time, the world was in a state of Cold War. The United States 
and the Soviet Union were in a fierce contention. Whether the two would fight 
was key to maintaining world peace. 

On December 21, 1988, when Deng Xiaoping met with Indian Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, he pointed out: There are two main problems in the world today, 
one is peace and the other is development. Peace is promising and the problem of 
development has not yet been resolved. People are saying that the North-South 
issue is very prominent. I think this issue is about development. He added: The 
issue of development should be addressed from the perspective of all humanity. It 
is necessary to observe and solve problems from this perspective. Only in this way 
will it be clear that the issue of development is both the responsibility of develop- 
ing countries and the responsibility of developed countries.* 

On March 3, 1990, in a conversation with several ranking leaders, Deng said: 
How do you see the changes in the international situation? Has the old one already 
passed away, and the new one already come to the stage? There are many inter- 
national discussions, and there are various opinions in China. It seems that many 
of our views in the past on international issues are still reasonable. Now the old 
pattern is changing, but it is not over, and the new pattern has not yet formed. The 
two major issues are of peace and development. The peace issue has not been 
resolved, and the development problem has aggravated.’ Deng Xiaoping regarded 
peace and development as the themes of the times. This does not mean that these 
two issues have been resolved. Rather, they are major current global issues on 
which all nations and governments need to focus their attention. 

As indicated by the above review, Deng’s proposal that “peace and devel- 
opment” are two major themes of the times is significant both theoretically and 
practically. 

First of all, the proposal has changed the past perspective on observing and 
addressing international issues. It guides us to adjust our diplomacy according 
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to the principle of “ending the past with a new future.” This principle has helped 
ameliorate our relationship with the United States, Japan, Russia, Europe, and 
other developing nations. It has helped create a good international environment 
for China’s economic construction and for world peace and stability. 

Second, the idea that peace and development are the themes of the era is an 
important theoretical basis for solving the issues of Taiwan, Hong Kong, and 
Macao so as to achieve China’s national reunification via “one country, two sys- 
tems.” Deng Xiaoping pointed out: The concept of “one country, two systems” 
has been formulated according to China’s realities. China has not only the Hong 
Kong problem to tackle but also the Taiwan problem. What is the solution to 
these problems? If the problem cannot be solved by peaceful means, then it must 
be solved by force. To solve it through peaceful negotiation, it must always be 
accepted by all parties. The Hong Kong issue must be accepted by China and the 
United Kingdom, and the Hong Kong residents. What solution can be accepted 
by all parties? As far as Hong Kong is concerned, the transformation of Hong 
Kong by socialism will not be acceptable to all parties. As I see it, the only solu- 
tion lies in practising two systems in one country.'° Imagine if you were in the era 
of Cold War, or when war and revolution were the mainstream ideology, would 
you propose the same peaceful solution to the problems of Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
and Macao? Would a capitalist system be allowed in these regions? Would the 
British and the Portuguese as well as residents of Hong Kong and Macao accept 
the policy of “one country, two systems”? 

Third, the idea that peace and development are the themes of the era guides the 
creation of a new international economic and political order. This question will 
be discussed later. 

Finally, and most importantly, the idea that peace and development are the 
themes of the era is closely linked to China’s insistence on shifting its focus of 
work onto economic construction. If we had believed that the theme of the era was 
still war and revolution, we would have taken class struggle as the key factor in 
our country and advocated to solve international problems by force. Consequently, 
our focus of work would not have been economic construction, and consequently 
no economic prosperity would have arisen as it has done in the past decades since 
China’s reform and open policy. 


8.2 Opening to the outside world is 
China’s Basic national policy 


The “world history” theory of Marx and Engels is the theoretical basis for China’s 
opening to the outside world. Marx and Engels believed that the bourgeoisie has 
broken the original state of self-seclusion of all nations, opened up the world 
market, and transformed the regional history of the nations into “world history.” 
In their co-authored book The German Ideology, Marx and Engels wrote, The 
further the separate spheres, which interact on one another, extend in the course 
of this development, the more the original isolation of the separate nationalities is 
destroyed by the developed mode of production and intercourse and the division 
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of labour between various nations naturally brought forth by these, the more his- 
tory becomes world history.'!' Under the conditions of world history, the inter- 
dependence and mutual influence between various countries and nations have 
strengthened. Marx and Engels once used the example that if the British invented 
a new machine which took away the jobs of countless workers in India and China 
and caused changes in the entire form of survival of these countries, this inven- 
tion would become a world historical fact. Under the conditions of world his- 
tory, sugar and coffee are also endowed with world historical significance. In the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party, Marx and Engels further elaborated the theory 
of “world history.” They noted: The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of 
the world market given a cosmopolitan character to production and consumption 
in every country. To the great chagrin of Reactionists, it has drawn from under the 
feet of industry the national ground on which it stood. All old-established national 
industries have been destroyed or are daily being destroyed. They are dislodged 
by new industries, whose introduction becomes a life and death question for all 
civilized nations, by industries that no longer work up indigenous raw material, 
but raw material drawn from the remotest zones; industries whose products are 
consumed, not only at home, but in every quarter of the globe. In place of the old 
wants, satisfied by the productions of the country, we find new wants, requiring 
for their satisfaction the products of distant lands and climes. In place of the old 
local and national seclusion and self-sufficiency, we have intercourse in every 
direction, universal inter-dependence of nations. And as in material, so also in 
intellectual production. The intellectual creations of individual nations become 
common property. National one-sidedness and narrow-mindedness become more 
and more impossible, and from the numerous national and local literatures there 
arizes a world-literature. 

Not only are capitalist countries open to each other, but so are socialist coun- 
tries after their entrance into socialism. The proletariat can only exist as “world- 
historical class,” and the socialist cause can only exist as a “world-historical 
cause.” Actual socialism achieved its victory in economically and culturally back- 
ward countries. 

The realistic socialist countries lag behind the developed capitalist coun- 
tries in terms of both economy and culture. Therefore, they have to introduce 
advanced technologies from advanced capitalist countries and learn from the lat- 
ter’s advanced management experience in order to accelerate their own economy. 
When leading the Russian people in socialist construction, Lenin proposed the 
equation: “The Soviet regime + Prussian railway management system + American 
technology and trust organization + American national education, etc. ++ = sum = 
socialism.”'* This equation argues that, besides the Soviet regime, which belongs 
to domestic conditions, management expertise and methods, advanced tech- 
nology, cultural education, and so on were all drawn from advanced capitalist 
countries. Lenin believed that socialism cannot be built without learning from 
developed capitalist countries. Some argue that “we can achieve socialism with- 
out learning from the bourgeoisie.” Lenin sharply criticized such arguments: I 
know this is the psychology of an inhabitant of Central Africa. The only socialism 
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we can imagine is one based on all the lessons learned through large-scale capi- 
talist culture. Socialism without postal and telegraph services, without machines 
is the emptiest of phrases.'* Here, learning from the bourgeoisie to Lenin means 
learning from the bourgeoisie not only within Russia but also in the developed 
capitalist countries of Europe and America. 

In order to promote the policy of opening to the outside world, Lenin criticized 
the idea of “proletarian culture.” He believed that the capitalist management sys- 
tem and methods are twofold. One, they cruelly exploited the surplus labor of 
workers. Two, they boosted economic efficiency through science and technology. 
The second role of capitalism deserves to be learned by socialist countries. Lenin 
illustrated this using the Taylor system: The Taylor system, the last word of capi- 
talism in this respect, like all capitalist progress, is a combination of the refined 
brutality of bourgeois exploitation and a number of the greatest scientific achieve- 
ments in the field of analysing mechanical motions during work, the elimination 
of superfluous and awkward motions, the elaboration of correct methods of work, 
the introduction of the best system of accounting and control, etc. Lenin stressed 
that The Soviet Republic must at all costs adopt all that is valuable in the achieve- 
ments of science and technology in this field. The possibility of building socialism 
depends exactly upon our success in combining the Soviet power and the Soviet 
organization of administration with the up-to-date achievements of capitalism.'* 

Mao Zedong inherited the theory of “world history” of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin and the idea of opening to the outside world. In his 1935 article “On Tactics 
Against Japanese Imperialism,” Mao Zedong said: “Ever since the monster of 
imperialism came into being, the affairs of the world have become so closely 
interwoven.”'® In 1936, he told Edgar Snow: “If China truly wins independence, 
there will be more opportunities for foreigners to legally trade in China than in 
the past.”'’ Mao Zedong advocated that opening to the outside world must be 
approached critically when learning from the bourgeoisie. Both indiscriminate 
rejection and indiscriminate imitation of everything should be rejected. In “On 
the Ten Major Relationships,” written in 1956, he said, We must firmly reject and 
criticize all the decadent bourgeois systems, ideologies and ways of life of for- 
eign countries. But this should in no way prevent us from learning the advanced 
sciences and technologies of capitalist countries and whatever is scientific in the 
management of their enterprises. In the industrially developed countries they run 
their enterprises with fewer people and greater efficiency and they know how to 
do business. All this should be learned well in accordance with our own principles 
in order to improve our work. He went on, “Neither indiscriminate rejection of 
everything foreign, whether scientific, technological or cultural, nor indiscrimi- 
nate imitation of everything foreign as noted above, has anything in common with 
the Marxist attitude, and neither in any way benefits our cause.” Mao Zedong also 
believed that the implementation of opening to the outside world is not an expe- 
dient or short-term strategy. Learning from foreign countries should be adopted 
both in poor and in prosperous times. He noted: Even when one day our country 
becomes strong and prosperous, we must still adhere to the revolutionary stand, 
remain modest and prudent, learn from other countries and not allow ourselves to 
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become swollen with conceit. We must not only learn from other countries during 
the period of our First Five-Year Plan, but must go on doing so after the comple- 
tion of scores of five-year plans. We must be ready to learn even ten thousand 
years from now. Is there anything bad about that?'* 

Under the new historical conditions of economic globalization and in the prac- 
tice of China’s reform and opening-up, Deng Xiaoping inherited and developed 
the opening-up thought of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Mao Zedong, and added new 
contents to reflect the characteristics of both the times and of China. 

First, Deng Xiaoping demonstrated the necessity and possibility of China’s 
opening up to the outside world. Under the condition of “world history,” espe- 
cially the tide of economic globalization, all countries of the world are inter- 
twined economically. No country can leave the road of the world economy to 
engage in isolated construction. Self-sufficiency cannot achieve modernization. 
Deng Xiaoping said: The present world is open. One important reason for China’s 
backwardness after the industrial revolution in Western countries was its closed- 
door policy. After the founding of the People’s Republic we were blockaded by 
others, so the country remained virtually closed, which created difficulties for 
us. The experience of the past thirty or so years has demonstrated that a closed- 
door policy would hinder construction and inhibit development. He went on, “We 
are suggesting that we should develop rapidly, but not too rapidly because that 
would be unrealistic. To do this, we have to invigorate the domestic economy and 
open to the outside world.”'? In Deng Xiaoping’s view, the implementation of the 
opening-up, just like that of the reform, is the only way for China to accelerate its 
economy and modernization. Deng continued: “Our experience shows that China 
cannot rebuild itself behind closed doors and that it cannot develop in isolation 
from the rest of the world.” “Judged from the international perspective, China’s 
development will benefit world peace and the world economy.” He warned that 
Western statesmen should realize that unless it helps developing countries, the 
West will have difficulties solving its own market and economic problems. I’m 
afraid an open economic policy is not a question confronting just the developing 
countries, but the developed ones too. Three fourths of the world’s population 
lives in the developing countries, an area which does not yet amount to much in 
terms of a market. But there is only limited room for expanding the world market 
if people confine themselves to the developed countries alone.*’ This means that 
Chinese economy and the world’s economy are interactively intertwined. The for- 
mer depends on the latter, which in turn is inseparable from the former. The same 
applies to the relation between developed and developing countries. At present, 
China ranks first in terms of the contribution to global economic growth. 

Opening up to the outside world is not only necessary, but also requires cer- 
tain conditions. The New China, in its early days, was blockaded and stifled by 
advanced capitalist countries and lacked the conditions to open up to the outside 
world. Deng Xiaoping said: For a fairly long period of time since the founding of 
the People’s Republic, we have been isolated from the rest of the world. For many 
years this isolation was not attributable to us; on the contrary, the international 
anti-Chinese and anti-socialist forces confined us to a state of isolation. However, 
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in the 1960s when opportunities to increase contact and cooperation with other 
countries presented themselves to us, we isolated ourselves. At last, we have 
learned to make use of favourable international conditions. Here, Deng Xiaoping 
pointed out the external reasons and domestic ideology that prevented China from 
opening up to the outside world in the past. He warned the whole Party and the 
nation that China once possessed but missed the opportunity to open up to the out- 
side world. He said: To realize the four modernizations, we must follow the cor- 
rect foreign policy of opening to the outside world. Although we rely primarily on 
our own efforts, on our own resources and on our own foundations to realize the 
four modernizations, it would be impossible for us to achieve this objective with- 
out international cooperation. We should make full use of advanced scientific and 
technological achievements from around the world and also of potential funding 
from abroad so that we can accelerate the four modernizations. This opportunity 
did not exist for us in the past. Later, when conditions changed, we failed to make 
use of them for some time. It is high time that we learn to utilize this opportunity.” 

Second, Deng Xiaoping regarded the implementation of opening up as China’s 
basic national policy. To start, the strategic goal of China’s opening up policy 
is to accelerate its productivity and the four modernizations. Deng Xiaoping 
pointed out: “We need to set things right by developing the productive forces 
while upholding the Four Cardinal Principles. To develop the productive forces, 
we have to reform the economic structure and open to the outside world.” Two, 
China’s policy of opening to the outside world is implemented on the basis of 
self-reliance. Deng Xiaoping indicated, It goes without saying that a large country 
like China cannot depend on others for its development; it must depend mainly on 
itself, on its own efforts. Nevertheless, while holding to self-reliance, we should 
open our country to the outside world to obtain such aid as foreign investment 
capital and technology.” If we choose to rely on others rather than on ourselves, 
we may find our foundation in shambles. Deng Xiaoping added: Thus the primary 
thing that we’ve learned from our experience and that we would like to propose to 
our third-world friends is self-reliance. Of course, that doesn’t mean we shouldn’t 
seek outside help, but the main thing is to rely on our own efforts. Through 
self-reliance we can unite the people, inspire the whole country to work hard 
for prosperity, and thus make it easier to overcome the many difficulties in the 
way.” In addition, Deng Xiaoping analyzed the advantages and disadvantages of 
opening to the outside world. He believed that the overall advantages would out- 
weigh the disadvantages. He pointed out: We have opened 14 large and medium- 
sized coastal cities. We welcome foreign investment and advanced techniques. 
Management is also a technique. Will they undermine our socialism? Not likely, 
because the socialist sector is the mainstay of our economy. Our socialist eco- 
nomic base is so huge that it can absorb tens and hundreds of billions of dollars’ 
worth of foreign funds without being shaken. Foreign investment will doubtless 
serve as a major supplement in the building of socialism in our country. And as 
things stand now, that supplement is indispensable. Naturally, some problems will 
arize in the wake of foreign investment. But its negative impact will be far less 
significant than the positive use we can make of it to accelerate our development. 
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It may entail a slight risk, but not much.” Finally, Deng Xiaoping explained that 
the implementation of opening up was not a matter of expediency, but an enduring 
policy. He said: Invigorating our domestic economy and opening to the outside 
world are long-term, not short-term, policies that will remain unchanged for at 
least 50 or 70 years. Why? Because quadrupling the GNP, which will take 20 
years, is only our first step and will be followed by a second, approaching the level 
of developed countries, which will take 30 or 50, let’s say 50, years. The two steps 
together will take 50 or 70 years. Should we change the policy of opening up to 
the outside world after modernization? Deng Xiaoping replied: “By then it will 
be even less likely that the policies will change. If anything, we shall open up still 
more. Our people would not allow anything else.” 

Third, Deng Xiaoping proposed a series of strategies, tactics, and measures for 
opening to the outside world, as summarized in following six points: 


1 The overall open policy proposed by Deng Xiaoping implies opening to all 
countries in the world. He said: Some of our people are not clear about our 
policy of opening to the outside. They think we mean only opening to the 
West, whereas in fact we mean opening to three regions. One is the devel- 
oped countries in the West, which constitute our chief source of foreign funds 
and technology. The second is composed of the Soviet Union and the East 
European countries ... The third region is the developing countries of the 
Third World.’ 

2 Establishing a new international economic and political order. The existing 
international economic and political order is extremely unreasonable. Such 
phenomena as the poor countries becoming poorer, the rich richer, and the 
rich countries exploiting the poor, are aggravating. The inequality between 
rich and poor countries, the growing North-South gap and the debt burden 
on developing countries have not only stultified the developing countries, but 
also hindered their policy of opening up. Therefore, it is necessary to trans- 
form the old unreasonable international economic and political order into a 
new and reasonable one based on the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence. 
Deng Xiaoping said: “Although the international community has talked for 
years about the need to settle the North-South question, the gap between 
countries in the two hemispheres is not narrowing but constantly widening.” 
He added: “Two things have to be done at the same time. One is to establish a 
new international political order; the other is to establish a new international 
economic order.””* 

3 Promoting international exchanges and co-operation in technology. In 1975, 
Deng Xiaoping put forward the Marxist view that science and technology 
were productive forces. In 1988, he furthered this scientific thesis: “Science 
and technology are the primary productive forces.” He reiterated that eco- 
nomic construction relies on science and technology, which in turn should 
cater to economic construction. However, China’s science and technology lag 
behind those of the developed capitalist countries. Therefore, it is necessary 
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for China to strengthen exchanges and co-operation with foreign countries, 
especially with developed countries, and to introduce advanced foreign tech- 
nology. Deng Xiaoping stated that in order to realize the four modernizations, 
we must learn to draw lessons and obtain a lot of international help. It is 
necessary to introduce advanced technology and equipment from the interna- 
tional community as the starting point for our development. In order to better 
carry out technology exchanges and co-operation with foreign countries, we 
must seize opportunities to learn and introduce advanced foreign technology. 
Otherwise, China’s economy will slow down and go astray. In a conversation 
with ranking members of the Central Committee on July 8, 1983, Deng said, 
Now that the West European countries are beset with economic difficulties, 
we should lose no time in seeking their cooperation, so as to speed up our 
technological transformation. We should do the same with the East European 
countries, because some of their techniques are more advanced than ours and 
some of ours are needed by them. China provides a huge market, so many 
countries wish to develop cooperation or do business with us. We should 
seize this opportunity. It is a matter of strategic importance.” 

4 Expanding international trade. To implement the policy of economic open- 
ness, we must develop and expand international trade. This is necessary 
not only for China’s modernization, but also represents aspirations across 
the world. International trade involves both importation and exportation. 
In order to import, we should export more goods. But what can we export? 
“This involves our export policy.” Deng Xiaoping said that we should 
strive to produce more petroleum and export some of it when possible. 
Traditional exports like art products should be increased by all means. We 
should also consider the export of chemical products and coal. In the case 
of coal, Deng Xiaoping said, “we may consider signing long-term con- 
tracts with other countries to import their mining technology and equip- 
ment and pay them back with coal.’*° In order to export more and reduce 
trade deficits, it is necessary to improve the quality of export products, so 
as to enhance product competitiveness in the international market. Deng 
Xiaoping admonished: The key to ensuring good sales of our exports is 
to improve their quality. Without high quality, they cannot be competitive 
on the world market. It is of strategic importance to reduce the deficit in 
foreign trade year by year. If we don’t do that, it will be impossible for us 
to keep our economy developing steadily for a long time to come; it will 
eventually go into decline.*! 

5 Setting up special economic zones and opening coastal port cities. The open- 
ing of special economic zones is China’s pioneering method for opening up to 
the outside world. According to the decision of Deng Xiaoping and the central 
leadership, four special economic zones have been established: Shenzhen, 
Zhuhai, Shantou, and Xiamen. In 1984, Deng Xiaoping inspected Shenzhen 
and saw the prosperous scene there. He wrote an inscription at the request 
of local leaders, “The development and experience of the Shenzhen Special 
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Economic Zone prove that our policy of establishing such zones is correct.”*? 


The establishment of special economic zones is of great significance. It accel- 
erates various aspects of China’s modernization drive. Deng said: A special 
economic zone is a medium for introducing technology, management and 
knowledge. It is also a window for our foreign policy. Through the special 
economic zones we can import foreign technology, obtain knowledge and 
learn management, which is also a kind of knowledge. As the base for our 
open policy, these zones will not only benefit our economy and train people 
but enhance our nation’s influence in the world.*? After summing up the expe- 
rience of the four special economic zones, Deng Xiaoping further proposed 
to open two special economic zones in the Pudong area of Shanghai and 
in Hainan, and to open fourteen additional coastal ports: Tianjin, Shanghai, 
Dalian, Qinhuangdao, Yantai, Qingdao, Lianyungang, Nantong, Ningbo, 
Wenzhou, Fuzhou, Guangzhou, Zhanjiang, and Beihai. Deng Xiaoping gave 
high priority to the opening of coastal port cities. He said: The coastal areas, 
which comprize a vast region with a population of 200 million, should accel- 
erate their opening to the outside world, and we should help them develop 
rapidly first; afterwards they can promote the development of the interior. 
The development of the coastal areas is of overriding importance.** 

Utilizing foreign capital and attracting talents. Modernization requires tech- 
nology and capital, both of which we lack and need to attract from varied 
sources. Deng Xiaoping said: At present, it is necessary to develop the econ- 
omy in many ways. For example, we can utilize foreign funds and technol- 
ogy, and overseas Chinese and foreign citizens of Chinese origin should be 
allowed to establish factories in China. In order to absorb foreign capital, 
we may either use compensatory trade or establish Sino-foreign joint ven- 
tures, beginning with enterprises where the turnover of capital is quick.* 
Deng Xiaoping took the successful experience of Singapore as an example to 
illustrate the benefits of utilizing foreign capital. He said: Singapore enjoys 
three benefits from its foreign-funded factories. First, 35 per cent of the prof- 
its from foreign-funded enterprises were turned over to the government as 
taxes. Second, workers received earnings for their labour. Third, foreign- 
funded enterprises encouraged the development of other services and trades 
and brought about more income for Singapore. We should weigh the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, do our accounting and be determined to use foreign 
capital even if we suffer some losses. In any case, foreign-funded enterprises 
create new productive capacities in China and help some of our enterprises 
to expand.*° Opening to the outside world involves the introduction not only 
of foreign technology and capital, but also of talents. In the past, we did 
not know enough about this issue, we were inadequately aware and resolute, 
and we were inhibited by suspicion and mistrusts. Deng Xiaoping said: “We 
should make use of the intellectual resources of other countries by inviting 
foreigners to participate in key development projects and other construction 
projects in various fields.” “It doesn’t matter whether they stay here for a long 
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time or a short time, or just for a single project. Once they are here, we should 
make the best use of their skills.”*’ Practice proves that the introduction of 
foreign talents and intelligence has played a huge role in promoting science 
and technology, education, and modernization in China. 
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Afterword 


Knowledge accrues through accumulation. The accumulation of knowledge 
comes from long and sustained systematic research on a focused subject. I greatly 
appreciate Hegel’s statement in Zhe Shorter Logic: The man who will do some- 
thing great must learn, as Goethe says, to limit himself. The man who, on the con- 
trary, would do everything, really would do nothing, and fails. There is a host of 
interesting things in the world: Spanish poetry, chemistry, politics, and music are 
all very interesting, and if any one takes an interest in them we need not find fault. 
But for a person in a given situation to accomplish anything, he must stick to one 
definite point, and not dissipate his forces in many directions.’ I also appreciate 
the French sociologist Durkheim’s statement in The Division of Labor in Society: 
In the age of Leibnitz and Newton, there were many talented scientists. However, 
since the 19th century, not only is the scientist no longer immersed in different 
sciences at the same time, but he can no longer encompass the whole field of one 
science. The range of his research is limited to a finite category of problems or 
even to a single one of them. The time is past when the perfect man seemed to 
us the one who, capable of being interested in everything but attaching himself 
exclusively to nothing, able to savor everything and understand everything, found 
the means to combine and epitomize within himself the finest aspects of civiliza- 
tion. We are wary of those too volatile men of talent, who, lending themselves 
equally to all forms of employment, refuse to choose for themselves a special role 
and to adhere to it. We feel a coolness towards those men whose sole preoccupa- 
tion is to organize their faculties, limbering them up, but without putting them to 
any special use or sacrificing a single one, as if each man among them ought to 
be self-sufficient, constituting his own independent world. It appears to us that 
such a state of detachment and indeterminateness is somewhat antisocial. The 
man of parts, as he once was, is for us no more than a dilettante, and we accord 
no moral value to dilettantism. Rather, do we perceive perfection in the compe- 
tent man, one who seeks not to be complete but to be productive, one who has a 
well-defined job to which he devotes himself, and carries out his task, ploughing 
his single furrow.” These statements by Hegel and Durkheim instruct us to cor- 
rectly understand and deal with the relationship between the breadth and depth 
of knowledge. There is no doubt that the more extensive a person’s knowledge 
is, the better person s/he is. But if there is only breadth and no depth, it goes 
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to an undesirable extreme. Durkheim believes that by the 19th century, it was 
impossible to have generalists and all-rounders like people in the age of Newton. 
And some of us who have entered the 21st century still whimsically want to cul- 
tivate the so-called “master” who knows both astronomy and geography, who 
is proficient in both Chinese and Western cultures, and who is professional in 
both science and art. Those people criticize the current education system for not 
cultivating such a “master.” To produce all-rounders in the age of knowledge 
explosion is at best an unfulfillable illusion. Even with the most perfect education 
system, the so-called “masters” are now impossible to nurture and produce. In the 
late 1970s, when I was in my 40s, I began to study the concept of the “Asiatic 
mode of production” and its status in social development. In 1982, I wrote A Brief 
Introduction to the Theory of Social Formation of Marxism, a booklet of about 
150,000 words. Since I had to typewrite the whole thing, production of the book 
took a long time. It was finally published in 1985 by Peking University Press. This 
was my first solo-authored monograph. After that, I began to focus on Russian 
rural communes and the Russian path to social development. This was a hot issue 
in Chinese academia in the 1980s. In 1997, I was fortunate to be entrusted by the 
Ninth Five-Year Plan of the National Office for Philosophy and Social Sciences 
to work on a major research project entitled “Persistence and Development of 
Marxist Philosophy and Deng Xiaoping’s Philosophical Thoughts.” I co-chaired 
this project with Professor Sun Bokui of Nanjing University. Professor Sun was 
my teacher when he taught at the Department of Philosophy in Peking University. 
Later he worked in the Department of Philosophy in Nanjing University. Out 
of this project, my colleague Feng Ziyi and I wrote the book The Historical 
Investigation and Contemporary Significance of Marx’s Theories on Oriental 
Society. It was published by the Higher Education Press in 2002 as one of the 
final results of this commissioned research project. In addition to elucidating the 
concept of the “Asiatic mode of production” and its position in social develop- 
ment, this work also discusses the nature of Russian rural communes and the 
path of Russia’s social development. Meanwhile, a large part of the book dis- 
cusses basic theoretical issues such as “the theoretical basis for studying the 
problems of the Eastern society” and “reflection on the practice of socialism.” 
After that, while studying other issues, I continued to study Marx and Engels’ 
theories on the developmental trajectory of the Eastern society and the “Notes on 
Ancient Social History” Marx wrote in his later years (also known as “Notes on 
Ethnology,” “Notes on Anthropology,” etc.). Recently, my colleague and friend 
Wang Haiming invited me to write a monograph on “The Theory and Practice of 
Socialist Development in Oriental Society” for his “National Governance Series.” 
This monograph expands and deepens the theoretical thoughts in the first two 
books. At about age 40, I began to study Marx and Engels’ theories on the devel- 
opment trajectory of Eastern society. Now, I have solo-authored this monograph 
in my 70s. After its publication, I will be 80 or 90 years old. My research on Marx 
and Engels’ theories on the development trajectory of the Eastern society has 
lasted for 40 years, a career that occupied the bulk of my academic life. I cherish 
the results of this research and I would be very pleased if it can play a positive 
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role in furthering the study of this issue in China’s academia. I independently 
completed this work. However, some areas in it are not my academic forte and so 
in two major locations in the work I borrowed research results from my students. 
First, the content regarding “the connotation of historical progress” was borrowed 
from “On Historical Progress and Historical Costs” authored by my student Dr. 
Lin Yanmei, the third volume in the Marxist Historical Philosophy series edited 
by me. Second, the content regarding “the cost consciousness of historical pro- 
gress” was borrowed from the section of “cost consciousness” written by Zhang 
Libo and published in the book The Course of Marxist Philosophy edited by Nie 
Jinfang, Zhang Libo, and me. I used to be the post-doctoral co-advisor of Zhang 
Libo. Here, I would like to express my sincere gratitude to Lin Yanmei and Zhang 
Libo. In addition, this book is supported by the Bainiankangcheng Fund of Minzu 
University of China, to which I remain indebted as well. 

Some people’s physiological life and academic life are separated, while oth- 
ers’ are integrated. Our predecessors and venerated teachers, such as Mr. Feng 
Youlan, Mr. Zhang Dainian, and Mr. Huang Nansen, have integrated their physi- 
ological life and their academic life. Their academic careers continued until the 
end of their life. Another teacher, Professor Zhang Shiying, 95 years old this year, 
is still publishing high-quality academic books. They are our role models, and 
their fine traditions should be emulated and carried forward. Although nearly 80 
years old, I have not felt that my academic life and interest are in recession. I have 
no intention of quitting academic life and activities. I will endeavor to mine my 
last years for what they could still yield for the academic development of Marxist 
philosophy and its propagation in our country. This is a wish I fondly hope to ful- 
fill. | often joke with my friends, “What I fear is not death, but a bad death.” By a 
bad death, I mean not one due to commitment of evil or due to an act of accident, 
but one that confines you to bed with sickness, incapable of self-care and burden- 
ing your loved ones with a long travail till your final goodbye. We have the saying 
that “no death beats lousy living.” I believe the saying should be upended to mean 
that “lousy living doesn’t beat a good death.” A good death is one before whose 
arrival you are not only capable of self-care but are still of utility to your family 
and your community. An incapacitated person perhaps should emulate our vir- 
tuoso comic interlocutors Hou Baolin and Ma Ji and choose to serenely embrace 
the ultimately inevitable. It is a proper expression of love to our family and our 
social community. Isn’t this mode of farewell beneficial to all?! 


Notes 


1 G.W.F. Hegel (1980). The Shorter Logic. (He Lin Trans.). Beijing, China: The 
Commercial Press, 174. 

2 Emile Durkheim (2000). The Division of Labor in Society. (Qu Dong Trans.). Shanghai, 
China: SDX Joint Publishing Company, 4—S. 
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